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THE OUTLOOK. 


FE have received a letter from Mr. Ellis inclos- 

ing a copy of his speeca in the House of Rep- 
resentatives referred to by our Washington correspond- 
ent. Init he givesan emphatic and positive denial to 
some of Mr. Paiater’s statements respecting his respon- 
sibility for the starving of the Piegan Indians. It is but 
just to him to report this denial ; it is but just to Mr. 
Painter to say that our personal acquaintance with 
him gives us absolute assurance of his veracity. The 
issue between them could be justly determined only 
by a careful examination at Washington of the official 
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records. However the misunderstanding as to facts 
and figures—for such we assume it to be—has arisen, 
there is no doubt about the essential facts in the case, 
namely, that the Piegan Indians have been suffering 
for a year or more; that the fact has been known to 
the Indian Department, to Congress, and to the 
country ; that as soon as the sub-committee brought 
the fact formally and officially before Congress the 
appropriation was passed without opposition ; that 
this was not done until action had been urged by the 
Indian Rights Association, and supported by the 
public press. Under these circumstances we think 
the public will generally hold the sub-committee re 
sponsible for the long delay and the needless 
suffering. It appears to us also responsible for some 
other anomalies in legislation. Will Mr. Ellis tell 
our readers why it is that his committee recommends 
an appropriation of $175 for every Indian educated 
in Government schools, and only $167 for each Indian 
educated in private schools, such as Hampton and 
Lincoln ? 


The meeting of the Congregational Club of New 
York, on Monday evening, was significant of the 
tendencies of public sentiment, in the leadership of 
which Congregationalists may take some rightful 
pride. The announcement of an address on the New 
South by the Rey. Dr. Curry, of Virginia, agent of 
the Peabody Fund, and the presence of a quartet of 
colored singers from Hampton Institute, drew to- 
gether the largest audience which has aitended any 
meeting of the Club this season. The very fact that 
a gentleman who was influential in taking his State, 
Alabama, out of the Union, who was a member of 
the Confederate Congress, and a colonel in the Con- 
federate army, was present in such a body, on 
such an errand, with such companions, was itself 
sufficient evidence that, as he said, the Old South 
died at Appomattox, and a new South was born. 
He spoke as a Southern man, and told some 
wholesome truths—surprising, too, some of them, 
to those who imagine that the South of 1885 is 
the South of 1860, and by such unbelievers re 
ceived with incredulity, but by the Club generally 
with hearty applause. His tributes to the work of 
General Armstrong, who was present with his boys, 
and to the American Missionary Association, were as 
eloquent as impassioned earnestness, a fine address, 
and a perfect command of English could make them. 
We shall publish the address entire next week. The 

other features of the evening were brief addre-ses 
from General Armstrong and Mr. Frisbie, of Hamp 
ton ; an address by a colored student and one by an 
Indian student ; singing by the colored quartet ; an 
interpreted address by White Ghost, an Indian chief 
the annual report, showing a surplus of $537.77 
in the treasury, with over $100 due it; and the re- 
election, in spite of his refusal to be a candidate, of 
Roswell Smith, to whose executive genius the Club 
owes its present prosperity, i 
existence. 


not, indeed, its very 


Every year a bill is presented to the New York 
Legislature to ‘‘establish freedom of worship” in 
the public institutions of the State. The real facts 
covered by this bill are that the House of Refuge, on 
Randall’s Island, has religious services of a Christian 
but non-sectarian character ; that there is one chapel 
in which, under regulations, the moral and religious 
teachers of different denominations are allowed to 
hold services ; aud that inmates, in cases of sickness, 
are allowed to be visited by clergymeu of their choice. 
The various Protestant denominations, and a portion 
of the Roman Catholics, are satisfied with this; but 
a vigorous agitation has been carried on fer several 
years, by the Catholic Union, for a law providing in 
substance that the inmates of such institutions shall 
be permitted to choose for themselyrs theic religious 
teaching, or, in case of minors, it shall be chosen for 
them by their parents or guardians. We have re- 
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ported these facts heretofore; in our judgment, the 
Catholic Union is mistaken in its claim that con- 
victed criminals have a right to select their own re- 
ligious teaching. It is not the business of the State 
to provide public worship for any one, in or outside 
a public institution. But it is the business of the 
State to reform criminals, and, for that purpose, to 
teach them the essential principles of Christian mo- 
rality applied to practical life. The criminal, having 
failed to learn this out of jail from teachers of his 
own choice, must learn it in jail from teachers 
chosen for him ; the father of the criminal boy hav 
ing failed, the State has a fair right to take the mat 
ter in hand and try what it can do. Indeed, the 
argument of the Catholic Union in favor of this bill 
seems very like an argument against it. At least 
fifty per cent. of the inmates of the House of Refuge, 
they claim, were brought up under Catholic instrue- 
tion. In that case it is high time to try some other. 
The gist of the Roman Catholic demand lies in vhe 
fact that the Roman Church believes in the efficiency 
of a divinely appointed priesthood and divinely ad- 
ministered sacraments, while the undenominational 
means are simply teaching. But however efficacious 
priesthood and sacraments may be to prepare for 
heaven, experience has proved quite conclusively 
that they are not a sine gua non to good citizenship 
on earth; and this is all a Republican State can 
undertake to fit any one for. 
' 

The electionsto the United States Senate during 
the past week have sent to it Mr. Cameron to repre 
sent Pennsylvania—a shrewd politician of the machine 
schol; Mr. Chace to represent Rhode Island, who 
has the reputation of being not a brilliant, but an 
able, an honest, and an industrious man ; Mr. Tellerto 
represent Colorado, who has made a very successful 
Secretary of the Interior, in which capacity he has 
exhibited executive talent of a high order; and Mr. 
William M. Evarts to represent New York, who, 
though a strong party man, is an independent 
thinker, and whos= character and position will make 
him at once a leader in that body. Mr. Vance, of 
North Carolina; Mr. Platt, of Connecticut ; Mr. Vest, 
of Missouri; Mr. Call, of Florida; und Mr. Voorhees, 
of Indiana, complete, we believe, the list of newly 
elected Senators. Wisconsin and Illinois have yet to 
elect. The New York ‘‘ Tribune,” counting Mr. Ma 
hone aud Mr. Riddelberzer, of Virginia, as Republi- 
cans, estimates forty-one Republican and thirty-four 
Democratic Senators ; which gives the former party a 
sufficient working majority, for two years to come, to 
put on the brakes effectually if the Democratic 
House should attempt any dangerous legislation, or a 
Democratic administration should attempt any clean 
sweep of the offices. 

It is, on the whole, a sign of the strength of the 
Educational bill in the House of Representatives that 
it has to be attacked by a flank movement. The 
argument against its constitutionality was for the mo 
meat laid aside last week, and an attempt to defeat 
the biil made on the ground that the Senate bas no 
right to initiate bills appropriating money. But the 
resolution proposed by Mr. Hurd, instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to investigate aud report on that 
question, was lost by a narrow majority, 127 to 123 
The same committee four years ago reported by a two- 
thirds vote in support of the Senate’s right, which 
has, however, been heretofore questioned. The Edu- 
cation bill was not mentioned by Mr. Lurd’s resolu- 
tion ; but it is certain that all the opponents of the 
Education bill voted for the motion, and probably 
some of its friends also. 

The eleventh lake report of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, read at a large and interested 
meeting on the evening of the 20th instant in New 
York City, contained abundant proof of the great good 
accomplished by the Society with very slender funds 
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It has seized and destroyed many tons of vile papers, 
books, and pictures ; it has aided in procuring the 
passage of a bill making it a penal offense to sell 
to minors papers devoted to crime, and by agitation 
on the subject has killed off two of the objectionable 
papers and forced the others to improve the character 
of their publications to some extent ; it has seized 
‘‘eandy lotteries” to the number of 1,433; it has 
kept the city freer from gambling places than it has 
been for years; it furnished valuablo evidence for 
the Roosevelt Investigating Committee ; it has caused 
charges of malfeasance in office to be preferred 
against District Attorney{Ridgeway, of kings County, 
for his failure to deal with the scandalous criminal 
features of Coney Island; all this, and more, at a 
total expense of $9,000. As Dr. McArthur said in 
his ringing and eloquent address at the meeting, the 
Society has made indecency indecent, has shown that 
respectable men have some rights that criminals 
must respect, and is everywhere pronounced by bad 
men a very bad Society, and by good mena most ex- 
cellent one. This it has been enabled to do by the 
faithful co-operation of an honest and capable Dis- 
trict Attorney, Mr. Peter B. Olney, and the unremit- 
ting vigor of the Society's agent, Mr. Comstock, who 
has done an immense amount of valuable work, and 
has been a benefactor to the community and a terror 
to evil-doers. Mr. Beecher was right when he said : 
‘There ought to be a power that should strengthen 
his hands and encourage his heart in the clearly 
expressed voice of the community in his favor.” The 
course of the daily press has not been what it should 
have been in this respect. People who will take the 
trouble to find out what the Society actually is, and 
what it has done, will be convinced that no more 
noble and necessary work is carried on in this city. 

Do not fail to read the letter from our special cor- 
respondent in Utab, whose long residence at Salt 
Lake City, keen observation, and catholic spirit 
makes him a notably accurate reporter, and whose 
letter gives by far the best account we have seen any- 
where of the tendency and growth of public senti- 
ment in Mormondom. This progress is due to the 
educational work already accomplished, and it ought 
to be carried on with new vigor, by private benevo- 
lence, while Congress certainly ought to prevent in 
all the Territories of the United States, by whatever 
legislation is necessary, any hierarchical control of 
the public schools. Our correspondent’s account of 
the surprising revolt of Brigham Young's son, and 
the projected hegira of the polygamous Mormons be- 
yond the boundaries of the United States, gives a 
most hopeful indication of the prospective solution 
of the Mormon problem. The message of Providence 
to the American people is Grant’s to Sheridan: 
“‘ Push things.” 

One of the three divisions into which General 
Wolseley has divided his army is commanded—as 
our readers will recollect—by General Stewart,and this 
column of 1,500 men has been making its way across the 
desert along one of the best known of the desert 
routes. On Saturday, a week ago, General Stewart’s 
command was attacked about forty miles from Shendy, 
near one of the important wells, by a body of Arabs, 
estimated at 10,000 men. The English square received 
the attack with the usual English pluck and firmness ; 
the cavalry and camel corps, who made up the front, 
upon which the Arabs broke with apparently unusual 
force, gave way for the moment, but soon recovered 
and drove back the assailants in a hand-to-hand fight. 
A terrible rifle and artillery fire was kept up upon the 
Arabs, the effectiveness of which is evinced by the fact 
that they left 800 dead and a large number wounded 
on the field. Althougii divided and scattered, the 
Arabs can hardly be said to have been routed ; their 
discipline is so loose and their organization so im- 
perfect that after a defeat they vanish into air, ap- 
parently, but with the facility of collecting again at 
very short notice. A battle with Arabs is decided 
almost as soon as begun ; it consists of a wild charge, 
and if repelled, the assailants usually retire. Since 
the battle there have been no authentic reports from 
General Stewart, and there is a good deal of anxiety 
in English military circles and in the press as to the 
safety of his command. If it is true, as reported, 
that he has occupied Metemneh, he has been able to 
advance twenty-three miles from the scene of the 
recent engagement without a new attack from an 
Arab force. General Stewart will probably be able 
to complete his march in safety; and in estimating 
the force of the adverse criticism with which the 
English press is now full, and which forms the sta- 


ple of conversation in English military circles, it 
must be remembered that General Wolseley has the 
animosity of almost all military critics of the regula- 
tion kind. He stands for certain reforms in the 
English service which have antagonized the great 
mass of military men, and in every campaign he has 
made defeat has been confidently predicted by the 
critics at home. 


Mr. Mozoomdar’s article on India, in this issue of 
The Christian Union, will be widely read as coming 
from one of the foremost observers and thinkers in 
the Eastern world, and will explain the extraordinary 
outburst of feeling which attended Lord Ripon’s de- 
parture from India; there are other causes at 
work in that country which are likely in the near 
future toaddto the perplexities of English statesmen. 
It was some time ago suggested in these columns 
that Lord Dufferin had been sent to India because of a 
growing delicacy of relations between that country 
and England, a situation requiring the remarkable 
combination of abilities of which the late Governor- 
General of Canada has repeatedly proved himself the 
possessor. There is very much the same difference 
of sentiment among the English toward the East 
Indians as among ourselves toward the American 
Indian. What is known as the ‘‘frontier view” of 
our Indian question is substantially held by the Eng- 
lish residents in India toward the native races ; while 
what may be called the ‘‘ philanthropic view” of our 
Indian question is substantially that of the English at 
home toward their East Indian subjects. Lord Ripon, 
who has just retired from the Viceroyalty of India, 
represented the home view ; his sympathy was largely 
with the native Indian races, and his policy was 
steadily in the direction of Indian home rule, throw- 
ing more and more authority into the hands of the 
Indians : a policy so bitterly opposed, especially in 
the matter of jurisdiction of native judges over Eng- 
lish residents, that Lord Ripon’s.good intentions were 
in a large measure defeated. Meanwhile there is an 
evident uneasiness in England about the situation in 
India; the native Indian press is becoming more and 
more outspoken against the English Government, and 
an agitation is pervading some classes of influential 
natives which the English believe to be the outgrowth 
of Russian intrigue. The native princes now contro] 
an aggregate army of nearly 300,000 men, a very for- 
midable array of troops if combined and well directed. 
The Sepoy rebellion is not likely to be repeated. India 
was conquered, as Professor Seeley has shown, not 
by superiority of armies, but because of the total ab- 
sence of that national feeling which could combine the 
different sections and oppose an organized and har- 
monious country to the foreigner. So long as this 
state of affairs continues English dominion is safe, 
but the restless and aggressive policy of Russia may 
supply just that kind of leadership and cohesion which 
the native races lack. Russia is steadily moving 
through Asia, and is producing upon the Oriental 
mind one of those impressions which people who be- 
lieve in fatalism often get from dominant and vic- 
torious races, and which may become a potent and 
pervasive influence. Russian prestige is already in- 
spiring awe through Asia. The distance which 
separated Russia from England in the far East has 
now almost vanished. Russia is already at the gate 
of India ; and, asa distinguished traveler has recently 
pointed out, the completion of a line of railway 
already planned will bring Herat, the ‘‘key to 
India,” within forty-eight hours of the Caspian Sea, 
which has now become the starting-point of Russian 
expeditions. In six days, according to Vambéry, a 

Russian army can be taken from Odessa into the heart 
of Asia. It is not surprising that this steady march 
of the great monarchy of Northern Europe, quietly 
but irresistibly carried on for more than a century, 
should impress the Oriental imagination, and should 
be talked about in the bazars at Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Delhi; nor that the English people should be- 
gin to ask seriously whether Russia intends to con- 
test the possession of India. 

A notable movement in Mexico is summarized in 
the ‘‘ Nation” of last week as a ‘‘ Catholic reaction.” 
Legislation of the most stringent kind has for a long 
time past steadily restricted the operations and con- 
fined the influence of the Roman Catholic Church ; a 
legislation so searching and so oppressive as to make 
the German Falk laws seem child’s play in compari- 
son. The nationalization of the church property de- 
prived it at a stroke of from one-third to one-half of 
the entire real estate of the country, and since 1867 the 





Church has only been able to hold those buildings 


which are strictly devoted to religious rites; even 
these are held by sufferance of the Government, the 
choicest of them being at any time subject to sale to 
the highest bidder. Ten years ago, by amendments 
to the Constitution, the Church and the State were 
declared independent forever ; the Church was dis- 
qualified from holding any real estate or capital in- 
vested in real estate; monastic orders were abol- 
ished ; and marriage was made a civil contract. The 
following year the State was declared to be supreme 
over the Church, religious liberty proclaimed, relig- 
ious instruction forbidden in public schools, religious 
rites restricted to the interior of churches, priests 
forbidden to wear any distinctive dress in the streets, 
and the Church prohibited from receiving legacies. 
This sweeping legislation was completed a little later 
by the adoption of a law under which Jesuits were 
expelled from the country. These laws have been 
rigorously enforced everywhere except.in the remoter 
districts, the priests maintaining such a contest 
against them as public sentiment would permit. 
Lately, however, there has been a growing apathy on 
the part of the Government in the enforcement of 
this legislation, owing to the financial straits in which 
it finds itself. Religious processions have recently 
paraded the streets of Toluca, within fifty miles of 
the capital; monasteries, it is said, have been re- 
established ; and even in the City of Mexico the 
priestly garb is seen on the public thoroughfares. It 
is probable that Diazand his adherents have made some 
secret arrangement with the leaders of the Church ; 
and in a country where universal suffrage prevails, 
and the priests wield their customary power among 
the population, some such issue has been almost in- 
evitable from the start. It is also felt that these re- 
strictive measures are inconsistent with republican 
institutions, and whenever public sentiment is ripened 
to the point of acceptance, a modification of this leg- 
islation is to be looked for. 


The letter which we publish in another column 
respecting Italian church work comes from a gentle- 
man who labored in a very quiet and unostentatious 
way in Italy for its evangelization, for a period of 
some seven years, and who knows whereof he writes. 
The letter to which he refers was written by the late 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, and gives him the heartiest in- 
dorsement ; but that The Christian Union is able to do 
from personal acquaintance. How the Gospel is to 
be carried into Roman Catholic countries like France, 
Italy, Austra, and Spain is a problem. There are, 
however, clearly two ways not to do it: one is by 
attempting to reform the Roman Catholic Church, 
orto help any pseudo reforms within it or on its 
boundary lines, like the Church of Father Hyacinthe 
or the Old Catholics of Germany; the other is by 
sending out sectarian propagandists to fight one 
another, in a forlorn attempt to make the Roman 
Catholics into Episcopalians, Congregationalists, or 
what not. A set of separate corporal guards, each on 
its own hook, is no match for an enemy. If 
Protestantism is ever to get a foothold in these 
countries it must be by our aid to spontaneous and 
indigenous Protestant movements, like that of the 
revived Huguenots in France to-day. 


King Alfonso has visited the districts in Spain 
desolated by earthquakes. An attempt to bring 
the Grant retirement bill up for action in the House, 
on the 19th, failed.——Emperor William, of Ger- 
many, has been ill. Several villages in Piedmont 
and Savoy have been devastated by avalanches. The 
loss of life was great. A raid was made on New 
York gambling-houses on the night of the 21st.—— 
General Hatch has been ordered to expel the Okla- 
homa ‘‘ boumers”’ by force, if need be. They threaten 
resistance.——The English Cabinet considered the 
French proposals as to Egyptian finances on the 21st. 
—tThe House Committee on Public Lands have 
reported favorably a measure prohibiting aliens from 
acquiring title to land.——Two or three whales have 
been captured on the Long Island shore.——A con- 
vention said to have been agreed upon by England 
and Turkey for the occupation of Egypt, has been 
published.—A cold wave swept over the country 
on Thursday. Thermometer at Mount Washington, 
50° below zero.—The capital of Dakota is to be 
changed from Bismarck to Pierre. ——The Oregon Cen- 
tral Land Forfeiture bill has passed both houses of Con- 
gress.—A Chicago book-thief, arrested on Friday, 
had considerable dynamite in his possession.——A 
French attack on Kelung has been repulsed.——The 
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was burned at her dock in New York on Saturday. 


Loss, $150,000.——At Chicago the Grand Jury has 
indicted 249 judges of election. ——The revolution 
in Colombia increases in importance. ——The House 


Committce on Rivers and Harbors have agreed to 
recommend an appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
improving Galveston harbor. ——Chicago Socialists 
held a mecting on Sunday to rejoice over the London 
explosions._—Elections for Senators in France, on 
the 25th, resulted in a Republican gain of 12. In 
18 districts no choice was made.——Cunningham, the 
man arrested in the Tower of London, and suspected 
of complicity in the dynamite explosions, has been 
held for trial. —The roof of the House wing of the 
Capitol at Washington caught fire on Monday. The 
fire was easily extinguished, with slight damage. 


We are sorry to know that some of our readers took se- 
riously the story labeled ‘*Couldn’t Afford It,” transferred 
last week from the ‘Christian at Work”? to our columns. 
It should have been labeled, for serious-minded readers, 
“ This is a joke,” and would better not have gone in, with or 
without label. 


A GREAT RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT. 

EW, comparatively, are aware that a remarka- 

ble religious movement has been in progress in 
Sweden and Norway of late years, which promises to 
modify the status of existing churches therein. The 
Scandinavian immigration to this country, and par- 
ticularly to the Northwest, has been so large, and 
withal so valuable, that we cannot but feel deeply in- 
terested in aught pertaining to their religious lifeand 
history. It is estimated that there are 1,500,000 
Scandinavians in this country, while they constitute 
one-fourth of the population of Minnesota. They are 
intense Protestants, reverent in their allegiance to the 
Bible and regard for the Sabbath, ardent Republicans 
in politics, and quickly inspired with the genius of 
American institutions. Physically strong, thrifty, 
filling all walks of life, they are pronounced, for the 
best of reasons, ‘‘the best foreigners that come to 
our shores.” Reared at home nominally in the faith 
of the Lutheran Church, it has been taken for granted 
that only this State Church existed among them. But 
the visit to Sweden last summer of the Rev. M. W. 
Montgomery, till quite recently Superintendent of 
Home Missions for Minnesota, has brought to public 
attention a noteworthy Free Church movement, the 
history of which is full of much that is striking and 
worthy of admiration and study. It certainly por- 
tends a higher future religiously for the northern 
countries of Europe, and is likely to result in relations 
of sympathy and fellowship between Congregational- 
ists and those embraced in some of these free 
churches. This ‘‘ awakening,” as it has been called, 
which eventuated in a very considerable secession 
from the State Church, began some forty years ago. 
During allthis time s deep, quict, and extensive re- 
vival has been going on, led in the outset by Karl Olaf 
Rosennis, whose preaching, designed to arouse the 
State Church from its spiritual lethargy, was attended 
with widespread fruitfulness. For over a quarter 
of a century this John the Baptist of the free church 
movement labored with quenchless zeal, as teacher, 
editor, preacher, and evangelist, reaching all parts of 
the kingdom, and arousing the people to a new relig- 
ious life. Slandered, ridiculed, and persecuted, he 
continued his holy crusade, still in the communion of 
the State Church, and proposing, not separation from 
it, but only its spiritual reformation. Nearly simul- 
taneous with this evangelism of Rosennis, a Methodist 
missionary from England, the Rev. George Scott, be- 
gan work as a revivalist, and, though mobbed and 
driven out of the country, returned afterwards, to 
find that his labors had not been in vain, and that 
others had been meanwhile raised up to continue his 
well-began work. The Baptists a few years later be- 
gau some missions in Sweden, which proved success- 
ful, and survive in the prosperous Baptist churches 
now found inthatcountry. At Rosennis’s death, his 
mantle fell on Dr. Waldenstrém, Ph.D., of Geffle, a 
professor in a State school, a preacher of remarkable 
power, and a prolific author. Originally a Lutheran 
priest, he has pioneered this movement with signal 
sagacity and ardor, being led gradually by the Holy 
Spirit, until a formal separation of those in sympathy 
with this movement took place, and resulted in the 
formation of mission churches, now numbering 
about 400, with a membership of not less than 
100,000. Other and able men have co-operated with 
Dr, Waldenstrém, e. g., the Rey. E. J. Ekman, Presi- 
dent now of the Mission Union, and of the Theoilogi- 
cal School at Kristinehamn ; yet it has been from the 





start ‘‘a people’s movement, begun and led by God.” 
The issues made with the State Church were these : 

1. That a State Church, including in its member- 
ship all citizens, cannot be a true Church of Christ. 

2. That a Christian Church should be composed of 
those only who are supposed to be converted. 

3. That only converted men should be pastors of 
churches. 

4. That only those should be allowed to partake, at 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, who truly be- 
lieve in Christ. 

The Lutheran State Church is of course opposed to 
these independent mission churches, which are draw- 
ing heavily upon its own best elements, and it has vis- 
ited upon them and their leaders every variety of per- 
secution possible in these days. During the last 
decade this movement has, in spite of opposition, grown 
rapidly, and the churches which are its offspring 
are large and strong, particularly in the cities. The 
Free* Mission Church in Stockholm numbers 1,500 
members; one in Geffle, 1,200 ; one in Gdtenburg, 1,000, 
etc. These churches retain their old suggestive titles, 
e.y., **The Brothers’ Society at ——,” ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian Church at ——,” ‘‘ God’s Church in ——,,” ‘‘ The 
Local Church at ——.” In laige parishes several houses 
of worship are owned by one society, and all the church 
buildings are called ‘‘ prayer-houses.” The ‘ lead- 
ers” of these churches are for the most part gifted, 
consecrated laymen, and are chosen by the churches 
themselves from their membership, aud in the pub- 
lished lists of these their vocation is given as, ‘‘ Mr. 
A., the wood-turner ; Mr. B., the miller, etc.” Indic- 
ative of the activity and missionary interest of these 
churches these facts are sufficient. The Mission 
Union employs twenty-two foreign missionaries ; they 
have two theological schools, seven religious period- 
icals and journals, etc. Thetype of piety is fervent, 
simple, and Scriptural. Everything is settled in the 
domain of belief and practice by an appeal to the 
Bible. In polity they are Congregational, the lead- 
ing features of their history and methods resembling 
those of the New England churches established by the 
Pilgrims. Dr. Waldenstrom himself writes : ‘‘ These 
free churches are in foundation and ground Congre- 
gational.”’ 

An attempt is now being made to establish 
relations of ecclesiastical fellowship between Con- 
gregationalists in this country and these free mis- 
sion churches in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark ; 
also with like churches in the United States, which 
number some 250. Mr. Montgomery has, with this 
view, been appointed Superintendent of the Home 
Mission work among the Scandinavians in this land. 
It is his belief that Congregationalists can do much 
to help these free mission churches ; can gather into 
them the churchless, can make them acquainted 
with us, can found Scandinavian professorships 
in some of the theological seminaries, and can ex- 
tend aid to their theological schools abroad. Dr. 
Waldenstrom—the Chalmers of this movement— 
and President Ekman are seemingly in hearty sym- 
pathy with the plan of bringing these free churches 
and those of Congregational faith and order into fel- 
lowship and co-operation in Christian work. The 
Congregationalists have formally extended to them 
the right hand of greeting and recognition, and their 
acknowledgments have thus far been cordial and 
sincere. This movement, so far as Scandinavia is 
concerned, is the harbinger of a continued religious 
revival among the people; of the modification of 
the power and intolerance of the State Church, and, at 
no distant day, of its disestablishment ; of the speedy 
realization of entire religious liberty ; of the steady 
multiplication of these mission churches, and of a 
far better provision through them for the spiritual 
wants of the Scandinavians ; and, apparently, of the 
practical union and co-operation on their part with 
the Congregationalists of America. 


THE FAITH CURE. 


y AST week a well-dressed, intelligent, and be- 
nevolent-looking lady called at our office to 
invoke our co-operation in building up a faith-cure 
institution which she had recently transplanted from 
Asbury Park to New York City. She received no 
encouragement, and went away disappointed. Sey- 
eral correspondents have written us asking for the 
address of some such institution, without securing it. 
One correspondent desired his name sent to some 
one specially gifted in prayer, that he might be prayed 
for. It has not been sent. It is not many months 
since neighbors discovered in this city a child with a 
broken limb, which the father expected God would 





set in answer to prayer; complaint was made, and 
the child was taken in charge by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. And now we 
find in the New York ‘ Tribune” of last week the fol 
lowing telegraphic account of a faith-cure hospital in 
St. Louis. We publish itin full, because u 
strikingly both the nature aud the results of this 
irrational and injurious superstition : 


1b uiustrates 


‘* A singular case was developed in the Coroner’s office, in 
connection with the death of a child named}Joseph Durham. 
The testimony showed that a faith-cure minister, named 
J.D. Asbough, about two months ago founded a faith 
cure hospital at St. Louis similar to the one in Gristol, Eng 
land. Allof the patients were to be cured by prayer. The 
hospital was supported by charity, and was soon filled with 
children. As soon as they were admitted, the matron, the 
mninister, and the attendants began praying. No matter 
what turn the patient took the praying was kept up. No 
medical attendance was allowed. The patients grew worse 
day by day, and many of them were taken away. But nine 
of them were cured. The child, Joseph Durham, was ad 
mitted a week ago, and was thenin fair health. He soon 
became sick, and the faith system was resortedto. The 
result was that he grew rapidly worse. Appeals were made 
nightly to the Throne of Grace, and while caressing the pa- 
tients as if to drive away the disease, the attendants made 
use of such expressions as : ‘ The good God please make these 
sufferers whole.’ ‘Our Heavenly Father, look with benevo- 
lence on the child.’ ‘Jesus, our Saviour, take away the 
germs of disease.’ 

‘** The child, like all of the other patients, grew worse, an‘ 
suffered the most intense agony. No physician was called, 
and it finally died. The institution is filled with children, 
all of whom are dying for want of proper care and medical 
attendance.”’ 

The doctrine of the faith cure, as illustrated in 
these cases, is that God will cure, directly and imme- 
diately, those who have the right quality of faith in 
him, and who express it properly in earnest prayers, 
without the use on their part of the intelligence with 
which he has endowed man—that is, without medical 
skill; and without the employment of the means 
which he has put into their hands for the purpose— 
that is, without medical appliances. This doctrine 
we call a superstition ; it is as opposed to the plain 
teaching of Scripture as it is to common experience 
and common sense. 

Of course there is a certain measure of plausibility 
in it, or it would never have gotten any hold of 
sincere and simple-minded persons. Of course there 
are certain arguments which can be adduced in 
support of it, or it would find no acceptance any- 
where. It is true that at a time when there was no 
medical science, when the medical art did not exist, 
and medical means were unknown, Christ healed the 
sick and raised the dead without the use of medical 
means. It is true that the body and the mind are 
intimately connected, and that, as many diseases are 
imaginary, so imaginary remedies are sometimes the 
most efficacious. It is true that at the present time 
in America nervous derangement is a very common 
cause of sickness and physical suffering; that a 
quiet, restful, hopeful, determined mind is essential 
to cure in such cases, and that even an ill-grounded 
faith will sometimes contribute to this, and a well- 
grounded faith will sometimes produce it. And, finally, 
it is true that God is a present God, and that when we 
are working out our own physical salvation with fear 
and trembling, using every means and employing 
every intelligence and every energy, we may right 
fully and hopefully look to him to work with us and 
in us, helping our infirmities of mind, and so aiding 
us to cure our infirmities of body. But it is not true 
that there is any warrant in reason, Scripture, or 
experience for the doctrine that faith will cure with- 
out means. God by his grace supplements our ener- 
gies; he never supplants them as a reward for our 
laziness. One can no more cure himself of sickness 
than of sin by doing nothing and leaving all to God. 
He might as well hope to pray bread-fruit into an 
oak tree as to pray a diseased liver into a healthy 
condition, or a broken limb into a strong one. 

The teaching of Scripture is directly opposed to 
this superstition. Christ healed the sick; and he 
said to them, According to your faith be it with you ; 
but he habitually called on them to show their faith 
by their works. They were not passive objects of his 
healing. The withered rian stretched out his arm; 
the impotent man rose, took up his bed, and walked : 
the leper went to show himself to the priest ; the 
blind man groped his way to the Pool of Siloam. If 
there are any cases of absolute passivity in Christ’s 
patients, they are the exception ; we doubt if there 
be truly one. Even Lazarus was not called forth 
from his grave till his friends had rolled the stone 
away, nor was the widow of Nain’s son restored to 
his mother till the funeral procession had stopped in 
obedience to Christ’s command. Now, God has 
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stored the earth and air and sea with means of 
healing. There is scarce any disease of any organ that 
nature has not, somewhere in her vast pharmacopeia, 
a specific for it. And studious science has for centu- 
ries been studying in God’s Dispensatory, that it may 
learn what these specifics are. To ignore all that it 
has learned, to repudiate all that God has put in na- 
ture for man’s redemption from disease, and expect 
to cure the sick by repeating formularies and _peti- 
tions, is not faith ; it is contemptuous disobedience ; 
it is disregard of God’s provision. The professional 
faith-curer stands beneath a tree whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations, refuses to pluck them, 
demands that God shall cure him in some other way, 
and calls it Faith. Strangely happy and strangely un- 
happy word! What burdens of grace hast thou 
borne unto men ! and what burdens of their sins and 
follies have they bound on thee and made thee 
sponsor for ! 

A spiritual pride and self-will underlies this faith- 
cure folly. It is a new attempt to achieve the im- 
possible; to make God servant and man master. 
Faith in God is not the conviction that he will do 
whatever I want him todo. It is not the assurance 
that he will take away sickness and sorrow if | only 
ask him. It does not bend his will to mine. True 
faith in God is always mated to reverence and sub- 
wission. It always says, Thy will, not mine, be 
done. It gives, not exemption from siekness and 
sorrow, but grace to pluck a higher health out of 
sickness and a sweeter joy out of sorrow. It bends 
my will to God’s will. Such faith is the physician’s 
best ally; but never his substitute. It accepts the 
economy of God’s healing as it accepts the economy 
of God’s Gospel, and uses the means of health as it 
uses the means of grace. Any other faith cure than 
this, any faith cure which relies on the Mother of 
Lourdes or on the prayers of specially gifted geniuses, 
or dead men’s bones, or live men’s tongues, and 
refuses to use the gifts wherewith God has stored 
the earth for the succor of his suffering children, is 
of the same sort of spurious faith which repudiates 
missions aud Sunday-schools, and expects the con- 
version of the world without the preaching of the 
Gospel. No faith-cure establisnment, therefore, need 
expect help or co-operation from The Christian 
Union, and no correspondent need expect us to direct 
him to any such institution, whose spirit and 
method we believe to be essentially opposed to the 
spirit and teaching of the Word of God. 


THE DYNAMITE GUERRILLA. 
NGLAND and America have again been startled 
by the dynamiteurs, and at this writing the 
Houses of Parliament and the famous Tower of Lon- 
don are both seriously shattered by explosions which 
occurred last Saturday. They were contrived so as to 
take place nearly simultaneously, and on visiting day ; 
and that the loss of life to the entirely defenseless 
and innocent was not more serious is due not to any 
merciful forecasting of the undiscovered assassins, 
but toa Providence which did something to defeat 
their designs. An account of the matter will be 
found in another column. 

This latest act of vandalism has had the effect to 
arouse American sentiment on the subject. That sen- 
timent was unmistakably mavifested by the irrepres- 
sible applause with which the decorous congregation 
in the Broadway Tabernacle of this city greeted, on 
Sunday morning, Dr. Wm. M. Taylor’s vigorous and 
vehement denunciation of the dynamite fiend. 
Senator Bayard has introduced into the United States 
Senate resolutions of ‘‘ horror and detestatiou” at 
these crimes against civilization ; the resolutions come 
up, probably, for discussion this week. Senator Ed- 
munds has brought the matter in a more formal way 
before that body for action, by introducing, and moy- 
ing the reference to the proper committee, a law 
against the manufacture or transportation of ex- 
plosives for destructive purposes. He himself ques- 
tions the coustitutionality of this exact measure, for 
probably the regulation of manufacture must be re- 
mitted to the States ; there seems to us yet more doubt 
as to the practical efliciency of the law in the form 
proposed ; but there is none as to the duty of 
our legislators to deal promptly and vigorously with 
this new crime and the dangers it threatens. Mr. 
Elihu Root, in an address at the Lotos Club, ou 
Saturday evening, in New York City, stated that our 
neutrality laws are to-day just what they were in 
1818, and the offenses punished by them are the same 
as in 1778 ; the laws need an entire revision to meet 
the changed conditions of society. What is quite as 





much needed is a public indignation against the dy- 
namiteurs which shall scare timid politicians into 
courage, and demagogues into silence. If we may 
believe the secular press, Mr. P. A. Collins, a Repre- 
sentative to Congress from Boston, is not sure but 
that the dynamiteurs are right in employing any means 
against Great Britain, beeause England and Ireland 
are at war ; and Senator Bayard’s resolution is said to 
have created consternation among some of his col- 
leagues, although this resolution passed with only one 
dissenting vote. 

There ought to be no room for misunderstanding 
in this matter. This is not war. War is waged by 
one organized body against another organized body. 
The warring parties have a clearly formulated issue. 
The aggressor makes a demand and fights to enforce 
it. If he is successful, he can be treated with, his 
demand granted, and peace secured. His destruct- 
ives are directed against the armed forces of his 
opponent. As little injury as possible is inflicted on 
the unarmed and the defenseless. If the bombard- 
ment of a town is necessary, notice is given that non- 
combatants may escape. War is horrible; but it is 
open, brave, honest. In this case there is no organ- 
ization ; no claim is presented to England by any re- 
sponsible body ; there is no one with whom England 
could treat, if she desired to do so; the attack is 
made not upon armed forces, but upon defenseless 
women and children ; not upon forts, but upon pub- 
lic buildings ; not by open enemies, but by secret 
assassins. This is not war; it is assassination. It is 
not Ireland against England ; it is barbarism against 
civilization. 

And we cannot rest in selfish security in our own 
homes, thinking that we are in no danger. The next 
explosion may be in New York, Chicago, or Cincin- 
nati. The same wild hate of wealth, intelligence, 
virtue, industry, burns hotly in wrathful hearts in 
America. The same mad ambition for infamy in- 
flames and crazes men and women here. The same 
paper which reports the lava-like words of Dr. Tay- 
lor in his pulpit against the dynamiteurs, reports a 
meeting of Chicago Socialists on Sunday afternoon, 
from whose inflammatory speeches we quote a few 
significant sentences : 

** This explosion has demonstrated that Socialists can safe- 
ly go into large congregations in broad daylight and explode 
their bombs. 

“ A little hogs’ grease and a little nitric acid make a terrible 
explosive. Ten cents’ worth would blow a building to atoms. 

“‘Dynamite can be made out of the dead bodies of cap- 
italists as well as out of hogs. 

** All Chicago can be set ablaze in a minute by electricity. 

‘** Private property must be abolished, if we have to use all 
the dynamite there is, and blow ninety-nine hundredths of 
the people off the face of the earth. 

“T have often wanted to be a man [this by a negress who 
presided], but since I have heard that it was a woman who 
has blown up the Parliament buildings in London, I would 
not swap places with any man in the country.” 

The man who, in the face of the facts and utterances 
of last week, is afraid of the dynamite vote, or 
hesitates to express his detestation of the dynamite 
fiend, or apologizes for the use of dynamite because 
‘‘all is fair in war,” ought to be at once set down as 
an ally of the dynamiteurs, and as an enemy of 
civilization. We cannot draw the lines too quickly or 
too sharply. He who is not for the protection of 
life and property in such an exigency is against it. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION. 


HE universal movement which is just now deep- 
ening the interest and broadening the intelli- 
gence of the world in most of the great departments 
of thought is especially evident and especially sig- 
nificant along educational lines. In theology men 
are more and more turning away from the scholastic 
systems of the past to a new and fresh study of the 
Scriptures, with reference not to the building-up of 
systems, but to the needs of men and to the provis- 
ions which the Divine Providence has made to supply 
them. In literature the extreme realistic tendency 
will not be without its beneficial results. It is focus- 
ing the observation of writers on actual life, and if it 
is carried too far and misdirected it is only the excess 
of a healthy and, in the end, a healthful movement. 
In education the attitude of the best thinkers reminds 
one forcibly of that beautiful incident in the New 
Testament when Christ took a little child and placed 
it in the midst of them. It is no longer with the 
foremost and most fruitful minds a question as to 
which is the best complete system or what is the best 
furnishing of the schoolroom, but what is in the 
mind of the child ; what shall minister to it most 
efficiently and develop it most symmetrically. 





Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of ‘the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is one of the most intelligent and earnest of 
these modern students of the educational needs of 
the world. He has contributed more than one chap- 
ter to current discussion, full not only of ample 
knowledge, but of genuine insight and deep sym- 
pathy with child-life. In the current number of the 
‘“North American Review” he states the problem 
afresh, and states it with a force and clearness which 
must go farto confirm those who are already seeking 
better methods, and to awaken in those who have 
not yet embarked on that search a consciousness of 
the imperfections of most of the methods now in 
vogue. We have supposed, because our system was 
elaborate and complete, that it must be both natural 
and efficient, but the very elaborateness and com- 
pleteness of it constitute its peril. It lacks spontane- 
ity, freshness, adaptability, and recognition of the 
true child-life. An American child, Dr. Hall says, 
uses three or four times as many pages of text-books 
in a year as the European child. The United States 
leads the world in the average excellence of school 
buildings, the order and discipline of schoolrooms, 
the perfection of marking systems, the size of educa- 
tional meetings and the number of papers read, the 
number of educational journals, and bulk of educa- 
tional publications. *‘ Atthis moment,” said the super- 
intendent of schools in a certain large city, taking out 
his watch, ‘‘so many thousand children hereare recit- 
ing their grammar lesson, and in so many minutes 
they will all turn to arithmetic.” A Sunday-school au- 
thority lately declared that asthe sun moved across 
our land, one day in every seven, about seven million 
children and adults, with little distinction of age or 
method, would be ‘‘on Abraham’s sacrifice.” Big- 
ness and statistical illustrations are the theme of 
most school reports and addresses. Our printed 
course of study, often so detailed as to destroy all the 
teacher’s freedom and initiative, and our examina- 
tion papers and exhibitions, which too often more 
than make up for lack of thoroughness by the num- 
ber of studies begun, show off the children so well 
that we forget that many of our schools are working 
out here the problem that China has solved so well— 
how to instruct and not devolop. 

In opposition to this numerous and largely artifi- 
cial system—artificial because it is pressed too far and 
made to do a work which system and method never 
can do—Dr. Hall opposes what he calls ‘‘ the new 
education,” which, on the other hand (if we may 
venture to indicate roughly the ever-shifting line 
between the old and new in this field), holds ‘that 
there is one thing in nature, and one alone, fit to in- 
spire all true men and women with more awe and 
reverence than Kant’s starry heavens, and that is the 
soul and the body of the healthy young child. Heredity 
has freighted it with all the accumulated results of 
parental well and ill doing, and filled it with re- 
verberations from the past more vast than science 
can explore ; and on its right development depends 
the entire future of civilization two or three decades 
hence. Simple as childhood seems, there is nothing 
harder to know ; and responsive as it is to every in 
fluence about it, nothing is harder to guide. To de- 
velop childhood to virtue, power, and due freedom 
is the supreme end of education, to which everything 
else should be subordinated as means. Just as to 
command inanimate nature we must constantly study, 
love, obey her, so to control child nature we must 
first, and perhaps still more piously, study, love, obey 
it. The best of teachers have far more to learn 
from children than we can ever hope to teach them ; 
and what we succeed in teaching, at least beyond 
the merest rudiments, will always be proportionate 
to the knowledge we have the wit to get from and 
about them.” 

Dr. Hall strikes the keynote of the true educa- 
tional system when he declares that the education of 
to-day looks at quality rather than at quantity, and 
has in view methods that are natural, and educa- 
tional values ; that is, it rates knowledge of all sorts 
not for its completeness, but for its educational use. 
All sciences, he says, religions, and states exist and 
are good only because and in so far as they develop 
man. The chief specialty of our country must be 
education, if she is to maintain her place among the 
powers of the civilized world; here the wisdom of 
true statesmanship must culminate. The law-givers 
that will rule our land in the next century should and 
must study well the problems of education. What is 
needed on the part of instructors everywhere is 4 
sympathetic and conscientious study of child-life, 
not in books or in systems, but in individual children. 
A literature is already growing as the result of this 
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kind of study ; a literature made up not of abstract 
dissertations, but what Froebel very fittingly called 
‘‘ Life-books.” Nothing that fills the life of the 
child is too insignificant for observation; games, 
toys, playhouse architecture, the little romances which 
children weave about their pets and flowers, the 
stories they invent—in a word, the whole range of 
child-life— must be explored with loving and intelli- 
gent attention. Careful observation of physical life 
must go with this study of temperament, dawning 
intelligence, and opening affections. In this way the 
culture of teachers, utilizing the instincts of play, 
industry, imitation, fancy, will bring itself into 
direct sympathy with the child, larger comprehension 
of its condition and needs, and will turn everything 
to educational value. 

Dr. Hall reports many encouraging facts in educa- 
tional work. Our best colleges are beginning to dis- 
cover the importance of the profession of teaching, 
and are making provision for it in departments 
and professorships devoted to instruction. The 
Western States especially are leading in this direc- 
tion, while the South is already making a new de- 
parture toward this end. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

ORE than any other question the great majority 

of men here are interested in seeing what will be 

the political consequences in the South of Democratic 
control of the National Government. The color line is 
about as troublesome to-day as it was thirty years ago. 
Can the Democrats settle it more satisfactorily than the 
Republicans ? or must it be left to other processes than po- 
litical ones ? are problems which the next four years will 
go far to solve. They will also bring out the now almost 
dormant faculty among Southern men of how to practi 
cally administer affairs. They can hardly be said to have 
any experience in that line. The South to-day is misera- 
bly weak in the number of men it sends to Congress who 
take part in the actual and practical parts of legislation. 
Of all those from that section who have been mentioned 
for a Cabinet place, Senator Garland is the only one who 
has shown decided aptitude for dealing with the facts 
of government. Jones, of Louisiana ; Lamar and Money, 
of Mississippi ; Barbour, of Virginia, are all excellent 
gentlemen, but their record in Congress amounts to 
little. Of the Southern Senators, Jackson, of Tennessee, 
with Garland, is almost the only one who does much 
that can be called hard work. Of those who are well 
known, Lamar, Wade Hampton, and Ransom are 
conspicuous as any. Yet they can hardly be said to be 
efficient Senators. They never speak, and do very little 
commitee work. Morgan and Jones talk, but to very 
little effect, and the others are hardly ever heard from. 
Perhaps it may be said that they are in a minority ; but 
that is not wholly an excuse, and after this winter they 
must needs feel that the success of the administration is 
largely in their hands. For twenty years this has been 
a government by the North. Now the South has its 
opportunity to display whatever of conservatism and 
statesmapship its leaders possess. They will do the best 
they can ; and, for one, under the changed conditions, 
I do not expect to see any reactionary ideas prevail, 
though there will be halting and inefficiency for a time. 

These men have learned bitter lessons since their 
palmy days, and they come very much sobered to the 
authority and importance which Cleveland’s election 
guarantees tothem. Whatever their faults may be, they 
intend to be discreet. Most of them have a bitter hatred 
against lavishness in the use of public money. 
They are not so used to large sums as Northern men. 
It will be one feature of the new régime that economy 
will be practiced, the dollars counted, and in some 
respects we shall retu .2 to the day of small things. The 
country will find that the Democrats have no brilliant 
policies planned. Their first aim will be to curtail the 
extravagances of the civil service, bring the Pacific 
railroads to terms, stop the stealing of the public lands, 
and reform some minor abuses which have grown up. 
In the South the average Democrat looks forward more 
to getting the negroes out of the Federal offices, and 
putting white men in, than to any other result of their 
victory. Do not look for any commotion after March 
4, for it will not come. After six months it will be 
time enough to speculate about other things, but until 
after midsummer President Cleveland will do nothing 
beyond getting his duties well in hand, showing the 
country that no disturbance is to happen, and steadily 
refusing to be bullied or wheedled into doing what his 
own common sense does not approve. 

One thing bas impressed me very strongly during the 
past few days as one of the results of a Democratic ad- 
ministration. Since the war the number of Southern 
ladies who have taken part in Washington society has 
been comparatively small. A few of the younger gen- 
eration, belles of White, Sulphur Springs, and the im- 
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mediate families of Congressmen, are about the only 
ones who have been known here. The old Southern 
type, which reigned before the war, has almost disap 
peared, leaving Washington a Northern city. But 
already a change is apparent. Shutters which have not 
been opened for years upon venerable houses in Wash 
ington and Georgetown are let down ; men thrust to the 
back ground are coming forward, and women who would 
not enter the White House while Grant and Hayes lived 
there are now looking forward to a return to society 
under Democratic rule. Society in Washington is either 
official, or so closely allied to it that separation is diffi 
cult, and political society is a hotbed of intrigue and 
ambition, where weighty matters are discussed and pol 
icies settled in the confidential talk of a promenade or 
about the dinner-table. Southern women were always 
famous politicians. They are coming back into power, 
softened in many ways, but still cherishing a belief that 
a great difference exists in their favor between the ruling 
classes of the North and South. Washington is largely 
what the administration is. She has little local spirit 
The institutions which elsewhere are the fruit of private 
or municipal bounty are here the creations of Congress 
Libraries, museums, asylums, hospitals, statues, schools, 
and almost every form of charity, come from the out 
side, and sre managed by official residents. All these 
will slowly be transferred from Northern to Southern 
hands, and the effect will be worth noting. 

Luxury and extravagance reign in Washington with 
out perceptible diminution from the evils which afflict 
business communities. Handscme houses are going up 
rich people moving in, the expenses and habits of fash 
ionable folks growing more lavish year by year. We 
are getting a permanent winter society of wealthy peo 
ple from everywhere, a sort of social oasis where there 
is no smoke, no business, only slight echoes of disaster 
and failures. One can live here without seeing or hear 
ing dis»greeable sights and sounds, taxes are easy, and 
society very free. So we know only by report of short 
crops and long lists of bankruptcies. Washington 
itself, living on salaries and fixed incomes, cares nothing 
for them as yet. There are projects for a Roman Cath 
olic university, a grand library building, ornamentation 
everywhere. Washington is growing too large and 
rich to be much affected in its material interests by a 
change of administration. All the fears on that score 
are now laughed aside ; the theaters are full ; parties 
and receptions chase each other ; the President leads 
society ; society controls the city ; we live in a whirl 
from day to day, as if thig winter were the only thing 
to be thought of, and the spring a century off. I had 
hoped to have something of moment to write about, but 
at present both parties are putting off, one because it is 
so soon to surrender the reins, the other not desiring to 
act until it has them in hand. 

I am glad to note that the action of The Christian 
Union, Boston ‘‘ Advertiser,” and New York “ Tribune,” 
in exposing the shameful neglect of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, through Mr. Eliis, of Louisiana, 
toward the Montana Indians, has resulted in a revival of 
decency on the part of that committee. Through its in- 
action some 400 of the Blackfeet and Piegan Indians 
perished by absolute starvation last spring. Mr. Ellis 
and the committee, by their refusal to grant the neces- 
sary appropriation last spring, have rendered probable 
a repetition of these terrible sufferings. Stung by your 
reproaches, Mr. Editor, on the first day after the recess, 
Mr. Ellis pusbed through the House a resolution setting 
aside $50,000 at once, to relieve their necessities 
Whether it can be made available to reach them in time 
during the harsh Montana winter is doubtful. But, at 
any rate, the indignant protests of a part of the press 
have reminded Mr. Ellis and Mr. Randall that their 
picayunish policy toward these helpless Indians will 
not be allowed to go unrebuked, One of the most effi 
cient agents in securing proper provision for the Indians 
is the Rev. C. C. Painter, agent of the Indian Rights 
Association. I know him well, and can testify to his 
faithfulness and devotion. In a recent letter to the 
“Tribune” he pointed out, clearly and dispassionately, 
how delinquent and responsible Mr. Ellis has been for 
the atrocious treatment of the Montana Indians. Stung 
by this and other criticisms, Mr. Ellis essayed a reply in 
the House Tuesday. It was a general denial, closing 
with some wholesale abuse of Mr. Painter, whom he 
accused of ‘‘infamous falsehood,” and compared with 
Ananias. Mr. Ellis thought to be unanswered by 
transferring the discussion to the House, where Mr. 
Painter could make no reply. The latter, however, in 
terested his Representative, young Francis Rockwell, 
of Massachusetts, who on Thursday called attention to 
Mr. Ellis’s statement, and showed by the records that 
Mr. Painter’s ‘‘ Tribune” letter was literally true. He 
made a good speech, and a thorough refutation of Mr. 
Ellis’s position. What did the latter say? Nothing 
except that he reiterated all that he had asserted. Mr. 
Rockwell, then, in spite of Mr. Ellis’s opposition, ob 
tained the insertion of Mr. Painter's ‘ Tribune” letter 
in the ‘‘ Record.” One thing is accomplished. The at 
tention of the House was called to the wretched pro- 








vision made for the Indians in the Appropriation 
bill. The result was that on Thursday it was consider- 
ably amended, though generally the committee report 
goes through with little change. I see each winter a 
growing reflection of the public sentiment which de 
mands just and equable legislation for the Indian. With a 
few men in the House as zealous for their fair treatment 
as is Senator Dawes. we should soon be relieved from 
such careless consideration of their needs as resulted in 
the decimation in Montana last spring by hunger and 
cold 

Mr. Moody’s meetings, beginning last Friday and con- 
tinuing until Tuesday, were a great success. They 
were crowded in every instance These gatherings 
were held daily, except Sunday, when he addressed 
seven con ‘regations, of which seven were in colored 
churches. To each meeting tickets were issued, so that 
the exercises did not degenerate into a mere scramble. 
Since his departure the pastors of the evangelical 
churches have arranged to continue the series of special 
meetings thus inaugurated. They expect very favorable 
results. I was only able to hear Mr. Moody once. He 
has los’ something of his former fire. but the gain in so 
lidity of thought has more than made up for it. Espe- 
cially winning was the added simplicity and pathos 
which marked all his utterances. Some complaint was 
heard at the use of tickets, and criticism upon the hold- 
ing of several separate services for each sex. Yet the 
former did not deprive any one from attending, by a lit 
tle foresight, and the latter were among the most inter 
esting features of his meetings 

The New England Church has finally determined to 
call Dr. 8. M. Newman, of Wisconsin, at a salary of 
$4,000 a year, with $500 for the expense of removal. 
Next to the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church this 
isthe most complete religious organization in Washing 
ton, and Dr. Newman will find before him an ample 
field of work. EMERSON, 

WASHINGTON, January 22, 1885. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

OSTON, doubtless, is in some sense an ‘‘ Old Curi- 
B osity Shop ;” but there is a side to it which may 
properly be described asa New Curiosity Shop. Here 
is a book which proposes a new departure in theology 
by the way of the “ Calvarminian Doctrine,” and this 
way of return is found in ‘vital theology.” The 
author is given as ‘‘ Faber De Bonsat, P.P.P.,” which 
are abbreviations for Pastor of Pilgrim People. The 
book is expected to make a sensation, although the sen- 
sation has not begun. Perhaps, like the players in 
Hamlet's drama, it has not had time to “‘ leave off” its 
‘* faces,” that the sensation may begin. It assails the 
‘* New Creed ” lustily, and then proposes, as its mission, 
to ‘make repairs,” as the New England Fathers have 
done continually, on the ‘‘Old Standards.” Its old-new 
doctrine is ‘‘ Calvarminian.” Adam, in the fall, lost 
the ‘‘divine nature, or Spirit of God.’ The second 
birth only can restore this lost nature. Here the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of election comes in: God elects to 
save a given number of the race, and he further elects 
to save as many outside of the first given number as, of 
their own free will, shall choose to be saved, which 
grafts Arminianism into Calvinism, and gives, as a vital 
theology, Calvarminianism ; and this will put an end to 
all theological mending. Calvarminianism claims, also, 
to ‘‘throw light on eschatology” by showing that the 
doom of the non-elect, or the non-willing to elect 
themselves, is simply a ‘‘perishing” of ‘‘glory,” and 
not ‘‘endless misery.” I cannot tell the readers of The 
Christian Union where they may find this new pastor. 
I do not know where he preaches. But if he could be 
found, I opine he would be a genuine curiosity. Why 
should theologians continue to wrangle, now that a 
way of reconciliation has been discovered which is so 
unique ? 

Professor George N Marden, of Colorado College, is 
making vigorous efforts tu raise money to tide the Col- 
lege over its present emergencies. The tale of the needs 
of Professors and their families is a touching one. A 
letter lies before me written by the pastor of the church 
in Colorado Springs, the Rev. J. B. Gregg, in which he 
says, very delicately, that the late President was lacking 
in ability to carry out in detail, with care and economy, 
the extensive schemes which he was fertile in devising. 
He further states that the faculty of the College has, in 
consequence, suffered great hardship ; the salaries of 
the Professors are very heavily in arrears, in one case to 
the amount of some $2,000. Prompt response from the 
churches, in moderate sums, would relieve the imme- 
diate wants of these devoted men. I know of one 
church that took a contribution for this relief last 
Sunday. 

Miss Clara Goudenow’s strictures on my report of the 
Stone will case, in last week’s Christian Union, require 
a few lines of explanation. I did not pretend to give a 
‘history ” of Mr. and Mrs. Stone, or of the case ; only 
an ‘‘ outline.” She says that my statement that Deacon 
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Page and Mr. Cutter did not favor gifts to ‘‘ charities and 
institutions” js ‘‘emphatically untrue.” The facts are, 


as they appeared in evidence, that they did not favor | 


gifts to Western Colleges. 
between them and Dr. Willcox cccurred. They did 
favor gifts to Fryeburg Academy and Bowdoin College, 
which Dr. Willcox opposed, but they carried their points. 
Deacon Page was a native of Fryeburg. Another point 


this, that the giftto an heir ‘“‘in no instance exceeded 
$956,000, while Dr. Willcox and his family obtained from 
Mrs. Stone $240,000.” I overlook the use of the word 
‘obtained.” This sum, as it appeared in evidence, in- 
cluded $50,000 left to Mrs. Willcox by Mr. Stone in his 
will, and all the salaries and commissions of Dr. Willcox 
for his services as executor and trustee, which amounted 
to some $58,000. He received precisely what the other 
executors and trustees did, which was about $46,000 
each, and which was not determined by himself. Dr. 
Willcox’s children received the same sum that all of the 
grandnephews and grandnieces did—#5,000 each, or 
$35,000 in all. Thus the Willcox family, apart from 
Mr. Sione’s bequest to Mrs. Willcox and Dr. Willcox’s 
commissions and salary for service3, received from 
“Mrs. Stone ” only about $130,000. This statement is 
according to the testimony. And of this $130,000, 
$25,000 was given to Dr. Willcox to devote to charity, 
and $20,000 more was simply disbursed by him in spe- 
cific lines of charity, which leaves, after the correct 
deductions, but some $85,000 which ‘‘ Mrs, Stone” gave 
or bequeathed to the Willcox family, or which it ‘‘ ob- 
tained” from jer. It is also apposite to state that Dea- 
con Page’s family, who are not relatives, received some 
$15,000, including commissions, from the Stone estate. 
The facts above given are parts of the evidence that ena- 
bled the jury to reach its conclusions. It will afford 
me pleasure at the next trial to state the facts that lead 
the jury to determine its verdict. 

Last Sunday Dr. Alexander McKenzie preached a 
sermon appropriate to the beginning of the nineteenth 
year of his pastorate of the First Church in Cambridge. 
No use of figures was made to show the outward growth 
and prosperity, the increase in numbers and the benevo- 
lence. He did not pause to speak of the stone sanctuary 
that has been built. But with admirable taste and ten- 
derness he lifted up the few salient truths from which 
his ministry has flowed. There was no outline of anew 
departure in faith or works or methods. He drew a 
beautiful picture of the ideal church, in which all the 
members are *‘ Christ's men.” Thus this old church, 
which has seen a quarter of a millennium of service, is 
still one of the strongholds of faith, and the pastor is as 
beloved as he is popular and efficient. 

At King’s Chapel, Sunday afternoon, Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body preached the first series of discourses by promi- 
nent men on vitab themes. His subject was ‘‘God in 
Christ.” He began with the idea that all people have 
conceived of God as he is revealed in human attributes. 
The perfection of this revelation was in the perfect hu- 
manity of Christ, who was the Divine Man. Infinity 
cannot be duplicated, but the moral perfections of God 
can be incarnated. God was in Christ on the cross, suf- 
fering for man, making an atonement which brings man 
to God in peace when he repents and comes to the 
Father in the Son. Dr. Peabody said that he did not 
object to the theological dogma of the Trinity because it 
makes too much of Christ, but because it divides the 
divine attributes. God and Christ are one, because God 
is in Christ. The central thought to-day, said the 
preacher, is in the incarnation. Here is the working 
principle of the Gospel and its unifying center. As a 
composition the sermon was in the preacher's best style 
of pure and rich English. If this sermon could be 
heard in evangelical pulpits it would do much to give 
the Trinitarians a clear idea of the difference between 
their Trinity and the Doctor’s Unity. 1f I understand 
him, his view is that all power is given to Christ by the 
Father ; and the oneness is the absolute fullness of the 
Father in the Son. Hence Christ is the Almighty 
Saviour. Among the other preachers who are to follow 
on successive Sunday afternoons are Dr. T. T. Munger, 
Dr. D. G. Lyon, Dr. George Harris, and others. 

Sunday evening Dr. 8. E. Herrick preached to his 
young people one of his series for the winter. His sub- 
ject was the daily newspaper, the prophecy for which 
he saw in the flying roll of Zechariah. No work of man 
so overawes him as does this ubiquitous power of the 
daily paper. It brings knowledge, facts, companion- 
ships. If the editor will give him facts he cares not for 
his theology, or his denomination, so far as it concerns 
his paper. 

Mayor O’Brien has drawn the fire of the daily papers 
by aspeech at a Catholic festival, in which he eaid Bos- 
ton is no longera Puritan but a Catholic city. Relig- 
iously, it is neither Puritan nor Catholic. I hope it is 
Christian. The habit of setting mayors and governors 
to make speeches on al! occasions is very mechanical. 
No wonder that the oratory runs them, or that there are 
frequent ‘‘slop-overs,” to use a slang phrase. 

OBSERVER. 


At this point the outbreak | 


,and Drunkards was 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


| FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


HE seventh annual meeting of the Citizens’ League 

for the Suppression of the Saleof Liquor to Minors 
held Tuesday evening at the 
Palmer House club-rooms. The President said that 


| the city authorities had assisted the League in its 
in Miss Goodenow’s letter which needs explanation is 





work, while the County Commissioners had used the 
jury system to nullify the law and prevent the Society 
from accomplishing its aims. His suggestions in refer- 
ence to the legislation to be secured at Springfield will 
undoubtedly be heeded. The report of the Executive 
Committee was encouraging. The influence of the 
League upon the morals of the city has been healthful. 
An effort is to be made to put the League on a perma- 
nent financial basis on or before February 22, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. That day the Citizens’ Law-and-Order 
League of the county has decided to observe with ap- 
propriate meetings and demonstrations as a Jaw-and- 
order day. 

The Secretary’s report showed that during 1584 the 
number of saloon keepers prosecuted was 734; charges 
made, 1,114; selling to minors, 323 ; keeping disorderly 
houses, 248 ; selling to drunkards, 476 ; selling without 
a license, 67; discharged by Justice, 92 ; held to Crimi- 
nal Court, 105; nolle prosequied, 99; continued, 367; 
fined, 451 ; amount of fines, $6,257. Up to the present 
time the League has brought 3,757 charges against sa- 
loon keepers ; of that number 596 were held to the Grand 
Jury and 1,607 were fined by Justices. 

The receipts for the year bate been $8,739; the ex- 
penses, $7,916. Mr. Rumsey was re-elected President, 
and Andrew Paxton, General Agent. A score or more 
of our most prominent citizens serve the Society as Vice- 
Presidents. The Society has made its power felt in every 
part of the city, in adjoining towns, and in various cities 
throughout the country. There is no organization here 
more deserving of the support and sympathy of law- 
abiding citizens. 

The District Attorney has finally been able, under the 
findings of the United States Grand Jury, to bring 
Messrs. Mackin, Gallagher, Gleason, Biehl, Hansbrough, 
Shields, and Sullivan to trial for conspiracy to defraud 
the voters of the Eighteenth Ward of their rights as citi 
zens. The case has thus far been well managed, and, 
though conviction is not certain, the persons indicted 
and their friends are far from happy orhopeful. It will 
be a good while before similar efforts at ballot box stuff- 
ing are made in Chicago. We are sorry to say that the 
jury disagreed in the case of Clingen, Stevens, and 
Owens, who were arrested and brought to trial for false 
registration. It is understood that the point of disagree- 
ment was both as to fact and intention, four of the jury 
being in favor of an acquittal. It isunderstood that the 
case will be tried again. 

A special Grand Jury has, itis understood, decided to 
indict over 200 of the judges at the last election for fraud 
and neglect of duty. One of the special objects voted 
for was an appropriation of $100,000 from the money 
obtained from license fees for the support of extra 
policemen. By the returns the appropriation was 
carried, The policemen were appointed, and are doing 
well. It now appears, from a recount of votes, that 
false returns were made, and that the appropriation 
was lost by a few hundred votes. That there was an 
understanding between the judges of election how the 
vote should be declared seems tolerably clear, and it is 
just as clear that the people feel that the time has come 
for them to assert their rights and to inflict the severest 
punishment possible under the law upon those who 
thus tamper with the ballot-box. 

In the death of the Rev. William Barry, long the 
Librarian and moving spirit in our Historical Society, 
the city loses one of itsoldest and most honored citizens. 
He died at the house of his son-in-law, B. F. Culver, 
Esq. Dr. Barry was an accomplished scholar, a man of 
great energy of character, and of singular suavity of 
manner. He was more than eighty years old, and for 
several years had been in feeble health. He was a 
graduate of Brown University, for several years a Unita- 
rian minister, and had spent many years in Europe. 

That wasa terrible calamity by which seventeen out of 
forty-five inmates of the Kankakee Insane Asylum were 
burned to death last Saturday morning. It was almost 
impossible to keep those who had been rescued from 
going back into the flames. How the fire originated is 
sti!l a mystery, though two things are pretty well 
vouched for—the furnace was dangerously near the 
woodwork, and the appropriations for protection against 
fire have been far too emall. The officers and employees 
of the asylum are acquitted of all blame, and are highly 
praised for the heroism many of them manifested. The 
asylum was built after approved methods, and is one of 
the best in the State. The intense cold, reported at 
from ten to thirty-four degrees below zero in different 
parts of the State, added very much to the suffering and 
the danger connected with this fire. 

Services Sunday were rather more than usuallyinter- 
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address on the late Schuyler Colfax. Professor Swing 
spoke of the abolition of dogma as the end of contro- 
versy among Christians, and a true sign of an approach 
ing millennium. In the afternoon recognition services 
were held in the chapel of the recently organized La Salle 
Avenue Baptist Church, Drs. Lawrence and Henson 
{aking part. Among the Methodists the revival serv- 
ices at Ada Street, under the direction of the Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, attracted a good deal of attention. At 
the Monday morning ministers’ meeting the results of 
the day were favorably reported. The Rev. F. A. 
Harding reported the progress of a great revival among 
railroad men, cspecially among engineers. An old 
round-house belonging to the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad is going to be turned into a prayer- 
meeting 100m. Twenty-seven persons profess to have 
been converted at the Halsted Street Church, and eighty- 
five in the suburbs, within a week. There is a good 
deal of interest in the church at Oak Park, and in some of 
the Norwegian churches. Major Cole’s meetings at the 
Wabash Avenue Church are promising. About forty 
from the Sunday-school have been converted, and 
twenty-five have joined the church. Thus far the in- 
terest is chiefly confined to the Methodist churches, 
though it is by no means wanting in the churches of 
other denominations. One of the State evangelists is 
laboring with the Oak Park Congregational Church, 
and the four now employed by the Home Missionary 
Society are wanted in more places than they can 
fill. At the Congregational ministers’ meeting, Mon- 
day morning, Dr. Goodwin spoke suggestively and 
admirably on specific plans of church work, em- 
phasizing the fact that little can be done without 
a plan, and giving it as the result of his experience 
that plans must be varied, and that, come what may, 
the minister must never allow himself to become dis 
couraged. His help is in the Lord, and he should seek 
it constantly and persistently in prayer. 

The meeting of the Congregational Club, Monday 
evening, was for the election of officers, the hearing of 
reports, and the discussing of plans for the future. 
About 200 persons sat down at the tables. As Professor 
Fisk declined a re-election as President, Dr. T. J. Hol- 
lister, one of our oldest and most successful physicians, 
was chosen in his place. Dr. Arthur Little, R. E. Jen 
kins, Esq., and J. W. Scoville, Esq., were chosen 
Vice-Presidents. The other officers were chiefly re- 
elected. 

Those of us who have been in the city more than ten 
years mourn the recent death at Oakland, Cal., of the 
Rev. Robert Patterson, D.D., twice an honored pastor 
of Presbyterian churches here, twice also in the pastorate 
at Cincinnati, and on account of ill health compelled at 
last to settle on the Pacific coast. Dr. Patterson was a 
man of unusual ability, of rare attainments in general 
knowledge, « sound Biblical scholar, a thoughtful, able, 
and impressive preacher. He gave several years to the 
service of the United States Christian Commission dur- 
ing the late war, and was often at the front visiting the 
soldiers, though his duties kept him for the most part 
at Philadelphia. As a friend and acquaintance few 
were more genial or more worthy of affection. 

The work of the New West Education Commission in 
Utah and adjacent Tcrritorics is very encouraging. The 
Commission has sixty-three teachers at work in Utah, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. Ata meeting of the direct- 
ors, Wednesday, Secretary Bliss, who has-just returned 
from a visit to these schools, said that New Mexico is 
the darkest spot in the country, but that even here, in 
the vicinity of the railroads, the people are showing an 
inclination to adopt modern customs, and are eagerly 
patronizing our schools, Their great ambition is to learn 
the English language. The Mormons still continue to 
send their children to the twenty schools the Commission 
has opened in Utah. Were it not for a Jack of funds 
with which to push forward, the outlook would be most 
hopeful, We rejoice in the conviction of Reed Clauson 
for polygamy, and in the penalty he is to suffer for his 
crime, but, after all, we believe that education will do 
more than law to suppress the terrible Mormon iniquity. 
Let Christians rally to the support of the schools which 
the various denominations have established under its 
baleful shadow. Let Congregationalists especially see 
that the treasury of the New West Education Commis- 
sion is kept full, and ere many years there will be a 
generation raised up within Mormondom itself to fight 
against its iniquities. 

Last evening the Art Association gavea brilliant recep- 
tion at the rooms ofthe Art Institute. The exhibition 
of pictures was creditable for a new city. Some of the 
pictures would win praise anywhere. 

The funeral of the Hon. William H. Wells, once 
Principal of the Normal School at Westfield, Mass., 
author of a popular English grammar, and for several 
years Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools, 
will be attended to-day at the Union Park Church. The 
Board of Education has passed flattering resolutions 
in his memory, and in his case the resolutions do not 
overstate his merits. 
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“NOT LESS, BUT MORE.” 
By 8. H. THayer. 


\ 7] HEN youth was borne on tireless wings, 
And hope to hope would beck and call, 
When liquid accents held me thrall, 
And music woke from golden strings, 


Then eagerly my glad heart beat, 
From sheerest turbulence of joy ; 
The world was visioned to the boy 

In prophecies of fancy sweet. 


No boding cloud would o’er me rise, 
No dumb despair within me pall : 
I heard the happier voices call, 

And answered back in wild replies, 


Or answered back with laughter low, 
That echoed, through the April sky, 
Like mocking minstrelsy, to die 

In laughter’s clamorous overflow. 


Unheeding, then, my utmost thought, 
So frail, that, like the bloom of May, 
It changed with every changing day ; 
But now, through furnace-fire ’tis wrought ! 


And now, the glowing sun is veiled ; 
The brooding heart has felt its pain ; 
The music yields a fitful strain, 

And hope’s fair prophecies have paled. 


Yet, yet, O world! I deem thy store 
Not less, but more; not false, but true ; 
{ keep thy promised land in view, 
And dream of visions more and more ! 
S.ieEry Ho.iow, January, 1885. 


SALT LAKE LETTER. 


PROGRESS OF THE CONFLICT WITH MOR- 
MONISM. 


| FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


LTHOUGH the warfare upon ‘‘ the twin relic of 

barbarism ” has lasted more than fifty years, and 
progress has been slow, and humiliating defeats not a 
few have been experienced, yet it is cheering to know 
that steady and substantial gains have been made. It 
is the purpose of this letter to present in brief outline 
the various phases of the cauapaign which recent months 
have witnessed. 

For a starting-point, not only convenient, but one also 
marking the beginning of the new era in legislation against 
the high-handed doings of the Utah theocracy, Jet me take 
the passage of the Edmunds bill. While, no doubt, this 
measure has fsiled to accomplish much that was ex- 
pected by its advocates, yet at least from twelve to fifteen 
thousands of law-breakers have been disfranchised,and so 
to this extent a stigma has been put upon the practice of 
polygamy, and it has been made politically unprofitable. 
And, besides, the five commissioners have the whole 
matter of ‘‘ plural marriage ” under such surveillance as 
it never before received. From the very nature of the 
case, the best results of the Edmunds bill cannot ap- 
pear until after the lapse of years. Then, next, the fact 
should be recalled that about the same time George Q. 
Cannon, with one exception the highest official in the 
Mormon Church, and sent to Washington by Brigham 
Young, term after term, ‘“‘to cram polygamy down the 
throat of the nation,’ was refused a seat in the House. 
As a further Jefcat and humiliation from the latitude of 
the Potomac, within a year President Arthur reap- 
pointed Governor Murray, one of the most faithful and 
conscientious officials the Federal Government ever had 
in Utah, and the Senate unanimously confirmed him, 
and this in the face of the loudest protest from the Mor- 
mon Church, and the most unscrupulous opposition. 
And, to crown all, last summer, in place of a Chief Jus- 
tice who, if not in sympathy and league with the ruling 
pricsthood, had lost heart, or become indifferent, Judge 
Zane was appointed—a most admirable selection: a 
jurist learned and wise, the soul of candor and fairness, 
courageous also and unflinching. In happy addition, at 
just about the same date, a new District Attorney ap- 
peared upon the field—Mr. Varian, a lawyer well fur. 
nished not only with legal acumen but also with skill 
and determination, as the arduous duties of his position 
required. 

But all this was but a preparation for the fierce assault 
about to be made upon the works, well constructed and 
defended, of the Latter-Day foe. And now, suddenly, 
after only a few arraigaments and only two convictions 
in more than twenty years, the Grand Jury, purged of all 
who either practiced or believed in polygamy, began to 
bring in indictments against violators of the marriage 
law, and several were placed under arrest. Perjury and 
shuffling of all sorts were resorted to by witnesses both 
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great and small. Parents, brothers, sisters, intimates, 
were not in the least cognizant of any indications of 
polygamous relations entered into. The chief officials of 
the Church were entirely ignorant as to who conducted 
the ceremonies of the Endowment House, or as to who 
kept the records, or where they were kept. But, 
fortunately, the wives were brought before the court, 
and, under peril of long imprisonment for contempt, were 
persuaded to testify. And thus two ‘martyrs to re- 
ligion ” were sentenced to heavy fine and long imprison- 
ment. Several more are under arrest and awaiting in- 
dictment, while certain others, knowing ful! well the 
danger impending, have suddenly disappeared. Con- 
sternation is widespread and deep, for hundreds are ex- 
posed to prosecution, and know not whither to flee or 
where the blow will next fall. 

In Arizona, too, the courts bave been taking cogni 
zance of similar infractions of the law. The Mormon 
pretense has always been that polygamy was permitted 
only to dwellers in Zion, and that outside of Utah only 
one wife would by any means be tolerated. But, alas! 
five elders at once fell into the hands of the sheriff, 
three of them bishops, and with little difficulty the 
entire company was convicted, two of them confessing 
their offense, and they, also, are serving out their sen- 
tence. Other cases of the same sort are on hand. The 
courts in Idaho have been moving successfully in the 
same matter, and at least one ‘‘ saint” ponders in the 
penitentiary upon the consequences of obeying “ reve- 
lation” and of ‘‘trying to live his religion.” Eight 
convictions in all, with many more in immediate pros 
pect, are no mean showing forasingle balf year. Let 
the process continue a few months longer, and an im- 
pression cannot but be made upon the minds of the 
most obdurate and fanatical. 

But the courts have been unusually active in other 
directions. Ina recent case, where a many-wived man 
died leaving no will, Judge Zane decided that the chil 
dren of the first wife were entitied to the entire prop 
erty, to the exclusion of all polygamous wives and chil- 
dren, since all marriages save the first were illegal. 
Though to the country at large this decision will be 
accounted good law, yet in this Territory it bears the 
name of wicked persecution. Finally, a few weeks 
since, the Mormon manner of managing public schools 
was investigated by the Federal judiciary. The priest- 
hood has always boldly claimed the right to rule in 
everything, politics, business, and education not ex 
cepted. And from the first the school has been but an 
adjunct of the Church. The bishop was ev-officio man 
ager ; the catechism and Book of Mormon were taught ; 
the prayers were after the exact model of the Tabernacle ; 
only orthodox ‘‘ saints” were allowed to teach, and 
often tithing was deducted by the trustees from teachers’ 
wages. Of late, in districts where non-Mormons reside, 
care has been exercised to conceal the form of church 
interference while strictly maintaining the substance of 
church control. But so thoroughly Mormon are the 
schools, even in Salt Lake, so stifling is the odor of the 
theocracy, that no non-Mormon ever thinks of patroniz- 
ing them, but, though paying heavy taxes, sends his 
children to private or denominational schools. Anda 
few weeks since, when in one of the districts a tax was 
voted for a new schoolhouse, a number of citizens 
refused to pay, secured an injunction against the col- 
lector, and asked the court to make it perpetual, on the 
ground that the school was not public, but sectarian. 
At the trial of the case a mass of evidence was brought 
forward in the shape of living witnesses and printed 
church documents, setting forth the entire policy, aims, 
and methods of the Utah Church. Among the rest it 
appeared that public money had been used in large 
sums for the purchase of copies of the Book of Mormon 
and stereotype plates of the same, ete. And though 
the judge decided against the petitioners, the attempt 
will prove invaluable in many ways, and especially as a 
warning to the priesthood to let things secular alone. 

Still further, in Idaho, politics have gone all wrong 
for the Salt Lake magnates, For years they have held 
the balance of power in that Territory, and so have pre- 
vented all hostile legislation. Then, to strengthen 
themselves, and to maintain the political control thus 
possessed, during two years some thousands of settlers 
have been colonized in the southern and eastern counties, 
and organized into ecclesiastical ‘‘ stakes” and ‘‘ wards,” 
with skilled and trusted elders torule. Last November, 
grown bold and insolent by success, John Taylor and 
George Q. Cannon attempted to nominate and elect all 
the principal officials, and sent up a list of paves. 
This action aroused great indignation, so much so that 
the Democrats, who hitherto had been in league with 
the Mormons, now turned against them and made com- 
mon cause with the Republicans to defeat them at the 
polls, The ‘saints’ were badly worsted, and then, 
essaying to throw out the votes of certain precincts, that 
the results of the election might be reversed, a Federal 
judge was on hand to compel the commissioners to 
count them in again. In this way the Territorial Legisla- 
ture became for the first time anti-Mormon, and at once 
proceeded to pass an iron-clad oath which debars every 





friend of polygamy from either voting or holding office 
Other measures are on foot to prevent Mormons from 
ever again ruling in Idaho. Finally, the Mormon can 
didate for Congress, john Hailey, for whom they shouted 
frantically and voted solid, now comes out most sav- 
agely against them, and announces himself a bitter 
and unending foe to polygamy and priesthood. 

Nor is the story of the political woes of the hierarchy 
yet complete. Since the November election a new po 
litical movement has sprung up, whose future is as yet 
uncertain, but a great sensation has already been made, 
and large results are by no means improbable. The 
leaders call themselves the Young Democracy of Utah ; 
their following is composed largely of Mormon or 
‘* apostate” elements, and they aim at a complete separa- 
tion of State and Church. The fundamental principles 
adopted have the true ring of freedom and intelligence. 
At 4 meeting held on the anniversary of the battle of 
New Orleans two notable speeches were made, which 
seem to herald the dawn of a new day. Both were by 
rising and able lawyers—one by Rawlins, son of a Mor- 
mon bishop, and the other by Alfales Young, Brigham’s 
only son by his tenth wife, a graduate of Ann Arbor, and 
cultured by two years of study and travel in the Old 
World. Words more solemn or weighty concerning the 
situation here have seldom been spoken. Polygamy 
received a withering blast from those who were suffer- 
ing itscurse and shame, and the heroic son of the late 
head of the Latter-Day Church aflirmed that in Utah 
there is no State, but all isChurch, and that of the 18,000 
who voted for John T. Caine at John Taylor’s dictation, 
17,999 were but ciphers. Just now great hopes center 
upon this stalwart sonof the departed “ Lion of the 
Lord.” Who knows but that eternal righteousness may 
through him work its revenges ! 

Add to all this the steady and most serious inroads 
which for five or ten years the rapidly increasing Chris- 
tian schools and the rising tide of church work have 
been making upon Mormon faith and practice. All the 
large settlements have been compelled to receive and tol 
erate a teacher or a minister, or both. Prejudice and 
dislikes have been overcome. Many warm friends have 
been made. Thousands of children and youth have 
had their eyes opened to a vision of better things, and 
have been well started on the road to civilization and 
Christian intelligence. No one unacquainted with the 
facts in the case from personal observation can imagine 
the stir and the revolution already wrought by the scores 
of devoted Christian women from the East. The 
Christian school work is to be set down as second to 
none of the forces co operating for the regeneration of 
Utah. 

And, finally, we may note two or three results which 
follow from these combined assaults upon Mormonism. 
One is that, as never before, the leaders are forced to 
take the defensive ; are driven to explain, define, deny, 
defend. They are becoming exceedingly sensitive to 
public opinion, What was once their pride to boast, 
they seek now to cover up and to make light of. They 
play the réle of patriotism, and profess great regard 
forthe’aw. They abhor rebellion. Their resistance to 
unconstitutional measures is to be only by means strictly 
legal. Asaspecimen sign of the times may be named 
two recent lectures under ecclesiastical suggestion and 
countenance, and since published as Church documents, 
and both by Elder C. W. Penrose, editor of the Church 
paper. In these elaborate addresses he gives the story 
of ‘‘ Blood Atonement” and ‘‘the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre” as Taylor and Cannon would have it read by 
the Nation and Christendom. The achievement is but 
moderate ; those phrases still stand, as they did before, 
for two of the most shocking passages in human history ; 
but that the leaders felt driven to appoint him who 
wiclded their readiest pen to make the attempt is no in- 
significant matter. 

It remains to mention what may be termed the great 
Utah sensation of the season. Last autumn two of 
the ‘‘apostles,” Brigham Young, Jr., and Heber T. 
Grant, were sent across the Mexican boundary on some 
sort of mission to Sonora, or rather to Cajeme, the hith- 
erto wild and invincible chief of the Yaquis, whose do- 
main, rich insoil and mines, covers a large portion of that 
province. And now, afew dayssince, with great secrecy, 
John Taylor and his second counselor, though feeble 
and nearing his eightieth birthday, sets forth for the 
same lecality, though it involves a journey of several 
thousand miles in midwinter. And credible rumor hath 
it that his high errand fs to make a treaty with said Ca 
jeme, whereby territorial rights shall be secured for the 
saints, and so the way be opened for the inauguration of a 
monster colonization scheme for the Lenefit of polyga- 
mists in a land where Edmunds bills are inoperative and 
Federal judges are unknown. Even detailsof thecom 
pact, price paid, etc., are given. The Church putsina 
stout denial, but the wording is so queer that nobody 


here gives heed. The idea may seem preposterous, but 


in thisregion it is the 1mpossibic that isslways the prob- 
able. Noris it in the Jeast strange that, seeing with 
grave apprehension the steady encroachments of the 
Nation upon the hierarchical establishment, and, in 
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particular, noting what recent headway has been made 
in sending polygamists to prison, that many more con- 
victions are in near prospect, and discerning no hope 
of betterment in Cleveland's inauguration, these deter- 
mined and daring men should attempt some such coup 
déat. Such as must live their religion, and so would 
‘‘rise and reign in the eternal worlds,” when threatened 
by a visit from the United States Marshal, could quietly 
slip over the boader and shake off the dust from their 
apostolic feet against the nation which was unworthy 
of them and had cast them out! And, surely, great 
relief would ensue to Utah, for only the reasonable 
and law-abiding would remain behind, while the fanat- 
ics and impracticables would be all corraled near the 
torrid shores of the Gulf of California ! 
Sart Lake, Utah. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT DYNAMITE. 

HE most terrible explosive in existence is nitro- 

glycerine. Dynamite, giant, atlas, and other 
powders, are simply compounds of nitro-glrcerine with 
non-explosive, porous substances like sawdust, charcoal, 
plaster of Paris, or rotten stone. These compounds may 
be more safely handled, and retain the force of the 
simple nitro-glycerine. From an interesting article in 
the Cleveland ‘‘ Leader” we glean a few facts about the 
destructive agent of which we hear so much nowadays 
in the daily papers. The discovery of the nitro-glyce- 
rine wos made in 1847 by Sobrero, an Italian chemist. 
Twenty years later a Swede, Alfred Noble, invented 
dynamite. The first really effective use of nitro-glyce- 
rine was in the completion of the Hoosac Tunnel in this 
country. It is composed of common glycerine and 
nitric acid, combined chemically in certain proportions 
and at a ceriain temperature. One peculiar quality is 
that it is in all its compound forms more or less poison- 
ous. If even touched by the tips of one’s fingers it pro- 
duces violent headache, followed by colic. The smoke 
and fumes of its explosion are followed by similar ef- 
fects. Nitro-glycerine and dynamite freeze at forty-two 
degrees Fanrenheit, and it is then impossible to explede 
them. Above that temperature, shock and heat to- 
gether will bring about an explosion. Yet dynamite 
may he burned in thin sheets, or even throwa in small 
pieces into the fire, without evil results. Heat alone will 
produce detonation at a temperature of 860 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The uses and abuses of dynamite are many. Says 
the article we have referred to: ‘‘ From being at first 
used as a homeopathic remedy for the headache it itself 
induced, dynamite has come to a hundred important 
uses. It disembowels the earth of its riches, hews down 
and bores through mighty mountains, digs new paths 
for the rivers, the railroad, and the canal, and dis- 
entom)s the granites and marbles to build the palaces of 
mankind.” To this it may be added that it furnishes a 
deadly weapon for Russian Nihilists and German anar- 
chists, and a convenient medium whereby Irish ‘“ patri 
ots” may vindicate their patriotism by harmless explo- 
sions, which fire the hearts and lighten the pockets of their 
admirers. 

The latest application of dynamite is as a missile. A 
dynamite gun, with compressed air for the propelling 
force, has been invented. A picture and description of it 
were given some time ago in the ‘‘ Scientific American.” 
The great difficulty, of course, is to get the shell out of 
the gun without exploding the dynamite by the shock. 
It has been demonstrated that compressed air will do 
this, and that by a 500 pound pressure a thirty-five 
pound shell with seventeen pounds of dynamite can be 
thrown two miles, the explosicn taking place when a 
solid object is struck. But the question remains 
whether cold dynamite, exploded without being 
“‘tamped,” will produce very destructive effects. If 
experiments now going on answer this in the affirmative, 
the dynamite gun may revolutionize modern warfare. 
Though a much more terrible weapon than the torpedo, 
it may be called a ‘‘ peacemaker,” because it will put a 
cheap and effective weapon in the hands of poor and 
weak nations, and make the more powerful hesitate to 
engage in what must be a terribly destructive contest. 








PROTESTANISM IN ITALY. 

My Dear Sir : 

SHORT time since you published a letter from 

Italy, telling of efforts there made to unite in one 
Church all the different Protestant organizations of that 
land. In your issueof the 8tb instant you yourself urge 
that the divisious among these bodies have done serious 
injury to all Protestant work in Italy, and that, because 
of the effect of this sectarian spirit upon “all well- 
informed Italians,” the results of that work had, so far, 
‘been confined chiefly tothe poorer and lower classe3,” 
You say truly tha! this sectarian spirit has ‘* hitherto 
dishonored and weakened Protestantism in Italy,” and 
you add, with equal truth, that if these divisions cen- 
tinue, English and American Christians ‘‘ wi!! be re- 
sponsible for the result.” 





You cannot urge this too emphatically. And yet it 
must be asked sorrowfully, but honestly, how far it is 
this very sectarian spirit—i.e., the eager desire to prop- 
agate one’s own denominational form of Christianity, 
rather than of being co-workers with the Holy Spirit in 
bringing souls to a saving knowledge of Christ—which 
is the real motive power of all this foreign missionary 
zeal for Italy. An American missionary there told me 
many years ago that he had some $15,000 a year to work 
with while he worked in tbe interests of his denomina- 
tion ; and when, in 1866, I went out to Italy, a respon- 
sible offer of $10,000 was made me on the supposition 
that I was going to organize an Ltalo-American Episco- 
pal Church, not one dollar of which was ever forth- 
coming when it was found that this was po part of my 
purpose. In the words of an Italian nobleman, the 
representative of one of the most eminent historic families 
of Italy, ‘‘It is one of the intirmities of men, this of not 
being able, in general, to be zealous unless the spirit of 
sect impels them.” 

Nor is this all. Well-informed Americans, who know 
something of Italian history and of the Italian character, 
might consider that this people is neither uncivilized nor 
heathen, and that, therefore, there may possibly be 
something so offensive and even insulting in the idea of 
our sending foreign missionaries to convert them to our 
forms of Christianity, that our zeal may be productive 
of quite other resulis than such as we aim at. Ina re- 
ligious Italian the first principle of practical Christianity 
is uvity. American Christianity is, in the eyes of those 
who know anything of us, one of disintegration and of 
endless divisions Itisscarcely saying too much to add 
that the educated classes of Italy welcome Americans 
coming to introduce among them a state of things 
which moves their pity, their contempt, or their indig- 
nation, a8 the case may be, very much as New York 
would welcome mi‘siovaries from Turkey coming to in- 
troduce the plague amon? us. 

Nor is this all. Is it not easy to see that, among the 
uneducated Italians who, almost alone (confessedly), have 
been gathered into the:e Protestant sects, the number 
must be indeed small who understand their distinctive 
denominational priaciples, whether theological or eccle- 
siastical, oraccept them on the grounds of intellectual 
conviction ? To subscribe to whatever may be proposed 
to them, whether they understand it or not, is an easy 
thing. Taoisthey may do. The best of these converts 
also receive, in all simplicity, the general principles of 
Christian faith, hope, and charity, common to all true 
Christians, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant; and 
they are, so far, no whit either better or worse than their 
truly religious brethren still in the church out of which 
they have been rescued. Many of these converts—and 
I am not speaking at random—become adherents of this 
or of that system ‘‘for a consideration.” Foreign 
money is a fearfully perilous agency with which to go 
in among ‘‘the poorer and lower classes” of Italy with 
a religious missionary purpose ; and some of the most 
experienced aad wisest of the missionaries have them- 
selves frankly confessed the doubt how far it was the 
Gospel preached to these people, and how far it was the 
temporal assistance proffered to them—the foreign 
money of which the missionaries were known to have 
the disposal—which was to be credited with the growth 
of this exotic Protestantism. 

But if there are some wio are constrained to believe 
and admit that this sectarian spirit must be excluded 
before Protestautism can gain acceptance among the 
middle and upper classes, or obtain any lasting or really 
influential footing in Italy, may I sot venture to press 
my inquiry further yet, and ask, Why attempt to organ- 
ize a foreign Protestantism there at all ? 

If in the interests of Protestantism itself as a system, 
is not this the sect spirit again, only on a somewhat 
broader scale ? 

But if, on the contrary, this is an effort, in all unself- 
ish and catholic simplicity, to biing Italians to Christ 
in such way as is believed to be mos: effectual to that 
end, then is it not worth while to ask whether this end 
can better be reached by such an endeavor to gather 
Italians into any Christian system which is not only for- 
eign to them as a fact, but also alien to their whole his- 
tory, modes of thought, and national character ; or by 
the endeavor to encourage and strengthen those repre- 
sentatives of the best elements of their own Italian 
Christianity who are seeking to cast out the tyranny and 
corruption by which it is thwarted ? 

Italy has but one ecclesiastical and religious hope. It 
is inthe godly earnestness and Christlike spirit which 
is yet in its own Christianity. She will not receive a 
foreign Protestantism. If indigenous Italian Catholic 
reform fail finally, Italy has before her but the alterna- 
tive of thecontinuance of Papal Romanism, or, with far 
greater probability, an utterly irreligious reaction and 
rejection of all Christianity. 

With ali due acknowledgment of the real good which 
has, to a certain extent, been done by the Protestant 
missionaries, the net result of the English and American 
propagandism of the last twenty years is, I believe, to 
multiply difficulties and to heap stumbling- blocks in the 





way of those who have sought for the emancipation of 
pure Italian Catholic Christianity ; and thus to sustain 
Romanism on the one hand, or, on the other, to help on 
the reaction to open infidelity. This, Iam well aware, 
is strong language to use. But 1 write as one who had 
for years the best opportunities for forming his own 
judgment: who stands ready to submit to others the 
grounds of that judgment ; and who takes the liberty 
of placing in your hands, with this, a letter which I am 
sure you will recognize as justification for expressing 
myself in what may, to some, seem a tone unwarrant- 
ably positive. Faithfully yours, 
Winiiam Cuauncy LANGpON. 
BEDFORD, Pa., January 12, 1885. 





THE LAST ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING 
IN THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE. 


HE recent death of Captain Isaiah Rynders recalls 

one of the many arbitrary and overbearing acts of 
this doughty leader of the Empire Club, in the days of 
his irresponsible power in this city. Unlike Tweed, 
with his covetous greed, or our present ‘‘ Boss,” with his 
sharp political deals, Rynders ruled by the power of 
sheer brute force. He was an ardent politician, and an 
intense partisan, but that which excited his fury to the 
hottest pitch was the growing movement to restrain and 
suppress slavery. Like the red flag flaunted before the 
savage bull was the sound of the word “ abolition” to 
this ‘‘ Northern man with Southern principles,” and he 
was determined to crush the fanatics. 

It was the season of the May anniversaries. The 
Anti-Slavery Society, as was their custom, had ap- 
pointed their meeting in the old Broadway Tabernacle. 
Captain Rynders had issued his threats that the meeting 
should not be held. The officers of the Society were 
not men who stood in fear of threats It wes evident 
that a collision was imminent, and the spacious building 
was thronged at the hour of meeting. Prominent onthe 
stage was Captain Rynders, backed by a crowd of low- 
browed, brutal ruffians, ready to obey the bidding of 
their leader. With a touch of savage humor Captain 
Rynders announced that he had come to put down the 
meeting, and to drive the fanatics from the city, but he 
had concluded before this final act to demonstrate to 
them that the black man, the object ef their sympathy 
and Jove, was not a man at all, but only the descendant of 
a moukey, and this would be proved by a distinguished 
man of science whom he had brought to the meeting for 
that purpose. He then called on Professor , from 
Staten Island, who at once proceeded to his task in the 
most quasi-scientific manner conceivable. If it had not 
been such a serious matter it would have been amusing 
to see the absurdity of this attempt of the excited speaker 
to impress his audience with the parade of cheap learn- 
ing and the rubbish of high-sounding technical terms. 
Of course it was all uninteiligible to the bullies of the 
Empire Club, who even bezan to show their impatience 
unmistakably, and Captain Rynders was compelled to 
squelch his champion in the midst of his argument. 

With a show of fair play, be then called on Frederick 
Douglass, who was on the platform to reply to the ** Pro- 
fessor.” Douglass at once responded to the challenge 
being significantly reminded by the Captain to be very 
careful what he said, or it would go hard with him. 
took but a moment to show the audience that the man 
of science was no match for the keen, logical, and elo- 
quent black man who was pleading for his manhood. 
Again and again the house rang with applause at his 
telling points, and at the thorough discomfiture of the 
Professor. Again and again did Captain Rynders in- 
terrupt the speaker, Douglass taking each interruption 
without impatience, and listening to the objection with 
gentlemanly attention. He would then restate the ob- 
jection with greater power and emphasis than it had 
been originally given, saying each time, “Captain Ryn- 
ders says” so and so, and then with keen repartee or 
crushing disproof replying with irresistible power. At 
last, having been repeatedly thrown in this gladiatorial 
contest, the Captain stopped him again with the insolent 
thrust, ‘‘ Fred, you are smart, but it is because you are 
half white, and so are half a man.” At once Douglass 
retorted, ‘‘ Captain Rynders says I am half a man, there- 
fore I must be Captain Rynders’s half brother! But I 
see one in the audience against whom this objection can- 
not stand,” and called up the Rev. Mr. Ward to the 
stage. A tall, stalwart, jet-black six footer, a graduate 
of Union College, came forward, of whom Dr. Leavitt, 
in reportiag the scene, wittily said, ‘‘he was so black 
that when his eyes were shut he did not reflect light 
enough to make himself visible.” Rynders he!d up his 
hands in horror, but allowed him to proceed. He 
plunged at once into the midst of the argument to prove 
that he wasaman. The old Tabernacle walls echoed 
many speeches of commanding eloquence, but I doubt 
if ever there were under its roof strains of higher and 
more irresistible oratorical power than I heard from that 
gifted speaker under the pressure of that unique occa- 
sion. The audience were swept as by a tempest. Even 
the brutal bullies joined in the thundering applause, till 
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at last, Rynders, discomfited and indignant at his defeat, 
resorted to the only weapon left him, and, with a com- 
manding gesture, cried out, ‘‘ This thing has gone far 
enough, and must stop. Boys, go in !” and his myrmi- 
dons went in and soon cleared stage and house, and free 
speech had another defeat. 8. E. W. 


THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA. 
By P. C. Mozoompar. 


HE government of the Marquis of Ripon as 

Viceroy of India has been unique in one respect. 
It has called out the political union of 300,000,000 
Hindus. This has not been done by a policy of aggres- 
sion and tyranny, goading tha people to a cohesive 
resistance. Itis the result of a beneficent sympathy 
with the aspirations of the rising community of edu- 
cated Hindus, who claim a share in the administra- 
tion of their own country, despotically held by the Eng- 
lish for more than a century. The East India Com- 
pany, who were a community of mercantile freebooters, 
annexing revenue and land wherever they could lay 
their hands, sent out heroic viceroys like Clive, Hastings, 
and Dalhousie, to whom their instructions, says Ma- 
caulay, were to this purport: ‘‘ Govern fairly if you 
can ; but, anyhow, send more money, more money, more 
money !” They sent as much money as the Company 
wanted, made as much money as they themselves 
wanted, and in the bargain laid the foundations of 
the present British Empire in India. But their zeal 
went somewhat beyond their discretion, and the result 
was the great Indian Mutiny of 1854, which well-nigh 
drove the English out of the country. The next year 
the Queen refused to renew the charter of the East In- 
dia Company, and assumed the direct government of 
Hindustan through Parliament. She caused a great 
pacific manifesto to be read, proclaiming equal rights 
for all her Indian subjects, native as well as European, 
the administration of justice without distinction of 
creed and color, and she promised the people an increas. 
ing share in the government of the country. These 
fair promises, however, have remained all but dead 
letters in the hands of the strong, selfish bureaucracy 
appointed from England to rule India. The military 
service is closed tothe natives altogether, and a homeo- 
pathic dose of the civil service is doled out to the mill- 
ions hungry for post and privilege. The consequence 
has been a seething discontent which spreads every 
year over larger areas, and a tendency to violent jour- 
nalism and political agitation of all sorts. But the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, who has been the Viceroy of India for 
the last four years, has tried to pul an end to these dan- 
gerous feelings, He has attempted to equalize justice by 
giving Hindu magistrates the power to try European 
criminals, to allow the people a larger share in the 
administration of the country ; he has annulled an in- 
timidating press act which fettered the freedom of 
speech, sanctioned a system of municipal self-govern- 
ment tending to make the people somewhat independ- 
ent of the local rulers, and elaborated a simple educa- 
tion for the masses. Lord Ripon’s own countrymen in 
India, the so-called Anglo-Indians, are bitterly opposed 
to these wise concessions, and have shown him an 
amount of personal animosity perfectly discreditable to 
themselves. The people, on the other hand, are most 
grateful and enthusiastic in their loyalty to the good 
Viceroy. Now that the time has come for him to bid 
farewell to India, there is no bound to the demonstra- 
tions made in his favor. Every Indian nationality, 
every town, city, and village through which Lord Ri- 
pon has passed, has féted him and addressed him with a 
heartiness which has its parallel only in the triumphal 
progress of Mr. Gladstone in Scotland, with this differ- 
ence, that India is about a hundred thousand times larger 
than Scotland, and the Hindu nation about a hundred 
thousand times more numerous than the Scotch. The 
handful of ‘‘ Anglo-Indians” keep out of these demon- 
strations sullenly, utter maledictions upon Lord Ripon 
and the grateful people who do him honor, and threaten 
to have their revenge when the next Viceroy comes. 
The next Viceroy, however, is the Earl of Dufferin, the 
wise and thoughtful statesman who not long ago gov- 
erned Canada, and presided over the disturbed political 
elements at Constantinople. He will know, Irishman 
as he is, how to deal with the rising nationality of the 
Hindus, and the social and political aspirations of the 
age. 








LIGHTHOUSE LIBRARIES. 
By ARNOLD B, JOHNSON. 


UT of our 755 lighthouses and twenty-two light- 

ships, fully one-third have each a library of about 
fifty volumes. The case for the books is so arranged 
that it ‘‘has a double debt to pay.” Let it be shut, 
locked, and laid onits back, and it isa brass-bound 
packing-case, with hinged handles by which it may be 
lifted ; stand it on a table and open its doors, and it be- 
comes a neat little book-case, two shelves high, each 
twenty-one inches long, one adapted to hold ten octavos 





of the size of a bound volume of the ‘‘ Century,” and the 
other tue right height for holding good-sized twelvemos. 
As amatter of fact many of these cases contain on the 
lower shelf ten volumes of bound magazines, and on 
the upper a judicious selection of biography, history, 
popular science, and good novels—from twenty-five to 
thirty volumes, according to thickness, A little space 
above the second shelf, about an inch and a half high, 
is utilized on one side by a copy of the New Testament, 
with Psalms, the octavo pica edition of the Bible Society, 
and on the other by the octavo edition of the Prayer 
Book, with hymnal attached, published by the Protestant 
Episcopal Publishing Society, but now out of print, as 
the Lighthouse Establishment took up the remainder 
of the edition. 

Each book-case has two doors, opening outward. On 
the inside of the left-hand door is a manuscript catalogue 
of the name and number of each book. On the right- 
hand door is tacked a blank form, properly headed, on 
which is entered the name of each lighthouse to which 
the library was sent, together with the date of its arrival 
and its departure. Among the smaller books is a little 
blankbook. In this, when a library reaches a station, 
the name of each reader is entered at the top of a page, 
and wnder his name is entered the title of each book he 
takes out, and the date it is taken and returned. The 
case is examined by the Lighthouse Inspector on his 
quarterly round, and its condition is reported. Any 
reader who loses or injures a book is required to replace 
it, if possible, in kind, and it is one of the rules that the 
books shall not be lent from the stations, so that none 
but actual residents of lighthouses and lightships, the 
keepers and their families, shall have the use of them. 

It is the policy of the Lighthouse Establishment to 
put a library into every lightship, lighthouse tender, 
and isolated lighthouse, and to supply the latter in the 
order of their respective phases of isolation, the work 
going on simultaneously in each of the fifteen Light 
house Districts. There are now about 380 such libra- 
ries in use, and as each lighthouse has an average of 
five readers, it can be readily seen how many people are 
affected. 

The coasts of the Atlantic, Pacific, the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Great Lakes, and the Great Riversare divided, as 
before said, into fifteen Lighthouse Districts. Over each 
district an inspector is placed, who is an experienced 
officer of the navy. As such, he is responsible for the 
maintenance of all those aids to navigation in it, and for 
the discipline of its personnél, including the light-keepers. 
He visits every light-station quarterly, makes a formal in- 
spection and report asto its condition, and pays each keep 
er. To care for the buoys and inspect the lighthouses, he 
has a steam tender of some 300 tons. When he visits a 
lighthouse that has a library, he takes it away and re- 
places it with the one on the tender. Thus each library 
changes its station quarterly, and four libraries find their 
way to each station in the course of a year. Among the 
more than 150 light-stations in one district, about one- 
third are entitled to the use of libraries, and about fifty 
book-cases are working their way around among them, 
and will, in the course of twelve years or so, visit each 
of these stations. When a library has spent three months 
at each station in a district, it is transferred to the next 
district. So, under this plan, it is possib.e that a library 
may start from the light-station at Eastport, Me., and 
work its way clear round the coast, stopping at every 
large lighthouse in every Atlantic and Gulf State to the 
Mexican frontier ; then, after visiting every large light- 
house on the Lakes, finally making a tour of the lights 
on the Pacific coast. So the problem is presented, How 
long will it take for 380 libraries to spend three months 
each at 400 different lighthouses ? 

This system of peripatetic libraries is a growth, rather 
than a creation. One of,the lighthouse officers, seeing 
the avidity with which light-keepers seized on any read- 
ing matter that came in their way, sent to individual 
keepers such spare books and odd maguzines as he 
himself had, and then he pillaged the shelves of his 
friends for thesame purpose. Finally the Lighthouse 
Board, which had no funds under its control from 
which it could buy books, found that book-cases could 
be properly paid for as furniture, and twenty-five of the 
pattern now used were supplied, it being understood 
that the books to fill them were to be provided by 
private funds. Then asystematic raid was made through 
the press, on every one within reach, for books, odd 
numbers of magazines, and paper-covered novels, it 
having been found that they could be bound at the 
Government bindery. The friends of seamen responded 
readily, especially as the Lighthouse Establishment 
paid the expressage on packages of reading matter re- 
ceived. AJ] was fish which came into the net, and the 
first twenty-five cases were filled with a mixture of 
theology, science, mathematics, novels, and odd maga- 
zines, aad each case was sent to a lighthouse as soon as 
it was filled. 

After awhile the aid of Congress was invoked, as it 
was found that light-keepers were made more contented 
and better satisfied with their lot by having reading mat- 
ter supplied them; and so it has come to pass that 
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now, each year, the words, “ books for light-keepers’ 
reading,” find their place among the ‘oil, wicks, 
chimneys,” and other lighthouse supplies in the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Act, which provides for the purpose 
some $300,000 en bloc, and though no amount is specif 
ically named for books, it is understood that not more 
than $1,000 per year is to be spent for them from this 
appropriation, and not that much unless it cat be 
spared after every other requisite has been supplied. 

Of course no such sum as this would have bought the 
19,000 volumes and more now distributed among the 
lighthouses of the country, if re‘ail prices bad been paid 
for them. The fact is, the officer having charge of the 
matter made the money go so far that it almost seems 


as if he had plundered the trade, as he previously had 
the dear public. Joking aside, he not only was per 
mitted to buy at the lowest rates given the trade itself, 
but he received large donations of rubbed and unsalable 
copies of good books in strong, though defaced, binding. 
These blemishes were hidden by the stout browa paper 
covers with which all the books were invested 

The earlier filled cases, which contained a mixture of 
matter, much of which was naturally unattractive to 
theaverage light-keeper, have since beeu somewhat win- 
nowed. Fresh books have been sent the inspectors 
with orders to put them into certain cases, in place of 
books specified by name and number, and to present 
the books taken out to certain light-keepers. Then, too, 
when a book is disabled for active use by frequent read- 
ing, the inspector may condemn it, and put in its place 
a volume from the reserve stock sent him for that pur- 
pose, 

The Lighthouse Board, which ha; its headquarters at 
Washington, keeps a watchful eye on these libraries. It 
has a list of the books in every case, and it keeps up with 
the changes in their catalogues. It knows at what light 
house each litrary is placed, how long it stays, when it 
got there, when it left, and the condition of its contents 
when it was taken away. The Board also knows how 
many times each book is taken out, where, when, and 
by whom, and how long it was kept out. 

The average light-keeper is on a piane, as to taste, edu- 
cation, and culture, with the average mechanic. The 
books provided fer him are not always the best for the 
purpose, but they are the best that could be had under 
the circumstances, and the Lighthouse Board is to be 
congratulated on the success it has attained, not only in 
obtaining books, but in getting light-keepers who will 
read them. 


UNUSED TALENT IN THE CHURCH. 
OUR editorial on ‘‘ Spritual Parasitism ” touches 
upon an old question in church work, ard is really 

founded upon the unused talent in our churches, 

We must concede certain things he:e before we be 
come discourag: d by our trial to get this unused power 
into active exercise. One is that not all of the church 
must be expected to take much part in active church 
work. Many are parents whose own cares at home con 
sume so much vital energ; during the week that they 
are doing much to seek the rest that comes from worship, 
and to expend again this strength in their home work 
These may be doing what is of great price in the sight of 
God, though it may make noshow among men. I have 
great sympathy for these, who are so large u part of all 
our congregations, Another fact is that many have no 
gifts for any active Christian work for others. They 
would not make useful Sunday-school teachers; they 
would not be wise visitors to cali upon the sick, or 
to gather in pupils into the Sunday-school. We must 
not worry these, but help them find something to do, if 
possible, that suits their capacity. And yet these may 
be true Christians, and sincere worshipers in the sanct- 
uary. They must be led along by the pulpit; they 
must be stimulated to growth by prayer and sacred song ; 
and some part of the sermons must have this class in 
view. When these classes are subtracted from almost 
any congregation, the number left, willing to work, and 
having the talents fitted to make themselves useful, is 
not very large. 

Now, of these workers some are quite young in the 
Christian service, and possibly many are young in life. 
Often the inefficiency of young Christians is rather the 
fault of pastors and older Christians. These young con 
verts are brought into the church with quite tvo little 
previous instruction ; then, by the general teachings of 
the pulpit, the prayer and social meetings, these are ex- 
pected to become qualified to do every important Chris 
tian work. And the same older disciples, who wonder 
at the inefficiency of such young disciples, would be 
much puzzled to answer the question, ‘‘ Wiat has been 
done to prepare these young disciples to become work- 
ers?” Ifsuch are permitted to diift along in the church, 


it ought not to surprise any one that they become un- 
willing to be active after a time. Young recruits can be 
drilled and become good soldiers. 

A practical question then comes, ‘‘ Who shall train 
these young disciples and prepare them for active cerv- 
ice ?” 

In our country congregations, where the people are 
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willing to have one sermon, I answer, Let the pastor 
gather these into a separate class, and train them, inthe 
best manner he can devise, for future helpers. For this 
purpose, while he may use the same time devoted to the 
Sunday-school, I would not have the pastor use the ordi 
nary lesson of the Sunday-school in his class. He needs 
wide liberty in teaching suchaclass. For instance, he 
yvund them thoroughly in doctrine, and 
might like to use the Epistle to the Romans, or some 
system of truth that would not be practicable for the 
whole school. Then he might want to take them 
through a full course upon the books of the Bible, upon 
eography, its history, and the study of the times in 
which the writings were made. All this might well 
consume some of the best strength of the pastor ; and 
such work would tell upon the future of the church 

From this pastor’s class could be drawn teachers for the 
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Sunday-school, whose capacity the pastor could quite 
surely cauge to meet the needs of a particular class. So, 
for the various lines of work, the pastor could furaish 
the best that that congregation could give. Many a 
pastor can see the need of this work, who has no time 
or strength to put into it. In our cities, where an even- 
ing preaching service seems to be the best way to reach 
the young, let some suitable person be chosen to con 
duct such a training class at a time best calculated to 
reach the younger clement inthe church. The city fur- 
nishes a better opportunity for gathering in stated meet 

ings such as should constitute such a class. If it scem 
hest for a pastor to preach twice each Sabbath, let him 
gather the young pecple for a half hour before the 
evening service, sit down familiarly with them, and give 
to them the simplest counsels and directions as to per- 
sonal use of the Scriptures, prayer, and helpful work in 
saving the souls of others. If this method seems slow, 
lam sure that no means can change in a mass the un 

used talent in our churches, and transform it into a 
working power. 

One of the best training-schools for any church is a 
deep, wide-reaching quickening from the Holy Spirit. 
Any Christian makes rapid progress when he is study- 
ing his Bible in order to answer the question, ‘‘ What 
shall I do to be saved ?” But after such a revival of 
pure religion has come, the question returns, What shall 
be the training of the converts that they may become 
most useful for Christ? If I could have my own wish, 
there should be in every theological seminary a lay 
man, who should teach the students both how to con- 
duct revival meetings and, after, how to train the con- 
verts for active service. I say a layman, because we, as 
ministers, need to know how successful lay workers for 
Christ accomplish so much, and then adopt their tried 
methods into our work as ministers. May the Master 
lead us, pastors and churches, to cry unto him for the 
blessed aid of the Holy Spirit in revival power, that we 
may have occasion ourselves to rejoice, as well as to train 
many young converts for him ! 


“A FARM FOR AN OVERCOAT.” 
Editor Christian Unio 

HE story in The Christian Union, last week, about 

a Confederate who gave half a million of Confed- 
erate currency for a pair of boots, recalis a similar inci- 
dent in the life of Thomas Jefferson. 

His wife’s father bequeathed to her, about the year 
1778, a farm near Monticello, on which there was a 
mortgage of some $13,000, held by a British subject. 
The estate was valued at $40,000. Jefferson, like all 
honest and proud-spirited men, hated to owe any man 
anything save love. In order to pay this mortgage, he 
sold one of his adjoining farms for cash. At this time 
Bunker Hill and Lexington had resulted in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Virginia directed those of her 
citizens who owed money to British subjects in the old 
country to deposit the amounts of their indebtedness in 
the Treasury of the State, and she pledged herself to 
pay the foreign creditors at the end of the war. 

Jefferson complied with this advice, and paid over 
the amount he had received for his farm to the State 
Treasury. Subsequently, the State deemed it expedient 
to repeal this resolution, and instructed her citizens 
who had complied with it to receive back their money. 
But, at this period, the State had exhausted her sup- 
plies of coin, and these debts were canceled in Virginia 
bills. This currency depreciated so much and so rap- 
idly that Jefferson was only able to buy a single gar- 
ment with the bills he received for his $13,000 in gold ! 
As he afterward rode past the farm that he had thus 
sacrificed, he used to say, with a smile: ‘“‘ That farm I 
once sold for an overcoat !” 

Before the close of hostilities Monticello was visited 
by Tarlton, who nearly captured the patriotic proprietor. 
But he did little damage. The cavalry leader gave 
orders that no injury should be done to the mansion, 
and that it should not be pillaged. His orders were 
obeyed, excepting by some of the troopers, who helped 
themselves to some of the wine in the cellars. 

But Cornwallis was a man of a different character. 
Jefferson had another farm 100 miles down the James 
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River. It hada fine house, large stables, commodious 
slave quarters, with great herds of cattle and growing 
crops. Cornwallis made this plantation his headquar- 
ters for nearly two weeks. He destroyed the crops of 
tobacco and corn, burned down the barns with their 
rich contents, and all the fences ; took away the horses, 
cut the throats of the colts, and carried off twenty-seven 
negro slaves. Iis ablest biographer says: ‘‘ With his 
usual exactness, Jefferson enumerates the items of his 
loss: 9 horses, 59 cattle, 30 sheep, 60 hogs, 780 barrels 
of corn, 19 hogsheads of tobacco, and 275 acres of grow- 
ing wheat and barley. Respecting the lost slaves, he 
remarks: ‘Had this been to give them freedom, he 
would have done right; but it was to consign them to 
inevitable death from the small-pox and putrid fever 
then prevailing in his camp.’ A few of these slaves 
crawled home to recover or to die, and to give the fever 
to five who had not ieft the plantation. Cornwallis, he 
adds, ‘treated the rest of the neighborhood in much 
the same style, but not with that spirit of total extermi- 
nation with which he seemed to rage over my posses- 
sions.’” 

Cornwallis thus destroyed values far in excess of the 
$13,000 which Jefferson owed to the British creditor 
whose mortgage money, in accordance with the law of 
his State, he had deposited in her Treasury, and never 
recovered. The old statesman had excuse enough (if he 
had wanied one) to have refused to pay this foreign 
mortgage a sccond time. But his noble character shone 
out, when the war closed, by his conduct in this affair. 
He wrote to his British creditor: ‘‘ What the laws of 
Virginia are, or may be, will in no wise influence my 
conduct. Substantial justice is my object, as decided 
by reason, not by authority or compulsion.’ 

He paid the debt in full, as if there had never been a 
war, or as if he had still held the lost farm. J.R. 


LAST CHANCE GULCH. 


By MarGaretr Crospy. 


ACK LESTER, poor fellow ! wondered why he 
J could not earn a living in Granada, where so many 
other men had made fortunes. For months he had 
haunted the streets of the town and the mining settle- 
ments in the neighborhood, in search of employment, 
His energy was great, his technical 
qualifications small. The opportunities of the ‘‘ Great 
Northwest,” to aman without capital, were moonshine, 
he thought. He began to wish he had stayed in Ireland. 
In tbe old country, in Castle Lester, County , his 
mother and his tive sisters, all younger than himself, 
were waiting for the money he had promised. Mean- 
while, he was composing a letter with the bitter news 
that there was none to send. What then? He would 
turn cow-boy, and Violet,could'go out as a governess, and 
Maud—Jack groaned aloud. 

“Ts it in pain ye are ?” 

Jack was six feet three, and this question came from 
an old man beside him, whose head reached somewhere 
about the region of his elbow. 

“No,” said Jack. ‘I’m allright, Billy.” 

A band of Flathead and Peu d’Oreilles Indians had 
come into Granada that day to buy their spring outfits : 
the men in their brilliantly colored blankets, beads, 
and trinkets; the women with their papooses strapped 
on their backs, and, after their fashion, carrying all the 
bundles. After their purchases were made, the men 
raced their horses on the main street. They tore up and 
down on the hideous little animals at a wild pace, yell- 
ing and brandishing their arms. The sidewalks were 
lined with miners who had come to town for the same 
purpose as the Indians. Rough-looking fellows in flannel 
shirts and top-boots, armed with the proverbial pistol 
and bowie-knife. A few curious travelers and some of 
the shopkeepers had been drawn into the crowd by the 
racing. Bets were flying in the air, and money was 
changing hands. 

Jack Lester and the old man stood together on the 
edge of the sidewalk. Their nationality was written on 
their faces. Jack had yellow hair, blue eyes, straight 
features, a throat like a column, and a figure of mighty 
strength. The old man was stunted and gnarled. He 
had a wrinkled, ignorant face ; fierce, suspicious eyes ; a 
short nose; and a long, obstinate upper lip—the face of 
an Irish peasant, as uvmistakably as the other was the 
face of an Irish gentleman. 

Before the racing was over, Jack pushed his way out 
of the crowd, followed by theold man. A miner jostled 
against the old Irishman. ‘There goes crazy Bill,” 
said one in the crowd. 

‘Hullo, Billy !” called one of the miners, ‘‘ how about 
that placer? Struck a bonanza in the Gulch yet ?” 

There was a Jaugh. Billy’s face worked with anger. 

“Keep your hands off,” he muttered. 

Jack slowly raised one of his mighty arms with the 
brown fist doubled ; then gently dropped it, the fist un- 
closed, on Billy’s shoulder. The crowd fell back alittle. 
A stranger asked one of the miners who he was. 

“The old fellar ?” said the miner, ‘‘ Why, thet’s the 
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queerest outfitin Granada.” Cutfit, in that region, was 
a general term including everything a man might need, 
from a wife and family to a cigar. ‘‘ That’s crazy Bill, 
of Last Chance Gulch. Ten years ago the last gold was 
taken out of that gulch. The old placer-mining is 
worked out clean, but for three years Billy's been pan- 
ning over the sand there. He'sacrazeaboutit ; dreamed 
there was a bonanza there, or some such trash. The 
men down that way used to bother him, but since that 
there big fellar came to Granada, they leave Billy alone 
—oh, it’s the big one youmean? Well, he’s Irish, too, 
I reckon ; lives in a deserted hut down to the Gulch 
near Billy’s. Miner ? No! Prospectin’ for work, Iguess 
—jest about. Don’t know why he took such «a shine to 
Billy.” 

The fact was that Billy came originally from Jack’s 
county. There was a roll in his accent that thirty years 
in the Rockies had not rubbed off, and this sound went 
to Jack’s heart. He had made many journeys up to 
Billy’s hut, partly to protect him from the rough jokes 
of the miners, partly to break his own loneliness. 

At eleven oclock that night Jack walked through 
Main Street on his way back to the Gulch. Every 
drinking-saloon isa licensed gambling-house. Onevery 
side thereisacry of ‘keno!’ From one of the Granada 
dance-houses there comes a sound of fiddles, and the 
thumping of heavy feet in irregular rhythm. Then a 
scufile and some swearing, chiefly in pidgeon English, 
The swearing stops abruptly, and a dark figure is tum 
bled out of the swing-door at Jack’s feet—a tipsy 
Chinaman. Jack sets him on end again, with his face 
in the direction of the Chinese quarter, and walks on, 
sick at heart. Overhead is the dark sky, glittering with 
stars, and around, in asolemn amphitheater, are the snow 
capped mountains. Beyond, a long way across the sea, 
was home. 

From the time Billy O'Rourke came to the Rocky 
Mountains, twenty years before, he had but one idea 
—prospecting for mines. His dulled, narrow mind 
held no other thought, and he wore out his life in fai] 
ure. By the miners he was considered harmlessly crazy, 
and, in return, he hated them with fierce envy and sus- 
picion. 

One day he toiled up the loveliest part of the rocky 
range that rose nearest to the town. He was in search 
of pine needles to stuff the ragged canvas bag he used 
as abed. As he climbed, he mechanically struck his 
pick against the rocks where the color was promising. 
He reached a more level spot, rocky and wild, and 
gloomy with pine trees. There had been a spring 
freshet not long before; the earth above was washed 
away, and a scattering of broken rocks and stones 
lay on the ground at his feet. He dropped suddenly 
on his knees, and, gathering some of the pieces in his 
hands, examined them closely. Then he flung him- 
self on the ground, kissing it in his wild Irish emotion. 
He was dizzy with hope and fear... . 

It was about this time that Billy crowned the con- 
tempt of the miners by starting work on the old placer 
inthe Gulch. But for once they were mistaken. 

Billy’s joy had not been premature; he had struck 
gold at last. 

In the ignorant suspicion that was implanted in his 
nature, he feared to stake out his claim before he found 
which way the lode lay. He might be mistaken, and 
in the meantime some one else might discover the real 
mine close by. He would share his secret with no one. 
His triumph should be his alone. He made a careful 
examination, his wits sharpened by excitement; then 
he began at the side of the mountain, below the “ float,” 
to drive a tunnel. Alone he worked for three years, 
winter and summer, digging into the side of the mount- 
ain with no other tools but pick and shovel, kept alive 
by the conviction that he would strike the lode. Nature 
favored him strangely. The soft ground at the com- 
mencement of the tunnel continued long after he ex- 
pected to meet with nothing but solid rock, With what 
terror he covered up the entrance to the tunnel with 
earth and dry pine branches! How he toiled at the old 
placer to ward off suspicion! Night after night he 
scattered the ‘‘dump” of earth from the tunnel over 
the ground at a distance. He removed all traces of the 
‘* float,” and even of a human presence in its neighbor- 
hood. 

Three years dragged away, and Billy had not struck the 
lode. Meanwhile his soul darkened, and Jack's bright 
presence came to him only as the sun’s rays shine 
through smoked glass. 

It was evening, three days after the racing on the 
main street. Below, in the town, there was the same 
gambling, drinking, and swearing. Above, in the moun- 
tains, the same silence, the same jagged cliffs, waving 
pines, and fathomless night sky. In the place where 
he had found the “‘ float,” Billy watched with a set face. 
In the morning, when he visited it, he found traces of 
footsteps. Some one had been there. The same after- 
noon, in the tunnel, his pick had struck ore. He 
worked frantically, but there was no vein. Only a 
small ‘‘ pocket,” which ran a few inches and stopped. 
He worked on till his hands dropped from sheer exhaus- 
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tion. There were no further traces of the ore. Perhaps 
his calculations were wrong, and the vein ran to the 
right of his tunnel. He climbed wearilv to the ‘‘ float.” | 
He was sick and blind with hunger, but he could not 
go back to the Gulch. He must watch now for his life. 
His knife and pistol were ready. If any inter!oper 
came now, he knew what he should do 

The moon pierced the pines, and still he watched. At 
last the silence was broken; the branches cracked not 
far below ; some one was coming, singing a3 he climbed. 
(he voice was manly and mellow, and there was a soft 
touch of brogue in its accent. Billy heard the words 

‘* When first I saw sweet Peggy, 

’Twas on a market day ; 

\ low-backed car she drove, and set 
Upon a truss of hay; 

3ut when that hay was blooming grass, 
And decked with flowers of spring, 

No tlower was there that could compare 
With the blooming girl I sing.” 

The voice went on, but Billy no longer listened. 
His fingers relaxed their hold of the knife. His mind 
was wandering back—long, lony ago. He wellremem- 
bered. He seemed to see green fields and @ stream. 
Some one sat by the stream. Ile was there too, anda 
girl’s voice was singing. But listen ! 

‘Oh! Pd rather own that car, sir. 

With Peggy by my side, 

Than a coach and four, and goold galore, 
And a lady for my bride. 

For the lady would sit forninst me 
On a cushion made with taste, 

While Peggy woulda sit beside me, 
With my arm around her waist.”’ 

‘‘Och hone!” thought Billy. ‘‘It was a weary day 
since thin—and Kathleen—dead, dead !” 

Jack pushed on, and came upen Billy, in tae moon- 
light, crouching down with his hands over his face. 

“Hullo, Billy ! at last! Where have you been, old 
chap? I’ve been twice to your cabin and couldn’t find 
you. Thought you’d come to grief on the mountain. 
What's up ?” 

Billy looked up, dazed. *‘ 
‘“‘T got lost, and—-” 

‘Had nothing to eat ’’ asked Jack. ‘I thought 
not. Here’s some coffee and grub; thought I might 
strike you somewhere around here. 
of you yesterday ; Iwas up here myself. Queer place ! 
Beastly lonely ! I'll light a fire and heat the coffee.” 

‘‘No !” said Billy, fiercely. 

Jack stared, 

‘©Oh, all right !’ 

Billy began to cat, with a dumb gratitude stirring 
within him. But as his strength came back his fierce 


Sure, nothing,’’ he muttered. 


suspicion came with it. Jack sat on the soft, dry carpet- | 


ing of pine needles, and leaned against the trunk of a 
tree, his hands clasped behind his head, and talked 
from a sheer longing for human communication. 

The place reminded him of a place in the Alps where 
he spent the night once with a friend. They slept ona 
ledge of rock, and the moon came out; just like this ; 
and, by Jove! it made them feel so funny they had to 
get in the shadow before they could sleep. Had Billy 
ever noticed anything of the kind ? 

Billy had. 

Not that the Rockies were like Alps! Not a bit! 


Jack sighed. The pleasant young voice stopped. Billy | 


was drawn into speaking. ‘‘ What is thim same Alps 
ye are after spakin’ on ?” 

‘* A range of mountains in Switzerland,” said Jack. 

“« And where’s that ?” 

‘‘Oh, in Europe. Across the ocean.” 

‘* Ever been prospected ?” Billy asked, eagerly. 

‘“No,” said Jack, 

Billy pondered, A range of mountains that had never 
been prospected ! What kind of people were those in 
Switzerland ? 

When all this affair was settled, what a future for him! 

Jack put his hand in his pocket and produced some 
bits of stone. They sparkled in the moonlight. 

‘See here, Billy,” he said, carelessly, ‘‘ 1 show you 
because I know I can trust you. It looks like gold to 
me, I found it near here. I didn’t like to run the risk 
of losing a chance, so I staked out aclaim. I’m going to 
record it in town to-morrow morning.” 

Billy had turned away a little. ‘ Wheer ?” he asked, 
ina low voice. Jack described his claim. It included 
Billy’s “‘ float,” and the land to the right of the tunnel ; 
just where Billy had begun to fear the lode lay. A 
blind fury and terror seized him. Jack held out a 
piece of the ore. 

‘« What do you think, Billy ?” he asked, anxiously. 

Billy examined it closely. Then he slowly gave it 
back. 

“There ain’t no gold init. It’s nothing but quartz— 
witha speck or two of payrites of iron—what some 
miners calls fools’ gold.” 

Jack restored it to its pocket. He looked disappointed, 

‘Well, I’ll settle it in town in the morning.” He 
yawned. ‘Are you going back to the Gulch to-night ?” 

Billy was not going back, 


i caught a glimpse | 
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“Tm awfully tired, Billy,” Jack went on. ‘‘ I’m not 
going back either—I’m dead beat. It’s so warm, I'll 
sleep here.” 

He buttoned his shooting-coat over his torn flannel 
shirt; lay down with a thought of home that was mort 
@ prayer, and was asleep in five minutes. 

Billy’s enemy had come and Jay at his feet as helpless 
as a child. In his befogged ignorance of Jaw and 
justice it seemed to him that Jack could and would take 
from him what he clung to desperately : the gold that 
was his by right of his labor, even more than dis 
He only 
hated with all the pent-up emodion of his narrow, weary 
life. Jack lay with his head thrown back ; his young 
facecalm and a Itttle worn. His white throat shone in 
Billy bent over him with th: 
IIe had no fear of detection. 


covery His momentary gratitude was gone. 


the moonlight. knife in 
his hand. 
conceal the traces of acrime in that region ; few peopl 
come to the Gulch, and Jack had talked in Granada of 
going to a distant ranch, 

Billy was a Roman Catholic, and bad deep superstitions. 
Even atthat moment he crossed himself and muttered a 
prayer. 

Did something move near by? Only the pines 
sighed far over his head. 
did he hear « voice singing again ? 


It was easy to 


| Was it his imagination, or 
‘Oh! I'd rather own that car, sir, 
With Peggy by my side, 
han a coach and four, and goold galore, 
And a lady for my bride.”’ 
Again be remembered his youth. 
sat doggedly at a little distance. 
slept from exhaustion. 

When he waked it was day, and Jack sat near him. 
He had broken up the pieces of ore, and was playing 
jackstones withthem. When he saw Billy was awake, 
he tossed them away and stood up. 

‘*T’'ll have to be off, Billy,” he said. ‘‘I’m going to 
Weston’sranch. 1 know he needs some cow-boys, and 
there’s no use wasting any more time here. 

I did.” 

‘But the mine, sure, Jack,” gasped Billy. 

‘© Oh, I'll take your word for it,” said Jack. ‘ You 
| know, if any one does. I don’t want to make a fool of 
| myself in town. I’ve been round pulling up my stakes 
this morning. I’m going to the hut for my traps, and 
then I’ll take the stage to Kent City, and go cross coun- 
try to Weston’s. Good-by, Billy. Don’t get lostagain.’ 

A minute later he was scrambling down the mount 
ain, and Billy was left with no darker stain on his soul 
than that of a lie. 

That day he struck the lode a few feet beyond the 
place he had stopped working the evening before. 

He put out his stakes, and scrawled his name and 
descripticn of his claim on the center stake. 
midday he had recorded it in Granada. 

In half an hour the town was wild with the news. 
Any one in Granada can tell you what became of Billy's 
mine. When its value was tested, an Eastern stock 
| company bought it for slightly over two million dollars. 

A month from the day that the old Irishman recorded his 

claim, sbafts were sunk and engines running. Billy’s 
| money was safely invested, and in his ragged clothes, 

changed neither outwardly nor inwardly, he was one of 
| the richest men in Granada. 
At sunset, the day the engines were started, he climbed 
| the mountain and stood by the main shaft,'looking down 
into its black depths. He was an old man, and his 
visions of the future were confused and vague ; hardly 
happy. His head was dizzy with change and success. 
He took a step nearer the shaft, and stumbled. . . 

The miners who were leaving heard his cry and hur- 
ried back, but they were too late. 


Ife moved away, and 
After many hours he 


I'd starve if 


Before 


Granada boasted a Roman Catholic church, with a | 


} convent and hospital adjoining. The latter was a small 

wooden building, unpainted outside ; bare, whitewashed 
| walls inside. On one of the beds in the empty ward lay 
| Billy, a crushed and mangled form. Two people were 
| with him: Padre Manuel, a Spanish Jesuit frcm Cali 
| fornia, the priest of the church; and one of the Sisters 
} from the convent. The Padre had had his eye on Billy 
| from the time his good fortune was known. He knew 
| him to be one of the faithful; and now, St. Peter be 

praised ! Providence had thrown him into his hands. He 
| and Sister Catharine had made good use of the few hours 

of consciousness that remained to the old man. The tort 


purgatory had been held before him on the one hand, 
| and on the other a speedy entrance into bliss and the 
| approval of all the saints and the Blessed Virgin herself. 
| This had its effect, and Billy’s money was vowed to the 
| Church, 2.¢., to Padre Manuel. Only a paper remained 

to be signed. Atill he hesitated, and while he did so 
| the doctor came, It was a cruel delay, but it was a 


' matter of life and death, and the Padre could not refuse | 


| him admittance. 
| The doctor found his patient feverish and excited. 
| He advised quiet, and requested the Padre and the Sister 


| to leave the room while he made an examination. , They 


obeyed unwillingly, 


ures of the most awful inferno and the most prolonged | 


| 
| 


| 





r the examination was over, there seeme 
if king fit. The do administered stimulant 
As they took effect the old man spoke eager] 
‘* Will ye shtand by me, docther 
1 es,”’ said the doctor. 
Ile was from New England, a Protestant, and an 
serving man. 
Billy spoke feebly for several minutes. When he 
ceased the doctor's eyes were shining 
‘It will be all right,” he said. ‘‘ Have you made uy 
your mind? It is a serious matter.” 
Oi have,’ Billy answered firmly. His face wa 
beginning to look sunken and gray. The doctor 


watched him closely. 
‘ The time is short,” he said. 


They spoke together a 
moment longer 





Then the doctor went to the door, and opened i He 
almost fell over the Padre, kneeling close beside it, with 
ear at the keyhole—an undignified position. He 


He weat 


ym and tried to question Billy, but 


started up, his dark face yellow with rage. 
into the ro he had 
sunk into a stupor. The Padre waited impatiently unt 

a lawyer came, with the two witnesses he had su: 

moned in haste—his clerk, a young Harvard grad- 
i Wah sing, 
After a little billy revived, and 
then and there made his will. One person was men 


uate, who had lately come to Granada ; an 
his Chinese servant. 


tioned as sole legatee, and he was not the Padre. Before 


the will was signed, the Padre had his say. 


fair he should. 

First he attacked the doctor. 

‘*Coercion ?” returned the doctor, quietly. ‘‘It was 
his own free will.” He referred him to his lawyer. 
The Padre fell back desperately on his last resource. 


It was but 


‘“The man was crazy ; he always has been.” 

‘‘He is as sane as you or I,” the doctor answered 
sternly. ‘‘Of what use would a will leaving his prop- 
erty at your disposal be, if he were not ? 

Billy caught the woids, There was a gleam of the 
old tire in his eyes, 

‘Is it crazy I am?. That’s what they said whin | 

s workin’ in the Gulch; but they had to sing another 
tune. 

The Padre turned upon him, All the terrors of the 
Church were held before his eyes. They were wide 
with profound trouble and belief. But he held firm. 

‘Faith, Iknow,” he said ; ‘‘ it’s lost foriver lam : the 
Lord have mercy on me sowl1! but I’ve done the square 
thing by Jack.” 

He signed his name in a trembling scrawl—‘‘B, 
O'Rourke.” 


‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 


these, ye have done it unto me.” 

Who spoke ’ The doctor was bending over the table, 
mixing something in a cup. Could it have been he ” 
A dark flush ram over the Padre’s face. 
stood but dimly. 


Billy under 
Yet the words comforted him. He 
sank back with a peaceful face. 

At the gate there waited a tall figure. It was Jack 
Some of the drove of cattle intrusted to his care bad 
been lost, through no fault of his; his dismissal fol 
lowed. Disheartened, he had come back to Granada. 
The news of Billy's success and his accident had greeted 
him. He had been his friend in poverty, but he hung 
back now. The doctor saw him from the window, and 
went out. 

‘“‘Come in!” he said, not stopping for questions, 
“ Quickly ! he is asking for you.” 

Jack followed him, and stood by the bed. 

Yhe old man’s dull eyes brightened when he saw the 
kind young face. He spoke with difficulty. 

‘«’Twas a lie about the quartz, Jack ; ’twas goold.” 

Jack looked down at the suffering, crushed figure. 

‘** Never mind that !” he said. Something in his throat 
choked him. ‘Oh, poor old fellow! it’s awfully hard 
lines! I wish I could do something for you !” 

A radiance came into the dying face. 

‘‘Sure, ye have, Jack. Swate Peggy!... Kath- 
leen!... .” His voicesank ; and, dreaming of glori- 
fied green fields, of Kathleen, and of a Presence far 
mightier and more loving than Jack’s, he died, 


The ‘‘ camel corps” is one of the most striking feat 
ures of the English army in Egypt. Each mounted 
soldier wears a neat and serviceable uniform. His white 
pith helmet, ornamented with pugaree, is well suited 
for the climate, and his red flannel sacque is loose and 
airy. He has corduroy knee-breeches and serge leggings 
up to his knees. Each man carries a tin mess-trap, a 
water bottle, a brown ammunition bandolier, and fifty 
rounds of ammunition. The second half of a tent is 
carried by each camel, besides three days’ provisions 
and water for his master as well as for himself. The 
saddles of the men are of red leather and of English 
manufacture, but the officers use the rore comfortable 
Soudan saddle. There is a rope around each camel’s 
neck. This is for steering the beast. There is also a 
string fastened to a ring in the camel's nostrils, This is 
for pulling him up if he is going too fast, 
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Ge Home. 


WAITING. 


O the little brown twigs complain 
‘That they haven’t a leaf to wear? 
Or the grass, when the wind and rain 
Pull on her matted hair ? 





Do the little brooks struggle and moan 
When the ice has frozen their feet ? 

Or the moss turn gray as a stone 
Because of the cold and sleet ? 


Do the buds that the leaves left bare 

To strive with their wintry fate, 
In a moment of deep despair, 

Destroy what they cannot create? 
Oh, nature is teaching us there 

To patiently wai#, and wait !—([Selected. 

A.E. P. 
TABLE-TALK. 

OLUMES have been compiled from the table- 
V talk of great men. What sort of a book is the 
recording angel making of your table-talk and mine? 

Three times a day, in most homes, the family as- 
sembles around the spread board. It is not in vain 
that the tendency of the day is to make the externals 
of the table refined, dainty, and inviting. House- 
hold art has introduced beautiful shapes, textures, 
and colors into our simplest homes, and table furnish- 
ing may be beautiful and tasteful at very small ex- 
pense. 

Greater attention than formerly is given to good 
cooking, and the matron whose bread is heavy aud 
meat burned to a crisp is the rare exception. But is 
there corresponding improvement in the quality of 
the home conversation ‘ 

The one thing, after all, which changes the act of 
eating from a material necessity, and elevates it into 
a feast, is the entertaining element of communion. 
Heart meets heart ; faces are responsive ; there is the 
interchange of ideas; and the meal becomes an op- 
portunity for social progress, a factor in education. 

It is not enough that at the table nobody should 
be glum and silent, and nobody disobliging and 
cross. Neither isit quite enough that everybody has 
come to the place with suitable freshening of face, 
bands, hair, and dress. The growing lad, with his 
hungry appetite, sometimes complains that mother 
is over-fastidious when she insists on a nice toilet for 
the dinner-table and is resolute that traces of out- 
deor work and play shall be cemoved, but he will 
thank her for her care in years to come. So, too, will 
his wife ; for mother should never forget that it is 
she who must train her boy to be a good husband, 
considerate and thoughtful in little things. 

We ought to bring to the table some pleasant topic 
about which to talk. Not occurrences in the neigh- 
borhood merely, although a kindly interest in our 
neighbors, and sincere pleasure in their good fort- 
une, is not gossip, nor reprehensible. In the daily 
journal or the weekly are found the history of cur- 
rent events the world over. Everybody reads the 
papers. The few, comparatively, make their fresh 
news the pivot on which to hang information, from 
which to start on investigations in the encyclopedias 
or tours across the map. 

Yesterday's sermon, rext week’s Sunday-school 
lesson, the latest invention, the most recent dis- 
covery, the book which you are reading aloud in 
the evening, should serve as beginnings for agreeable 
talk at the table. 

Do not enforce silence on the children. They 
should never interrupt their elders, but they should 
be encouraged to bear their part intelligently and 
moderately in the talk at the family meal. 


A CHAT ABOUT SCREENS. 


By Biancue L. MacpoweE.Lt, 








CREENS, of every imaginable variety, stand high 
in popular favor at present. They possess the 
merit of offering an effectual preventive against draughts, 
while they can be commended not only asa convenient, 
but also a most ornamertal, article of furniture. They 
can be had of every size and every style, and may be as 
costly or as inexpensive as you choose to have them. 
The exercise of a little taste and ingenuity will render a 
screen extreme’y arti-tic and attractive. 
The framework should, of course, be of wood. The 
screen may be six feet high, orit may not be above three; 


panels, each one of which may be differently treated, or 
_ the whole wing may be occupied by one subject. It is 


better to order the screen, but if economy be a very 


| great object, for a trifling cost a carpenter will supply 
‘the simple, strong wooden frame, which can tben be 
| lacquered or painted in black enamel, relieved by a few 
| lines of liquid gold. The frame should then be covered 
' with strong canvas, and it is ready for ornamentation. 





Covering the screen with canvas is an extremely difficult 
task for an amateur, as the canvas must be stretched 
perfectly smooth upon the framework, and the slightest 
wrinkle or pucker would be fatal to its appearance. 
Handsome screens have the woodwork elaborately 
carved, and can be covered with satin or plush, or, if 
les3 expensive materials should be desired, with linen, 
sateen, or felt, in any of the fashionable shades of old 
gold, peacock blue, or bronze green. An extensive scope 
is permitted for individual taste, as these materials admit 
of a great variety of ornamentation. Outline embroi- 
dery is greatly admired. Appliqué designs cut out from 
good French cretonne, and buttonhbole-stitched all 
around, are also very effective ; a few tapestry stitches 
worked with colored silks upon the flowers, leaves, and 
branches, will give the appearance of raised embroidery. 
Crewel work and embroidery in colored silks are also 
employed in the ornamentation of screens, but are not 
considered as effective as hand-painted or cretonne de- 
signs. The beautiful deep-tinted modern wall papers, 
with flowing and interchanging floral designs suggested 
by natural forms, are often used with good effect. They 
form a rich and restful mass of color. Common brown 
paper is also occasionally used, and if painted with a 
bold, effective design, can be rendered charmingly 
esthetic. The design must first be colored with Chinese 
white, and then covered with the necessary colors. A 
broad band of gilding, or of paper bordering, in imita- 
tion of stamped leather, pasted allaround, about an inch 
from the edge, is a great improvement to such a screen. 
Tapestry painting on canvas can also be employed with 
the most satisfactory results. Some of the Watteau 
scenes on cretonne, which are now brought to such a 
height of perfection in esthetic coloring and beautiful 
design, make beautiful coverings for small single screens. 
Different figure subjects should be chosen for the two 
sides; occasionally the figures are transferred to a richer 
material, such as satin or plush, but more often they are 
left entire. A little shelf across it, at a convenient height 
to hold a vase or a few choice ornaments, is a decided 
improvement to a single screen. Picture or scrap screens 
can also be made very attractive. They have the merit 
of being very inexpensive ; the task of arranging them 
can furnish delightful employment to an invalid, while 
the variety cf pictures afford endless amusement to 
children. Cut out all your pictures carefully before you 
commence your work; you will then have « definite 
idea of your ownresources. For engravings, black paper 
forms the best background ; for colored, green is pref- 
erable. It is hardly necessary to say that engravings 
and colored pictures should never be mixed together. 
Christmas cards can be utilized for these screens, but 
they must first have the top sheet peeled off, or they will 
not adhere to the screen. Lay them with the colored 
side upward on a plate of cold water, where they must 
be left for several hours, or even, if necessary, all night ; 
the top sheet will then peel off without injury. If it 
seems likely to tear, leave it a littie longer in the water. 
The best paste to use is shoemaker’s paste, which can be 
bought ready prepared at any shoe-shop. Before com- 
mencing your work, forma definite plan and adhere 
closely to it, or else the general effect will be patchy and 
confused. A collection of pictures bearing no relation 
to each other, crowded closely together into a small 
space, can only present a jumble of promiscuous ideas. 
Each wing should have a different subject, and, if pos- 
sible, an idea of unity should pervade the whole. Some- 
times the four seasons are represented on a four-winged 
screen, or the three ages of man on a smaller one,though it 
must be confessed that the subjec!s are rather common- 
place. Sometimes the leaves of the screen are divided 
into panels ; you thus gain the advantage of being en- 
abled to treat each panel in a different way. If each 
leaf be all in one panel it is difficult to avoid monotony. 
Thus in a three-winged screen, the narrow panels at the 
top might contain portraits of Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Sir Walter Scott. while beneath would appear scenes 
from their respective works. Or one might select great 
arlists, accompanied by representations of some of their 
paintings. A Scripture screen could contain in upper 
and lower panels portraits of the apostles, while the 
center portion could be occupied by Scriptural 
scenes, which are always obtainable. This treatment 
admits of endless variety, which gives additional 
interest and does not add much tothe amount of work. 
The frame is improved and made stronger, as the cross- 
bars give great support to the uprights. The largest 
pictures must be placed at the lower part of the screen, 
the smaller and lighter ones nearer the top. “If the 
screen is all in one panel, a picture with a broad ex- 


it may have three or four wings, or only one, according | panse of sky looks well at the top. In pasting the pict- 
to individual taste. The leaves may be divided into | ures, be particularly careful to smooth out all blisters, or 


they will destroy the appearance of your work. When 
| the pictures are all painted on, they must be first sized 
| and afterwards varnished, and your screen js then com 
pleted. Good engravings are now so easily obtained that 
such ascreen is within the reach of any one who cares to 
take the trouble to make it. 
Banner screens are now considered very fashionable, 
and form acharming variety in drawing-room decorations 
| They are often hand painted or embroidered upon satin, 
| silk, or sateen. But nothing can be quainter or more ar 
tistic than Japanese cré@pe pictures ; they possess in a high 
degree an exquisite harmony of coloring as well as a 
distinct individuality of character, which charms the 
taste. They must be lined and bound with satin of a 
delicately contrasting hue, and mounted upon brass rods. 
Esthetic hand-screens can be manufactured with pea 
cocks’ feathers. Cover a palm-leaf or Japanese fan 
with silk of the same shade, then sew peacocks’ feathers, 
one over the other, closely together, until both sides are 
completely covered. The handle should be covered with 
ribbon and ornamented with a broad satin bow. 

We will now pass to a less pretentious description of 
screen. If your room should be very large, and it is de 
sirable to partition off a portion, a Jarge ordinary clothes 
horse will make a very good screen. In order to stand 
firmly it should have spreading feet. The wooiwork 
can be colored with black oil-paint and varnish. Some 
distance below the top bar is a second cros:-bar, fur 
nished with rings, from which hangs a curtain. The 
drapery itself may be as simple or as ornamental as the 
maker chooses to render it. Damask or brocade is 
rich in effect ; tapestry painting on canvas is most ar 
tistic ; pretty chintz, linen embroidered in crewels, un 
bleached cotton with cretonne designs or ornamented 
with broad bands of turkey-red twill, are all pretty. 
The upper edge hangs in plaits, and a deep valanze is 
placed above as a finish. If judiciously selected to suit 
the requirements of the room, this kind of screen may 
be both convenient and attractive. 








SANITARY PROTECTIVE LEAGUE. 


HERE has been organized in New York, within 

the last month, a volunteer Sanitary Protective 
League, whose purpose is, to quote from the circular, 
“to call upon all good citizens to unite in an organi- 
zation whicn can watch over and protect the lives of the 
million and ahalf people in the metropolis.” 

The probable visitation of cholera to this country 
during the coming year has aroused the interest of the 
most indifferent to the necessity of careful and intelli 
gent sanitary oversight by the authorities, and the 
hearty co-operation of the citizens with them. That 
this co-operation should be not only in the care given 
to the sanitary arrangements of tbe citizen’s individ 
ual home, but to his own neighborhood, and to the 
neighborhood of the poor and ignorant which can be 
found in every community. To quote again from the 
circular : 

‘The necessity of volunteer organization to assist in 
sanitary work seems, therefore, imperative. Prevent 
ive measures are wisest and most economical. It will 
not do to wait until cholera is reported in Baxter or 
Hester Streets, or in some of the hundred cheap lodging 
houses where ‘ crowd poisoning’ prevails, but we must 
take time by the forelock, and, by a general cleansing 
up of the city—within doors and without—exclude 
infection or make certain that itcan be stamped out 
should it gain an entranceinto the city. 

“The accompanying pledge issubmitted for signature 
No pecuniary obligation is incurred by joining the 
League, as its work can be catried op at small outlay, 
and this, in the main, has been provided for. What is 
wanted most is a large body of members, who will sup- 
port, by their voice and influence, measures necessary 
for the preservation of the public health.” 

The need of such an organization exists in every city, 
town, and village in the country. 

The members of the League sign the following 
pledge : 

“The undersigned agree to join the Sanitary Protect- 
ive League, and render such aid as lies in our power, to 
advance the health of the city of New York and vicin- 
ity, and to ward off epidemics. 

‘1. By sustaining and stimulating the health author- 
ities in their official work. 

‘2. By improving the sanitary condition of our own 
houses. 

‘*3, By looking out for the safety of our employees 
and dependents.” 

Branch committees will be established in different 
parts of the city, whose actions will be directed by the 
Executive Committee, composed of lawyers and sani- 
tarians. 








CROQUETTES. 


OR a “ picked up” dinner a very delightful addition 

will be found in croquettes, either of rice or meat. 
They are not hard to make, and do not require much time. 
For rice croquettes the following recipe will be found to 
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make a most delicious dish: Two-thirds of a cup of 
rice boiled in a cup of water, if there is no stock, 
until tender, and two-thirds of a cup of highly seasoned 
strained tomato ; put on the stove and bring to the boil- 
ing-point ; to the rice add an egg, beaten very little, and 
a piece of butter as large as the bow] of a dessert spvon ; 
then stir the tomato lightly in, making the rice a beauti- 
ful pink all through. As it is then rather too moist 
to handle, add some flour to the rice, and then roll on a 
floured molding-board and shape into tiny molds about 
as long as a finger and as large as three. Then put the 
rolls on a flat platter and set in the ice-chest until they 
are cold. Cook in a kettle of hot lard. After the 
croquettes have been rolled in cracker crumbs and 
beaten egg, place them in a little wire basket, plunge 
into the hot lard until the rolls are a dainty brown, 
drain on a brown paper, turn ona hot platter, and 
serve. 

For meat croquettes, one cup of cold meat minced 
finely—no matter how finely the bones are scraped now 
—add one-quarter cup fine cracker or bread crumbs, one 
teaspoonful of corn-starch wetin just enough cold water 
to remove the lumps, one egg, one tablespoonful of salt, 
pepper and onion juice, if you like ; bave half a cup of 
boiling water on the stove inasaucepan. Add the butter 
to the water and stir in the corn-starch until it thickens. 
Beat the egg and pour the contents of the saucepan on 
it ; now mix in the seasoned meats and crumbs, and after 
the mixture is cold, shape it into croquettes and cook as 
directed before. Why must we yuaw bones or be con- 
demned to a perpatual diet of hash when such delicious 
tid-bits may be easily provided ? 


A HOME-MADE TABLE. 


O matter how fully furnished a house is, there is 
N always room for one more table; some corner or 
niche will be found empty. The following directions 
for the making of a home-made table will be found to 
produce most satisfactory results : 

Either a bright old-fashioned flowered chintz or a 
pretty cretonne would be suitable for the covering, and 
very decorative also; as the idea is, after all, only a re- 
suscitation of a very old French fashion in boudoir fur- 
niture of two centuries ago. Take a shallow but wide 
box. such as can be procured from any grocer for a few 
pence, and remove the lid; then procure four square 
pieces of wood, each about a yard long, for the Jegs of 
your table, and cut off the tops in a slanting direction, 
and nail these firmly to your box at the corners, about 
au inch anda half from the sides. These legs should 
cross in the center, and be secured at the crossing by a 
nail. Then take the lid of the box and cut four small 
places at each corner to fit the legs, and nail it firmly 
into its place to form a shelf at the Jower part, and to 
add to the safety of the whole. The frame being made 
and quite clean, next give the whole a coat of ‘‘ Berlin 
black,” and the following day give it all a careful polish- 
ing with a clean, very hard, black-lead brush. The 
box must next undergo a thorough beautification, and, 
of course, much depends on the Gwner, and the amount 
of pains she is inclined totake. The outside may be 
first covered with a sheet of wadding, over which the 
chintz or cretonne may be stretched plain or else fluted, 
and both wadding and chintz may be fastened with 
small nails underneath the box and turned over the top 
of the inside. The lower edge of this may be finished 
with a borderof fringe, of Macremé lace, or with a nar- 
row frill of the same material. The lining is putin thus; 
Cut five pieces of card-board to fit the inside of the box 
—the four sides and the bottom—and pad them all with 
wadding om one side. Cover the bottom and one side 
with quilted satin, and fasten them in with glue, the 
bottom first. Then cover the other three sides with 
satin plainly stretched over the wadding, and makea 
pocket to go over each, cording the top of each pocket 
to make it stronger. Then glue them to the back of the 
card-board, and afterwards glue that into the box. The 
work-box and its stand are now both ready, but, lastly, 
a square of cretonne, lined with satin and edged with 
fringe or lace, must be prepared, to be placed over the 
top of the box, thus to preserve the contents from dust 
when unused. This, of course, admits of any degree 
of ornamentation that you desire. 








WHY DOESN’T THE BABY WALK ? 


ns ABYHOOD” contains an article, by Leroy M. 
Yale, M.D., on First Steps, which is very 
helpful. We take pleasure in presenting an extract : 

‘* One inquiry which is often asked the physician is: 
‘Why doesnot my baby walk ?’ In answer we may say, 
first of all, that delay in walking does not necessarily 
imply physical disease or weakness. A child’s dispo- 
sition may have much to do with it; courage and self- 
confidence make the infant forward, while timidity will 
make him backward. The example of other, especially 
older, children stimulates the enterprise of an infant ; 
While, on the pther hand, too constant attention from 





nurses relieves an indolent child from the necessity of 
exertion. When the tardiness passes beyond the ordi 
nary limits, it may be due to some weakness, either 
natural to the child or perhaps the result of some defi- 
nile disease. Any severe ailment may entail such de- 
bility as to interrupt the natural development of the 
child in this direction. Even the process of dentition 
may have such an effect. Many times we have been 
told at clinic that the child, who had already begun to 
get about, ‘lost his walk’ as the result of teething or of 
some disease. Moreover, any lowering of the general 
condition, without a special fit of illness, may have a 
like result. Sometimes a paralysis of iimb may be at 
the bottom of the trouble, but this is likely to be recog- 
nized from the fact of the illness that preceded it, or 
from the powerlessness of the limbs for other purposes 
than walking. So, too, injuries, such as fractures and 
dislocations, have sometimes been overlooked, although 
it would hardly seem that they could be, by persons of 
ordinary observation and intelligence. 

‘To any one anxious about te tardiness of a child in 
walking we would say, first of all, Do not hurry and 
do not worry. Try to ascertain if the child is well as 
to his digestion; nutrition, sleep, and all the matters 
that go to make up general good health. If you are 
convinced that your child is in perfect health, and your 
opinion is comfirmed by your medical adviser, it will 
be perfectly proper to encourage him in every way, as 
the tardiness is probably due to mental peculiarities alone. 
If he bas had an illness, do your best to bring about his 
complete restoration. Observe closely whether he uses 
his lower limbs freely and strongly when sitting and 
lying, and whether he uses the two with equal freedom 
and force. If he does so the limbs are probably sound. 
If the examination leaves any doubt in your mind, ask 
your family physician to decide the point for you.” 





ONE WAY TO USE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
N English publication gives a process by which 
photographs can be put to decorative use. The 

photo, if mounted, is put to soak in clean water till the 
card is loosened ; the print is then dried perfectly, and 
cut in medallion form, or if a relief picture is desired, 
the outline of the head and figure is carefully cut out, 
which is best done by laying the picture on a board and 
cutting with a sharp knife-point. Cover the plate, 
pitcher, glass, or vase to be ornamented with colorless 
balsam, and press the picture upon it, face downward. 
After it adheres firmly, with a rubber and a piece of 
chamois skin stretched over the finger-tip and moistened 
with milk, rub away all the paper. Then varnish the 
photograph and the object to which it is attached 
equally. In puiting a photograph upon a plaque, a 
painted spray of tlowers at the base of the picture, or a 
delicate vine evcircling it, will be an artistic and pleas- 
ing addition. Photographs can be applied to satin in the 
same ‘vay, and for certain uses are very pretty ; but as the 
adhesive medium always leaves adistiguring trace upon 
the edge, a bordering of flowers or folisge is indispen- 
sable, but a little taste in the arrangement will make the 
necessity a decorative improvement, particularly for a 
sofa pillow or any article with a large satin surface, 
where the picture alone would be an inadequate em 
bellishment. 





PLANTS IN BEDROOMS. 


HE question as to the healthfulness or unhealthful 
ness of keeping plants in sleeping rooms is one 
that gives rise to continual discussion. At a recent med 
ical conference in France it was demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the majority present that plants, as long 
a3 they are plants only, may safely, and even with ad 
vantage, be admitted to the elysium from which they 
have so often been exiled. These pretty ornaments, as 
a learned writer now declares, ‘‘ far from being hurtful, 
are beneficial, inasmuch as they exhale a certain amount 
of ozone and vapor, which maintain a healthy dampness 
in the air, and besides that are destructive of the mi- 
crobes which promote consumptive tendencies in human 
beings. Itis only flowers, and not the plants which 
bear them, that do the damage. Ferns are innocuous; 
roses and sunflowers are pernicious, at least during the 
interesting period while they are in bloom.” 











HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 
[ The editor of this department will be glad to recewe questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for thts column.) 


If there is one part of the body more misunderstood than 
another it is the most apparent part, theskin. From a lect- 
ure on the subject, given some months since by Dr. Sheldon, 
we extract a few suggestions. 

The amount of material disposed of in this skin-shedding 
process would surprise you, being as much as three and 
one-half drams per day, or nearly one pound per month, 
which, light as it is, would make a large pile. Therefore 
infrequent washing and little exercise permits an accumula- 
tion of the dead scales on the surface, and seriously inter- 
feres with health. 

]t is estimated that there are about twenty-eight miles of 





drainage—enough in length for the sewerage of a Jarge town 
—in the system of sweat tubes in the skin of an adult. Ob 
structing the outlets of this system clogs the whole, and 
sends the drainage dack into the heart of the city—a speedily 
fatal effect. 

The average amount of perspiration given off by a person 
in health is about two pounds, or two pints, daily—a quantity 
almost equal to that disposed of by the kidneys. It con 
tains, in common with the other excretions, substances 
which if retained are harmful in the extreme. Also the 
matter deposited in the clothing in the course of a week, and 
in warm weather especially, beginning speedily to de- 
compose, is enough to suggest the emineut propriety of fre- 
quent changes, and washings and airings often. 

Sick lungs, liver, or kidneys cail upon the skin to do their 
work forthem. The skin must therefore be kept in good 
condition to do the work of three organs as well as its own, 
and, being so ready, may save a threatened life, 

The skin may be trained to adapt itself to sudden and 
frequent changes. It has the same capacity for adapting 
itself to circumstances that the eye bas. It will shrink and 
give of little heat through its blood-vessels and its sweat- 
glands when exposed to cold, and will present a large radiat 
ing surface and much moisture when exposed to heat. A 
judicious training will enable the skin to adapt itself to 
sudden changes with safety. 





Canned goods, or tinned goods, as the English call them, 
are such a convenience, now amounting to a necess'ty, that 
the world 1s alarmed at the suggestion of possible poisoning 
by their use. Safety requires the greatest care in their 
preparation, and buyers must extort honesty from the 
manufacturers by @ vigorous demand. When we consider 
that our ships go out to sea provisioned largely with these 
canned goods, that we send our pioneers and explorers 
dependent upon them into the depths of the wilderness, 
we are certainly bound to sce to it that they are at least free 
from poison. 

Considering the large amount of food preservedintin cans, 
we must certainly acknowledge there is very little recog 
nized illresult from their use; if they are poisonous, the 
poison must work slowly. One conc'u-ion is, that while we 
must watch assiduously against dishonesty in the prepa- 
ration of canned goods, we must not be too ready to believe 
evilofthem, Ill reports are started by one branch of busi- 
ness which it is supposed will ignore a rival concern. 
‘* Pork men ’’ make it seem dangerous to eat beef. ‘‘ Beef 
men”? retaliate upon the pork dealers. There are numerous 
evil ways in which men seek to scramble over one another. 
If you wish to use canned food, go to good grocers, ask 
for the best articles, and partake of them with as much 
confidence as you would any other food for whose prepa- 
ration you are dependent upon another. 





“While a gentleman was watching some spiders last sum- 
mer, it occurred to him to try what effect a tuning-fork 
would have on the insects. He suspected that they would 
regard the sound just as they were in the habitof regarding 
the sound made by a fly. Ard, sureenough, they did. He 
selected a large, ugly spider, that had been feasting on flies 
fortwo months. The spider was at one edge of its web. 
Sounding the fork, he touched a thread at the other side of 
the web, and watched the result. Mr.Spider had the buzz- 
ing sound conveyed to hin over his telephone-wires, but 
how was he to know on which particular wire the sound 
was traveling? He ran to the center of the web very 
quickly, and felt all around until he touched the thread 
against the other end of which the fork was sounding; then, 
taking another thread along, just as a man would take an 
extra piece of rope, he ran out to the fork and sprang upon 
it. But be retreated a little way, and looked at the fork. 
He was puzzled. He had expected to find a buzzing fly. 
He got on the fork again, and danced with delight. He had 
caught the sound of the fly, and it was music to him.” 


Why is the eagle always associated with St. John, the apostle * 
W.C. W. 
The eagle is a symbol of inspiration, and is associated 
with St. John ia his character of an evangelist. In some old 
prints the eagle bas animbus, or crown of stars, and is then 
intended to figure the Holy Ghost. The sacramental cup, 
with the serpent, are emblems of St. John’s apostleship. 





One of your Inquiring Friends asked for the author of a 
song of which each verse had this line in it: 
‘** Star-eyed tlowret.” 
The title is ‘*‘ Marguerite ;’’ words by Mary E. Kail; music, 
J. W. Bischoff ; published by John Chur h & Co., of C.n- 
cinnati, Ohio. O. B. L. 


Ifouse plants often utter an unheeded warning, which, 
heeded, would have saved sickness, and perhaps death, in 
the family. Plants must have fresh air, and a lack of it will 
killthem. A leak inthe fire-pot of the furnace, or a defect 
in the cold-air box, will be shown bythe feebleness of the 
plants before it has had time to do serious work with the 
children, but in time the more precious “‘ olive plants ”’ will 
suffer. Look out, then, for the house plant—the ‘* Sanitom- 
eters,’’ as ‘Good Health”’ calls them. 


Who is the author of the following lines 
** He never sends a joy not meant in love, 
Still less a pain. 
Our gratitude the sunlight falls to prove ; 
Our faith, the rain. M. R 


They are part of a poem called “‘ Rich in the Lord,”’ by 
Frances Power Cobbe, an Irish lady, who has been promi- 
nent as an author and lecturer. In Dr. Schaff’s ‘“ Library 
of Religious Poetry,” avery reliable book, Miss Cobbe is 
said to have died in 1880, but we have good evidence that 
she was living a few weeks ago, and used her pen with vigor. 
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INHABITANTS OF THE DOLL-HOUSE. 


By Harriet B. WATERMAN. 

T is very strange, but surely true, that paper dolls have 
| been all out of fashion for the lest dozen years. 
They were not for sale in the stores, and children did 
not seem to know anything about them. Now they 
have come again—fine ladics from Paris, much more 
elegant than the “ Lizzy Lees,” ‘‘ Ida Vernons,” and 
* Minni 
When the doll-house is finished, the next step is to put 
people, too, who will not serve the 


Warrens” that we once thought beautiful. 





some people in it ; 
furniture as did Golden Hair, in the fairy story, the 
little bear’s bed, and ‘‘ break it all down.” 

It will be very pleasant work for any little girl to 
make a whole family as pretty as the Paris ladies, and 
with even a greater variety of costume. 

Get a bottle of strong mucilage ; for the watery kind, 
that will not stick, makes poor-looking work notwith 
standing any amount of care. Have a fine, stiff brush, 
some white card-board, plenty of common white p:per, 









and as great a variety of colored paper as possibl 
Do not despise any kind of colored paper ; I'ttle } 
and big, thick ones and thin, may all be useful. 





homely colors are often fashionable, and m 


cloth dressmakers call! *‘ stylish combinations.” 

Ordinary wrapping-paper, for example, makes very 
good summer suiting, and will do equa!ly well for linen 
dresses and dusters 

From your white card-board cut a body. If you can 
not design this yourself, you can copy a body froma 
picture-book. Do not make the petticoat, which of 
course wil] constitute the lower part of the body, quite 
so wide as you will wish the dresses to be. If you arc 
not altogether pleased with the body, comfort yourself 
by remembering that only the hands and feet will 
actually beseen when dolly is dressed, though, as you 
will cut her dress waists to fit her, a good figure will add 
to her beauty. You can cut a head from a fashion 
book or Christmas card, or tuy one of the embossed 
heads which the stationers sell for two or three cents 
each. Paste it strongly uponthe body, and the lady is 
ready for business, or rather fordresses. I will first give 
directions for dressing a lady doll five inches tall. 

Cut from your white paper a dress that will exactly 
fither. This keep for a pattern, and use one like it for 
the lining or foundation of each dress; you make. To 
make a kilt suit, for example, take a strip of paper eight 
inches long and two and one-half inches wide. Fold it 
in plaits, as ifto make a paper fan; then paste the top 
of the plaited piece firmly to the top of the lining skirt, 
lettirg it fly at the bottom to give a full effect to the 
dress skirt. Take a square, about three inches in size, 
of the paper, crumple it to look like drapery, paste it on 
at the waist and round the bottom like an apron over- 
skirt ; leave it straight and full, or shape it as you like. 
To make the basque, cut a picce of the paper into a 
shape exactly like the outline of the sleeves and waist of 
the lining, and about half an inch longer than the waist. 
Cut out a piece shaped like the sides of the letter A, to 
imitate the place where the front pieces slope away from 
thelastbutton. Buttons, collar, cuffs, and pocket can be 
cut from paper of a contrasting color, and pasted on ; 
or they can be painted on with water color anda brush, 
or drawn with pencil or pen. 

We never used to make backs for our paper dolls, but 
I understand that little girls nowadays are more par- 
ticular. The directions for the dress front will do for 
the back, however, and the two halves can be pasted 
together by tabs, joining them at the shoulders. If the 
space is not wide enough, a slit the width of the head 
cut down the back will enable you to get the dress on 
the doll. 

If you wish a plain skirt, cut one by the lining pattern, 
and mucilage the top tothe waist line. To put a gathered 
ruffle across the bottom, cut a strip of paper the width 
desired, from half an inch to an inch and a half, 
probably. You can cutthe bottom in tiny points or 
scailops. Make this strip about six inches long; crum- 
ple the upper edge until afew drops of mucilage on the 
under side will make it lie firmly in piace whi'e the 
lower edge flies free. If you wish a second cr third 
rufile, repeat the process, and make a waist by usiog the 
directions given for the basque. 

To make a Mother Hubbard wrapper you must first 
make a yoke. The upper edge will be cut by following 
the line of the shoulders and upper side of the arms ; the 
lower edge will follow the under side of the arms until 
a point one inch below the shoulder is reached on each 
side. These two points are to be joined by a horizontal 
line, and the result will be a plain yoke and sleeves. 
Then take a piece of paper twice the width of the yoke, 
and three inches inlength. Crumpleone of the narrower 
edges like a rufile, and paste that edge upon the lining 
so that it will hang full from just below the shoulders. 
Over that edge place the bottom of the yoke and sleeves, 
which, pasted into place, will complete the garment. 
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With a little practice you can copy nearly every style 
that comes out. Cream-colored note-paper make3 a 
lovely imitation of white flannel, and is very pretty 
when Jaid in horizontal tucks, the tucks held in place by 
a light touch of mucilage on the under side, and the dress 
finished at the waist by a belt of silver paper. The 
best material for baby doll dresses is tissue-paper. 
Mother Hubbards can be made in the same way as for 
the lady doll. For little plaited dresses fold a piece of 
the tissue-paper to make three tiny box plaits, and shape 
the plaited bit of paper like thelining. Paste the plait- 
ing lightly to the jining, and finish at the bottom with a 
little plaiting of tissue-paper, or with a ruille of Ham- 
burg, made from the lace-paper which comes in soap 
and candy boxes. Little boy dolls can have kilted 
skirts, but gentlemen dolls are never satisfactory. It is 
impossible to make clothes for them, and good-sized 
ones are not easy to get. We used to beg the tailor’s 
fashion plates, but the gentlemen were always too tall 
to look weil anywhere except seated at a table, where 
their legs would be doubled out of sight. 

The great advantage that paper dolls have over their 
wax and China sisters is the little time and material 
necessary to make their dresse3. There are no trouble 
some seams to sew, or hems to ravel out if not sewed, 
and the poorest young lady can have the wardrobe of a 
New York belle if her dressmaker gives her consent. 


ABOUT ANIMALS. 


| res has been issued in England, recently, a 
book written by a prisoner, in which the comfort 
and companionship to be derived from a bird is most 
graphically told. The writer says: ‘‘ 1 was remitted to 
Portland Prison on the 3d of February, 1881. Shortly 
afterwards, through the kiudness of the governor, a 
young blackbird came into my possession. For some 
months I relieved the tedium of my solitude by efforts 
to win the confidence of my companion, with the hap 
piest results. He would stand upon my breast as I lay 
in bed in the morning, and awaken me from sleep. He 
would perch upon the edge of my plate and share my 
porridge. His familiarity was such that on showing 
him a small piece of slate pencil and then placing it in 
my waistcoat pocket, he would immediately abstract it. 
Ife would perch upon the edge of my slate as it was ad- 
justed between my knees, and, watching the course of 
the pencil as I wrote, would make the most amusing 
efforts to peck the marks from off the slate. He would 
‘fetch and carry’ as faithfully as any well-trained dog. 
Toward evening, he would resort to his perch, the post 
of the iron bedstead, and there remain silent and still 
till the dawning of another day, when his chirrup 
would again be heard, like the voice of nature before 
the herald of civilization—the clang of the prison bell at 
five o’clock. One evening, as ‘Joe’ sat upon his perch, 
it occurred to me to constitute him chairman and audi- 
ence of a course of lectures; and with him constantly 
before me as the representative of my fellow-creatures, | 
jotted down what I have substantially reproduced in the 
following pages. 

“ The infirmary garden in Portland Prison was aglow 
with the bloom of the late summer flowers which the 
governor had kindly permitted me to sow in the early 
portion of the year. The English Channel, which often 
lulls the weary Portland prisoner to sleep by the storm- 
chorus of its waves as they dash against the rocks under- 
neath the walls, lay in unrufiled calm. From the head- 
land upon which the great convict prison stands could 
be scen the picturesque shadows which the Dorsetshire 
cliffs flung out upon the bosom of the sea. Away be- 
yond the coastline appeared harvest fields and home- 
steads melting into the distance, and so sadly suggestive 
of what imprisonment was not—liberty, home, and 
friends; conjuring up that contrast between the mana. 
cled and the free which constitutes the keenest mental 
pain in the punishment of penal servitude. It was a 
day which would fill one’s whole being with a yearaiag 
to be liberated—a day of sunshine and warmth and 
beauty—and the moment had arrived when my resolution 
to give freedom to my little feathered ‘ chum’ could no 
longer be selfishly postponed. I opened his door with a 
trembling band, when quick asa flash of lightning he 
rushed from ihe cage, with a wild scream of delight, and 
in a moment was beyond the walls of the prison! The 
instinct of freedom was too powerful to be resisted, 
though I had indulged the fond bope that he would 
have remained with me. But he taught me the lesson, 
which can never be unlearned by either country, pris- 
oner, or bird,—that Nature will not be denied, and tbat 
liberty is more to Le desired than fetters of gold.” 

A number of silories of the intelligence shown by 
animals have becn published recently in a book written 
by a lady who lived in India for a number of years. 
She tells us of the Siamangs, small apes of Sumatra, 
that are so cleanly as to wash and dry their little ones 
every day, the mothers performing this oftice for their 
daughters, and the fathers for their sons ; of the tame 
leopard that was so fond of the scent of lavender-water 





as to seize his master’s handkerchief and roll himself 
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upon it; and of the elephant that stole a bag of rice 
from beneath his driver’s head, taking care to replace it 
by a stone, that the sleeper might not be inconvenienced ; 
and of another elephant, whose politeness was so great 
that his conduct really deserves to be recorded : 

‘A gentleman who lived at Candy, in Ceylon, was 
riding one evening near a dense jungle. Suddenly his 
horse began to tremble violently, and he himself was 
startled by hearing a noise like ‘ Umph, umph,’ repeated 
over and over again in a hoarse, rough voice. Ina few 
seconds he found himself face to face with a huge ele 
phant, from whom the noise proceeded, that was with 
difficulty carrying alarge beam of wood across its tusks 
The pathway was too narrow to allow the beam to go 
straight acros3 it, and therefore the poor animal was 
obliged to bend his head sideways as he carried it along, 
and the exertion and discomfort made him utter the 
sounds which so terrified the horse. Although the ele 
phant had no driver with it to instruct it, as soon ag it 
saw them it flung down the beam of wood, and forced 
itself back ward among the brushwood, so as toleave room 
for the horse to pass, and, seeing it still hesitate, it thrust 
itself deeper and deeper into the jungle, repeating its 
cry of ‘Umph, umph,’ but in a voice evidently meant 
for encouragement, Still the horse trembled, and again 
the elephant wedged itseif further among the trees. A‘ 
last the gentleman succeeded in persuading his horse to 
pass; and after he had done so, he saw the wise creat 
ure stoop and take up his heavy burden, turn and bal 
ance it on his tusks, and resume his journey.” 

I wonder if you ever heard of a kitten that stole 
jewelry. In Connecticut, not long since, a lady took 
off her rings and put them on the dressing-table in her 
room. Her Maltese kitten was playing about, and 
finally jumped on the table and bi gan to play with the 
rings. When the lady got ready to put on her rings 
again, a diamond ring was missing. Where could it 
have gone? A week went by, and still no traca of the 
ring. One day kitty acted as though one of her fore 
paws was giving pain. The lady took her in her lap 
and lifted her paw, to find something hard on kitty’s 
ankle. She brushed the fur aside, and there was the 
diamond, worn by kitty as a bracelet. Kitty was the 
thief. 


ABLE TO THINK. 
T this season of the year, when the ponds freeze over, 
yet for various reasons the ice is not of even thick 
ness, itisextremely dangerous for boys to venture where 
they are not certain it is perfectly safe. In Pennsy] 
vania, during the present winter, two brothers named 
James and Lawrence, aged ten and fourteen years, fol 
lowed a fox track to a pond in the woods. The father 
bad gone in another direction, intending to make a cir 
cuit through the woods and come back to the pond on the 
other side. He told the boys to wait for him at the 
pond. He had been gone some time when they discov 
ered the fox track. They followed it to the pond, where 
it led across the ice near the inlet. The rain of the Sat 
urday previous had weakened the ice considerably, but 
the smaller of the two boys thought it would be safe 
for him to walk across it. When about a rod from the 
shore the ice broke, and he disappeared beneath the sur 
face. He came up quickly, and grasped the edge of the 
broken ice ; but in endeavoring to draw himself out it 
broke, and he sank again. His brother started to res 
cue him, but the cracking ice caused him to return 
The boy came up in the same spot again, and clutched 
the ice at the edge. This time it bore his weight, but 
he was unable to pull himself out upon it. His brother 
now resolved to run the risk of going out tohisaid. He 
had shouted loudly for their fataer, but had received no 
response. He made as much haste as the threatening 
character of the ic2 would permit, and seized his brother 
by the shoulders. In attempting to pull him out, tie ice 
gave way beneath him, and left them both struggling in 
the water. 

Fortunately both boys could swim well, and the elder 
one reached the further edge of the hole, and, by great 
care, succeeded in drawing himself out upon the ice, 
which seemed to be stronger on that side, being nearer 
the shore. The younger boy followed his brother to 
that side of the hole, but he was so much exhausted that 
he could merely clutch the ice and hold himeelf above 
the water. His brother seized hold of him, but made no 
effort to help him to get out, fearing that the ice would 
break again. He resolved to keep his brother from sink 
ing, as he was now so exhausted and chilled that i! 
would not be possible for him to support himself much 
longer. A continual shouting to bis father for help was 
kept up, but for nearly half an hour no reply was re 
ceived. . 

The elder boy felt that it would not be possible for 
him to retain his hold on his brother much longer, and 
the latler seemed to bave lost all power to help himself 
His fiugers were bezinning to relax their hold when hi 
heard his father’s voice in answer to his cries. The 
father came out of the woods near the pond, and but fo! 
the shouts of his elder son to keep back, would have 
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ran out to their rescue, and plunged them all beneath 
the ice. He hurriedly cut a bushy sapling and pushed 
it out on the ice from the shore. The boy in the water 
had strength left sufficient to clutch the branches, and 
hold on until he was pulled out and dragged ashore 
more dead than alive. He had to be carried home. But 
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keep from speaking them. It is a little difficult to ex 


| plain to children the difference between hi!inga part of | 


for the nerve and endurance of his brother he must have | 


drowned. 

When James was eight years old he exhibited another 
remarkable evidence of nerve. He fell into an aban- 
doned well in an old grown-up garden near his father's 
house. There was but little water in the well, but the 
well itself was twelve feet deep. Unable to make his 
erles heard, he climbed up the side of the well by the 
ehinks in the wall, falling back to the bottom twice, 
but reaching the top and drawing himself safely out on 
the third trial. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
Vy Dear Nephe ws and Nieces : 

F any of you think that children do not have very difii- 
| cult questions to settle, you aremistaken. Each day, 
perhaps many times each day, Right and Wrong hold 
out their hands to you, and you have to decide which 
hand you will take. You almost always make the 
decision ‘‘ without thinking ;” that is, you decide so 
quickly that you do not know whether you are deciding 
at all. You are on your way to school, with your skates 
in your bag, ready for a skate at recess. You pass the 
pond, and, without knowing it, you decide not to stop 
and spend the morning on the tempting ice. Jt has not 
been any trouble to you to choose right rather than wrong 
in that case, because it has become “ natural” for you to 
go to school when you ought to go, and not to pla” 
truant. But, unfortunately, all your quick decisions are 
not made on the side of Right. When mamma sends 
Nora to tell you it is time to come in and get ready for 
tea, you are not long debating what to say, but shout, 
‘Oh ! bother ; you’realways calling me just when I’m 
having a good time.”” You have made a decision just 
as quickly in this case asin the other, but, unfortunately, 
it has been ‘‘ natural” for you to decide Wrong’s way 
in your answer to Nora. When people decide often in 
favor of Right, Wrong gets sleepy, and le3s and Jess 
active, and Holds out its hands seldom, and then not very 
eagerly. But when Wrong is welcomed, the same thing 
happens to Right, and he gets tired of saying anything 
atall. You see how people either get to doing wrong 
or right easier and easier from day to day. 

But sometimes Wrong and Right look very much 
alike, and it is hard to tellthem apart. Here is a case: 


January 16, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I had a question to ask, so I went to my father, and he said to 
write to Aunt Patience about it. Suppose a boy is ‘sick, and his 
mother comes upstairs to sing him to sleep, and she is very 
tired, is it right for him to pretend to be asleep before he really 
is, so she can go downstairs again ? 

Yours affectionately, Treo. J 


It is not surprising that Theo is puzzled. His love 


for his mother prompts him to sacrifice his own feelings. | 
And surely it seems that wrong can huve nothing to do } 


with so unselfish an act. But it is always dangerous 
to ‘‘ pretend,” even for a good cause. If it is right to 
‘* pretend ” to be asleep, is it not right to pretend not to 
hear when mother calls? And where will you draw the 
line between a good cause and a bad cause ? And if you 
begin by acting what is not true, you will soon step over 
the line and speak what is not true. If your mamma, 
Theo, finds that you ‘‘ pretend,” she will be more 
troubled by her uncertainty as to your real feelings or 
actions than by all the extra exertion of a half hour's 
singing to you in the quiet of your room. I think your 
mother would have been equally rested and much better 
pleased if, after she had sung to you a while, you had 
said, ‘‘ Now, mamma, I will lie here quietly, and try to 
go to sleep, but you need not stay any longer with me.” 

Perhaps she would have said : ‘‘I should like to lie 
by your side a little while longer, and as soon as‘I feel I 
must go downstairs I will go.” 

Then you might have really fallen asleep ; or, if not, 
you could have turned your face and said, with a kiss, 
‘‘Thank you ; good night,” when your mother finally 
left you. 

Now, this is what I think was very possibly the case. 
Your mother had many things to do, as most mothers 
have: « basket of mending, a disordered room to put 
right, perhaps a visitor to entertain. She was very glad 
to escape from her other duties for a half hour and lie 
beside you in your quiet chamber, and sing or hum tke 
simple melodies she used to sing to you when you were 
a baby. It was a pleasant, restful duty. But when you 
appeared to be asleep, she thought, ‘‘ Well! I must get 
up now and go on with my work ; there is no reason 
why I should stay here any longer. I migbt pretend 
that Theo is not asleep, and lying here 
awhile longer, but that would not be right, and 
I will go downstairs.” So, it is possible your ‘‘ pre 
tending” was not a very great advantage to your 
mother. On the whole, I would not try that plan again. 
And I would make it arule not to speak nor act a lie. 
It is very much harder to keep from acting lies than to 


stay 


1a lady, I do not think it 





the truth under words and actions with an intention to 
deceive, and simply refraining from telling everything 
It is not right to tell all the truth at all times. Indeed, 
we need not stop long to consider about that, for it 
would be an impossibility. When | 
necessary, and of course it 
would be impossible, for me to tell her all I know. She 
would think me crazy if I began to tell who my parents 
were, where I lived when a baby, and what I have done 
and possessed all my life. Butif I try to hide the fact 
that am not rich, that I have neither rich nor noble 
friends, as the world counts nobility, and endeavor to 
pass myself off for a rich and aristocratic person, I am 
lying, whether I do it by words or actions. So, Theo 
might have a toothache and not speak of it, but try to 
bear it bravely ‘‘all by himself,” and be doing perfectly 
right, so faras truthfulness goes; but if he pretended 
not to have a toothache he would be doing wrong 

And this suggests another difficulty which children 
have to consider—a difficulty of judgment. A complain 
ing child, one who cannot bear pain bravely, is a very 
uncomfortable child, and it is not easy for a child to 
know just how much to say about his aches and pains 
It is quite important for his mother to know about them 
in order to secure his health, and he ought to tell her all 
about them. It is, you see, something of a puzzle for 
even a little child to live. The nearer hi 
lute truthfulness and kindly frankness, the easier it will 
grow tobe. Can any of you give Theo any further help ? 


am introduced to 


gets to abso- 


Woopstock, Vt., December 7, 1884. 

Dear Aunt Patience 

I received your letter last evening. Ithank you very much for 
the pretty card yousent me. I send ten cents for Charity. [am 
sorry she has had no money lately. I was very much interested 
in a letter from one offthe cousins gin Jaffna. Lam very fond of 
music and drawing. Dr. Edward Williams, of Philade!phia, has 
built and given to the town of Woodstock a nice 
perpetual memorial of his parents. It is always to be maintained 
free of costto the people. It is built where the old family resi 
dence used to be, and the stones of which it is built were brought 
from Burlington. Iv has a pretty lawn, with a fine 
around it. Jt is called the Norman Williams Public rary 

It is rather windy here. I have a number of very pretty papers 
that I will send to youif you can distribute them where they will 
be useful. I have been to church and Sunday-school to-day. 1 
have a pair of bantam chickens, and they are very cunning 
Good-by With much love, 

The papers will, I have no doubt, be very useful. 
The library, I trust, wili do good in your town. You 
can do something to encourage idle people to use it, and 
to help those who read poor books to get better ones. 


library as a 


curbing 








ANNIE E. C. 


CoLornabo Sprinas, Colo., Decem 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

It is two years since I came to this far Wes‘era State, and ! 
have written you once inthetime. I have been so mnch taken 
up with seeing new sights and finding new acquaintances that 
I have written very few letters. Papa gaye me a donkey to ride 
when we first came here. I soon got sick of him, he was so slow 
when I wanted him to go fast. I did love hima little, for he was 
so cunning, and would eat paper bags rather than sugar, snd chew 
up my bonnet-strings. I was glad to have him sold and learn to 
ride horseback. I have been upin the mountains several times 
Ihave been to the Grand Cajion of the Arkansas, and have made 
the ascent of Pike’s Peak. The altitude is 14,147 feet. I wish 
to know if any of my cousins or your nephews and nieces have 
been so high, and where? In one hand I held a bouquet of flow- 
ers and in the other a snowball, which I made from the snow a 
few feet from where the flowers grew. It was the 20th of Au 
gust. I am eleven years old, and amin school. Iam very fond 
of this country, and think I should be homesick if I went back to 


ber 13, 1884 





Maine. It is bright and sunny nearly allthe time. We have no 
mud. It is like an Indian summer most all winter. I wishtore 
main your niece. I send with the letter two cards of flowers I 
gathered on Pike's Peak. Please accept much love from 


GENEVIEVE S. 
Thank you for the flowers and your letter. You have 
been a very much favored little girl, and I think many 
of your cousins have not had such advantages. But 
you must not disparage dear old Maine. 
villages are prettier than your Maine home. 


Not many 


Decorau Iowa, December 18, 1584 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I received your letter, and was glad to know you hed not for 
gotten me. I cut off your name and put it inmy autograph 
album. Yes, I do want to remain one of your nephews till Iam 
six feet tall. Iam eleven years old, and! go to school. We 
have ten rooms; mineis Room No. 6. This is the last week 
of school; we are to have two weeks’ vacation through the holi 


days. Did you ever hear of our little city? It was named after 
an Indian chief. The first settlement was made in 9. It is 
finely situated on the Upper Iowa River, surrounded by sicep 


bluffs ; theseenery is handsome. We have tworailroads running 
in here, one of whichis just completed; tive eleva'ors, an iron 
foundry, brass lamp factory, electric 
stores, water works, with good spring water | 
also a small mill for cutting the beautiful fossil stone with wl 
our hills are filled 

We have six churches, with fi 


lights in the streets ar 





yarishing Sabbati-schoo Th 





are two graded schools, also the Winneshiek Normal In: 

and the Norwegian Luther Coilege, a very fine buildi I one 
wrote you about the ice cave which is warm in winter and cold 
insummer. As we have the largest creamery in the world 


called the ‘Ice Cave Creamery.” 
butter in the cave, but a short cists 
ever ate any of the J 


I don’t mean they make the 
ance trom it { wonder if you 
butter. J like to read the Home Valk 
About the Word in The Christian Union. TI wonderif the aut! 
is nota relative of yours. [imagine she is your aunt, cousin, 
sister, or, perhaps, your own dear self. Please accept this far 
as a token of remembrance. 

I wish you a “ merry Christmas and happy New Year.”’ 


| it as very pretty. 











15 
the garden the 15th of November, already in 3som, and ha 
ontinued to blossom every day since. ‘ evera s 
30ms and'little’berries on it now, wl r gree 
below zero. Perhaps the berries won't ripen byt tofa 
coal fire Your ney 


Yours is a busy little city indeed. Weshall be quite 
curious to know about the ripening of those berrie I 
saw some blossoms of the beautiful trailing arbutus that 
were picked 
They were pink and fragrant, but looked a little pinched 


had got lost 


out-of-doors on the 38ist of December 
' 


and frightened, as if the Our thermome 
ter does not often get so far away from zero downwards 
as yours, but it has been quite cold enough several times 
this winter to make the flowers hide their heads under 
the moss 
WHITE Pains, November 12, 1884 

Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I think you have fully verified your right to the above title by 
still giving me a place among your nieces 


and will try and be a better corres} 





Iw ly interested inthe young Indian 

I presume, because Iam going to a new home i 
before springjopens, and shall there find Indian 
most novel, if not one of its most attractive, feature 


Buteven in the wilds of Arizona the dear Ct 


doubtless find me, and I shall still have the ple 
the kind little lectures which you occasiona 
hearing from all the cousins, 


North, East, SO 
am afraid I have been very selfish in enjoying 
department, ar 
Ishall probably fi 
will be a pleasure to communicate to you, d 
unknown cousins of The Christian Unio l 

Your grateful niece, KATIE, 





contributing so littl 





nd new and interesting ¢ 





The common incidents of life can be made interesting 
to others if we only try to make them so. To Southern 
children Northern life is full of wonder, and Northern 
children find Southern customs strange. 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 
I hope you don’t think I have forgcetten you because it is so 
long since I have written to you. Iam pretty busy, for 1 


rot 
go to 


school, and take drawing lessons twice a week I want to learn 
to make picture s for books, I 
day. I:m making a scrap-bor 
pital. Th nday-s¢ 
to the Indians out West instead of 





ade mamma one for her birth 


lar 





n in the hos 
is Christmas our Sur 


send toys 








having presents ourselves, 
Don't you think itisa good plan? I hope it will make them 
Please tell Trixie that the bird [ named afte: 


happy. her sings 
beautifully, and is very tame. He is not afraid to eat from my 
mouth; one day he popped his head right in. I am almost ten 
years old. I wish you and Trixie could come and see us. Is 
this letter good enough to print I would like to surprise 
grandpa. With much love, 
Your affectionate niece, BERTHA. 
Trixie would very much enjoy visiting you. You 
write very neatly and plainly. 
Wastosa, Minn., December 15, 1884 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am much obliged for your letter, and am glad that you have 
not forgotten me. I would still like to be your niee 
sister Grace would like to be also 
about my name, Halesia. I was named for a bea 
Washington, where I was born. The cousins car 


+, and my 
you 


iful tree in 


Papa says I un 








ad about it 








inthe Botany. Papa used to have to go to Was n on busi 
} ness, and he brought me branch fit. Once he ight mea 
branch in blossom. It is asmall tree on the west side of the 
Smithsonian grounds, and if you go there in April, you will find 
it covered with delicately beautiful white, bell-shaped flowers 
I said that my name was Halesia, t everybody around here 











calls me Hallie. 1 am writing hurriedly, for I am to havea 
party to-morrow, and am very bu3y. I wish jy ld at the 
party. Mamma sends love to you 
Your loving niece, Mary H.S 
P. S.—Our little three-year-old Jarvis took my first copy of this 
letter for a *‘ cornmeal copia,” and 1 had to write it r. I for 
got to say I am ten years olc to-morrow HALLIE. 


My Botany does not give much of a description of 


the Halesia, but I have a book on trees which speaks of 
uld be at 
your party. [should have enjoyed it very much, I know 


Thank you for wishing I ¢ 


Dear Cousins 

I want to thank you, on behalf of the “ Chrysanthemum Club,” 
for your kind thoughtfulness in giving us an account 
it made usthin« of having one at once for the * 
which we cleared $30.57. 


f your sale ; 





Boys’ Club,” at 
We had another one in Christmas 
week for the purpose of getting funds to enable us to have a 
grand bazar next autumn, at which we want to have a“ fancy 








table,” a ‘ housekeeper’s table,” a “children’s table,” and 
“Grandma's Corner."’ Will yoa all please send any suggestions 
for articles for each table, and oblige, with 1 h love, 
Your cousin, Grace 

This letter to you comes with a private one to me, 
which gives a very interesting account of this active club 
of girls, and froma card inclosed I judge the ‘‘ Boys’ 
Health Club” is one every way worthy the support of 
«the girls, Its object i To throw around its member 
av influence that will be for their upbuildi: piritually, 
physically, ard socially.” The “ prin: p'es re thes 

‘We agree to help cach other ia every way ; to gr 
up men who will make the world better for: 
it We will en leavor to ike our ( ty | \ yy its 
heal hy appearance, its hatred of ¢ veryil ing iding to 
intemperance, its encouragement of everything } 
that we may each grow, day by day, ' Y \ 
Perfect Man—sur Saviour-—who, at the 
twelve years, was found about his Fat bas 

We furthermore promise obedience to the law- 

our country, to Our parents, our pastor, and teachers 


| 
We have lots of the usual house plants, but the greatest | 


novelty is a strawberry plantin blossom. It was brought in from 


and t» the rules of our Club.” 
I say, God speed the ‘‘ Boys’ Ilealth Club” of Monc 
ton, and the girls who are helping them 


Affectionately, AUNT PaATIeENce 
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SuNnDAY CIFTERNOON. 


NiNETY-SEVENTH PSALM. 


h | EHOVAH reigneth, let the earth rejoice, 
Let the multitude of isles be glad. 


Clouds and darkness are round about him, 
Rizhieousness and judgment are the foundation 
oi his throne. 
A fire goeth before him, 
And consumeth his enemies on every side. 


His lightuings lighted up the world ; 
The earth saw, and it trembled. 


The mountaius melted like wax, 
At the presence of Jehovah, 
At the presence of the Lord of the whole earth. 
The heavens declared his righteousness, 


And all the uations saw his glory. 


Put to shame are all that serve images, 

Those that glory in idols ; 
Cast yourselves down unto him, all ye gods ! 
Zion heareth and is glad, 

And the daughters of Judah rejoice : 
Because of thy judgments, O Jehovah ! 
For theu, Jehovah, Most High over all the earth, 

Above all the gods art thou greatly exaited. 


Ye that love Jehovah, hate evil ; 
He preserveth the souls of his beloved ; 
He delivereth them from the power of the wicked. 
Light is sown for the righteous, 
And gladness for the upright in heart. 
Re glad in Jehovah. O ye righteous! 
And praise ye his holy memorial Name. 











THE DEACON’S BIBLE CLASS. 
PAUL AS AN ORATOR.’ 
[Tie Parson’s Paper.) 


N one of Paul's letters he refers to the sneers of bis 
if “His letters,’ say they, ‘are weighty 
and powerful; but his bodily presence is weak and his 
speech contemplible.’” Paul adds, ‘‘ Let such an one 
think thus, that such as we are in word by letters, such 
will we also be in decd when we are present.” But 
a great many of Paul's readers, ignoring Paul's own 
words, have taken the sneering estimate of his enemies 
as true one, and have declared that Paul was no orator. 
For myself, I doubt whether it was even a sincere esti- 
mate. Paul's personality was a tremendous power. It 
made it-clf feit even in his letters. It makes itself felt 
even to-day, after eighteen centuries intervening. It is 
the most potent personality in the world’s history, next 
to that of our Lord. His enemies desired to belittle 
it. ‘* His letters,” said they, ‘‘ produce a great effect 
on you; but if you should once see and hear him the 
illusion would vanish. You would see that he is a no- 
body. He is only words.” And we have accepted this 
sneer as an honest estimate ; and this estimate as a just 
and true one. I believe, on the contrary, that Paul 
was one of the world’s great orators, 

It is true that he held in small estimation the arts of 
the Greek and Roman orators. He publicly disavowed 
them. ‘‘My speech and my preaching,” he said to the 
Corinthians, ‘‘ was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom.” ‘‘I came not with excellency of speech or of 
wisdom,” That is, he claimed no proficiency in Greek 
rhetoric or Greek philosophy. He disowned them 
both. He did not believe in them. Neither did Soc- 
rates. 


enemies. 


SocRATES. What sort of persuasion does rhetoric create 
in courts of law and other assemblies about the justand un- 
just; the sort of persuasion which gives belief without 
knowledge, or that which gives knowledge ? 

Goxcias. Clearly, Socrates, that which only gives belief. 

Soc. Then rhetoric, as would appear, is the artifice of a 
persuasion which creates belief about the just and unjust, 
but gives no instruction about them. 

Gor. True. 

Soc. And the rhetorician does not instruct the courts of 
law or other assemblies about just and unjust ; but he only 
creates belief about them ; for no one can besupposed to in- 
s'roct such a vast multitude about such high matters ina 
short time. 

Gor. Certainly not.? 

Pauls brusque repudiation of the arts of rhetoric 
is not more condemnatory of it than this keen satire of 
Socrates. The rhetorician was not a teacher—is nota 
teacher. He isanactor. His business is to entertain, 
perhaps to persuade ; but never to instruct, still less to 
reveal. Paul was a revelator of truth, the herald of a 
Person. His aim was always conviction, never entertain- 
ment nor mere persuasion ; to impart a truth, not to win 
a belief. This is the true difference between the rhetori 
cian and the orator: the one beguiles an audience with 
words, the other changes the current of their lives by 
truth. The instruments of the one are language, elocu- 
tion, gesture ; the instrument of the other is profound 
conviction. 





2 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 8, 1885' 
Acts xxi., 27-40 


> Gorgias : Jowett’s “ Plato,” Vol. IIL., p. 40. 


Paul bad the career of a great orator, and the successes 
of a great orator ; and it is well worth our while to study 
| his character to see what were the qualities which made 
| him great in oratory. The first proposition would not 
need illustration and elucidation, if it were not counter 
to a common impression, based, I think, wholly on a too 
trusting acceptance of the insincere sneers of Paul’s 
enemies. When Barnabas wanted to find the best 
preacher to build up the infant church at Antioch, and 
cope with the peculiar difficulties presented by that 
rich and sensual city, he sought out Paul. When the 
mission to the Greeks was to be begun, a mission the 
succers of which depended wholly on the first im- 
pression produced by the preacher on his audiences, 
Paul was the man selected by God to inaugurate the 
movement. Wherever Paul went in that mission he 
was rejected with hate or received with enthusiasm ; 
but rarely, if ever, listened to with apathy and indiffer 
ence. When the people of Lystra would have sacrificed 
to Paul and Barnabas as gods, they recognized Paul as 
the chief speaker, and called him Mercury, their god of 
eloquence. At Athens, so strongly did his words in the 
market-place move upon his chance auditors, that the 
crowd demanded a set speech of him, and invited him 
to their great Court to listen to him there. When the 
mob fell on him in the Temple, and he was barely res 
cued by the soldiery, and stood on the tower stairs, his 
hair and garments disheveled, his hands in bonds, and 
the mob full of the fury of a wild beast cheated of its 
prey, there was that in his presence, and the beckoning 
of his chained hands, that won from them a great 
silence. When he was brought for trial before Felix, 
and the Jews had sent the most skilled advocate they 
could find to present the case against him, his simple 
address, without a witness in his favor, or a friendly in- 
fluence at court, not only won his case and defeated the 
malignity of his foes, but made his conscienceless judge 
tremble as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come. When, two years later, King 
Agrippa visited Festus, Paul, bound, was brought be- 
fore the king, curious to hear the orator whose fame 
had preceded him, and, rapt away from himself by the 
power of the orator, broke in upon him with a sneering 
answer, to ward off the Apostle’s tremendous blows. 
These, and half a score of other like instances, some- 
what less remarkable, illustrate the power of a truc 
orator. Indeed, Paul’s life was one of oratory, and his 
appeals were those of the pulpitand the platform. His 
speeches were innumerable. His literary remains, all 
told, are insignificant in comparison with those of Plato, 
Plutarch, or Cicero. His life and work were not 
those of a student and a philosopher, but those of an 
evangelist and an orator. 

He had the qualities of a great orator. We know little 
or nothing respecting his personal presence ; absolutely 
nothing regarding his habits of preparation or his style 
in delivery. But we do know something of his per- 
sonal characteristics, and these make the orator—whether 
he is as polished as Pitt or as uncouth as Peter the Her 
mit, as vehement in action as Choate or as calm as 
Wendell Phillips. He was a man of strong and intense 
convictions. He uttered, not opinions, nor beliefs, but 
convict.ons. Once he says, ‘I think ;” he habitually 
says, “‘I know.” His were affirmative convictions. 
He was an upbuilder, not a destroyer. He used 
the hammer, not the sledge-hammer. When he 
was combative, it was only that he might clear the 
ground to construct anew upon it. His convictions 
were vital. They concerned the life of man—his most 
sacred and real life ; and they were a part of his own 
life. They were not dogmas of which he was persuaded 
by philosophy ; they were facts which he knew by ex- 
perience. He believed, not in a Moral Governor of the 
universe, but in Abba, Father ; not in a fall of man, but 
in his own personal sinfulness ; not in a theory of atone 
ment, but in the forgiveness of sins. He had a deep and 
tender sympathy for his fellow-men. He saw, in the her- 
itage of life and truth which he possessed, that which 
would redeem them from sin and sorrow; and he bore 
their burdens and carried their sorrows in his own heart. 
When he recited the long list of afflictions which had be- 
fallen him—perils by land and sea, by robber and ship- 
wreck, by stranger and his own countrymen, he capped 
the climax with the ‘‘ care of the churches which cometh 
on me daily.” He travailed in spirit till the dead in sin 
should be born again in Christ Jesus. He had a strong 
courage and a well-grounded self-reliance. When his 
friends were carried into the theater at Ephesus by the 
mob, he would have rushed in, confident of his ability 
to quell the mob by his presence and speech, if wise 
friends had not prevented. When the long tempest 
had swept all hope of safety away from soldier and 
sailor, ii was he who inspired them with new courage, 
and distributed bread to them on the wave-swept deck. 
No peril and no presence daunted him. And, finally, he 
had that rare gift of expression which the schools can 
only simulate, but never create. His logic is sometimes 
faulty. His rhetoric is often disfigured by blemishes. 
His sentences are often tangled and involved. But in 
such passages as the eighth chapter of Romans, the fif- 





teenth chapter of first Corinthians, and the closing 
verses of the third chapter of Ephesians, he reaches a 
sublimity of style which has survived the injuries in 
flicted upon it by translation, which even in its English 
dress has probably no equal, and certainly no superior, 
in English literature, and belongs to that type of highest 
eloquence which can never come except as the spontane 
ous expression of the highest life of the highest natures. 

These are the elements of true oratory ; and the first 
are the most fundamental. Our schools place their em- 
phasis on the elements of oratory in the inverse ratio of 
their importance. They drill their students in words, 
tones, and gestures. This makes an actor, not an or 
ator. The fountain is marble, silver, gold ; but there is 
no water in the reservoir. The binding is all that could 
be desired ; but the leaves of the book are blank paper. 
Eloquence is the apt utterance of intense convictions, 
of vital truth, spontaneously poured forth, in profound 
sympathy for men and women who need its ministra- 
tions. The conditions of eloquence are, first, a vital 
truth ; second, cn intense conviction ; third, a profound 
sympathy ; fourth, a spontaneous utterance ; and, last, 
and least, a felicitous form. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PAUL ASSAILED.—ACTS XXI., 27-40. 


By Emity Huntington MILuer. 


AUL and his friends were not the only visitors at 

Jerusalem who had come from a long distance. 
I: was the time of the great feast of Pentecost, when 
from every part of the country, and even from distan 
lands, the Jews came up to Jerusalem, bringing the first- 
fruits of the harvest as a thank-offering to the Lord, and 
lambs for sin-offerings to be sacrificed in the Temple. 
Tae crowds that came in at the great gates, and filled 
the narrow streets, were not dressed in dark clothing, 
such as we wear, but there were garments bordered 
with gold and purple and blue and scarlet, head cover- 
ings of white and red, and silken girdles with the ends 
gayly fringed and tasseled, so that it was a brilliant 
sight to any one who looked down from the high, lat- 
ticed windows. They had not all come to worshtp, 
Some were traveling merchants who thought only of 
selling their wares, some were strangers who cared only 
for pleasure, but the greater part came to bring their 
offerings to the Temple. Some of these were true wor- 
shipers ; but many of them only worshiped with their 
lips and their hands, while in their hearts they were 
neither thankful for God’s bounty nor sorry for their 
sins. Jesus told his disciples that God would not accept 
their offerings unless they wee at peace one with an- 
other. He said: ‘‘If thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there remember that thy brother hath anything 
against thee ; leave there thy gift, before the altar, and 
go thy way: first be reconciled with thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.” 

Some of these people bad come all the way from Asia 
with their hearts full of hatred toward Paul, and when 
they saw him in the Temple, praying, with his four 
friends, and waiting for the priest to make an offering 
for them, they rushed out and called upon all the people 
to come and seize him. They said, ‘‘Men of Israel, 
help! This is the man that teacheth against the law. 
He has brought heathen into this holy place.” 

The people did not stop to find out if this was true, 
but they ran upon Paul, and dragged him from the 
Temple, and would have beaten him to death in a few 
minutes if some one had not sent word quickly to the 
Roman captain, who was close by in the castle. He 
cared nothing about Paul, but it was his business to 
keep order in the city, so he ran out with his soldiers 
and took Paul away from the angry mob who were beat- 
ing him, He thought very likely he was some wicked, 
desperate man, so he bound him with two chains, that he 
might not escape. The furious people followed after, 
crowding upon the soldiers, and screaming out, ‘‘ Away 
with him !” as if they would tear him to pieces, like 
wolves, but when the captain tried to find out what 
dreadful things Paul had done, nobody could tell. The 
soldiers hurried him along toward the castle, and as they 
came to the stairs ‘he people pressed upon them so that 
the soldiers had to carry Paul in their arms, while 
others kept back the crowd. The captain was anxious 
to get his prisoner safely into the castle, but when Paul 
begged hiin to let him speak to the people he consented. 
Paul was bruised and bleeding, from being dragged 
about and beaten. He stood there upon the stairs where 
they could all see him, bound with two chains, and sur- 
rounded by the guard, while below were the angry 
faces of the multitude, almost ready to rush upon the 
spears of the soldiers and tear the prisoner away. Paul 
waited awhile, only beckoning to them with his hand, 
and, by and by, one angry voice after another was 
hushed, and there was a great silence. Then Paul 
began to speak tothem. He had talked with the cap- 
tain in Greek, but he spoke to the people in their own 
language, and called them ‘‘ brothers.” He was not 
afraid. He had said long before that he was ready not 





only to be bound, but also to die, for the Lord Jesus; 
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if he was to die he wanted to tell them the story of Jesus, | 
and what wonderful things He had done for him. If | 
anything could touch their hearts he felt sure that would | 
soften them ; s0, while they were all silent, Paul began | 
his story. 


THE AIM OF PREACHING. 
By THE Rev. James G. Jonnson, D. D. 


* That we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.”— | 
Col, 1., 28. 


HE Apostle Paul thus expresses his purpose in | 


preaching. It is the aim of all preaching—indeed, 

itis the reason for the existence of the church of our 

Lord on earth—that every man may be made perfect in 

Christ. It is ‘‘in Christ” only that men can be made 
perfect, and perfect character is Christian character. 

It is upon this, as the true aim of the church, namely, 

the perfecting of Christian character, that I wish to 


First of all, a great gain is made in perceiving and ac- 


, crustation which devitalizes it. 


} 
| 
speak this morning. ' 
| 
} 


cepling the single aim of this work. It is as Paul says, 
‘that we may present every man perfect in Christ.” It 
is not to extend some form of worship, or some denomi- 
nation, or to secure the prosperity of some church. I 
do not forget, when I say this, that forms and denomi 
nations and local churches are often labored for from 
the conviction that their prosperity and progress are re- 
quired for the better attainment of this single purpose 
of the church. But we all know that the single pur 
pose is often lost sight of as personal ambition and in- 
terest are enlisted in these secondury objects. What we | 
call sectarianism sometimes has not even so worthy and 

disinterested an aim as the increase of a sect. It is 


as it comes into competition with another, and there 
may be no more religious thought in the matter, no 
more scrutiny as to the morality of methods, than in the 
struggles of rival manufactories or insurance companies. 
Our rivalries so soon enlist selfish feeling and the mere 
desire for conquest, that, though begun honestly, they 
often degenerate into a siruggle so entirely earthy that the 
original object is completely lost sight of. If the Apostle’s 
words cou'd be hung up in our churches and in our ec- 
clesiastical gatherings, earnest disciples of our Lord, who 
donot mean toerr, might, by the sight of them, be checked 


| 
| 
simply the desire for the prosperity of one organization | 
| 
| 
! 





in their zeal merely to extend the denomination or to 
propagate sectarian differences. We should see fewer | 
instances than now appear of small towns and villages 
overburdened with the support of feeble and wavering 
churches, when the very necessities of their existence 
lead to a constant and unchristian rivalry. If the su- 
preme purpose of each follower of our Lord were to 
‘present every man perfect in Christ,” ways would be 
found of subordinating less important considerations to 
the more important. While each man must be left to 
his uncontrolled choice between the various sects, where 
the opportunity exists, yet it must be in violation of the 
first law of Christian service to insist on dividing a 
small body of Christians in order to secure one more 
church of a particular sect. Instead of aiding, it retards 
the development of Christian character. 

In the same way, a church may defeat its true aim of 
training souls by the plans which it lays for its own 
growth. Methods are sometimes chosen which lower the 
dignity of the church, with the aim simply to excite curi- 
osity and increase audiences, the whole result of which 
is injurious to character, rather than helpful. So far are 
these competing and anxious societies led as sometimes 
to take measures that are immoral and unlawful, and 
that are harmful in all their influences. That lotteries 
should be permitted at church fairs, and condemned 
elsewhere, can be explained on no principle of justice. 
From these things we shali be saved so long as every 
plan is subordinated to the only purpose for which the 
church exists. There have been periods in the history 
of the church when the comparative importance of ob- 
jects has been lost sight of, or has been inverted, the 
least put before the greatest, and the result has been 
such a perversion of the church that it has needed to be 
revolutionized, and disciplined by disaster, before the 
proper condition could be restored. This was true in 
the time of Christ. The church of God was buried un- 
der a load of error, and all its aims were perverted, so 
that after every effort on the part of our Lord had failed 
to lead them to return to the original idea, he turned 
from them and built on new foundations altogether. 
The religious leaders went their way, which ended 
in speedy destruction, carrying such of the people as 
would follow them ; while our Saviour called men back 
to the teachings which they had had from the begin- 
ning, Damely, that the true life consisted in seeking 
God and serving him. History repeated itself in the 
days of the Reformation. The Church had departed 
from its high aims, because it had become fascinated 
with its own power, and its aim was to perpetuate and 
extend its power. Luther brought back such portion of 
the Church as he could arouse to its holy mission of 
saving and perfecting men. It wasa work of the same 
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but his heart was full of love for those people, and even | hundred years ago, when the English Church was sunk 


in worldliness and materialism, and was failing to teach 
men what they needed to know. The Christian world 
hardly yet realizes the benefit it secured from the great 
Methodist reformation of the Jast century. It isa rey 
olution which must be wrought over and over again in 
the church, local or universal, as often as the object for 
which the church was established is lost sight of, through 
indifference, or is buried under the aims of human self 
ishnees. 

We should not fail to notice that this perversion of 
the church of Christ from its original work becomes all 
the easier from the fact that the truth itself gets buried 
under these worldly and selfish aims. No sooner does 
the church turn aside from its holy mission than the 
nourishing word of the Lord gathers about itself ao in 
Phrases take the place 
of ideas, and the words which formerly did good serv- 
ice in carrying living thoughts are used at last as 
charms and talismans, and it is not strange if their 
power is gone with those who use them, and if they are 
violently resisted by those who hear them. What we 
call skepticism, or unbelief, or the decay of faith, often 
proves to be nothing but this resistance by those who, 
asking for bread, are given a phrase. Men refuse to be 
bound by the words which others use unintelligently, 
or which are unintelligible to them. We fail to realize 
how we are all bound by custom, and how, silently and 
without authority or reason, custom will establish itself, 
until to question it seems like questioning the very 
foundations of things. Upon the church is forced a 
responsibility by the fact that without doubt men just 
now are questioning the things which have become 
established by years and generations of custom. The 
duty of the church is to get back to first truths, and 
assert them clearly and positively, and to maintain 
them. And the first essential in doing this is to discern 
between the truth as it is revealed and the phrases by 
which men in other days have declared that truth— 
phrases which were so constructed in order to combat 
errors which have died and been forgotten. 

It is very clearly a mistake, to be avoided, to turn the 
forces of the church’s life toward the defense and 


' maintenance of the customs and traditions of the past, 


even when they are expressed in forms of belief. Truth 
unquestionably requires statement ; you cannot defend 
the truth without defending some statement of the truth. 
But language is flexible, and it is inexact, and words 
which convey one thought to one mind convey another 
thought to another mind. It is the thought, not the 
language, that is to be maintained. One may attack 
my creed as severely as he will. If he can show me— 
even in language that I consider defective and mislead- 
ing—that he believes in God and in God’s government, in 
Christ andin the need man has for Christ, in sin and 
man's need that God shall save him from sin and its sure 
effects, he may reject my statement of these truths and 
yet have the truth as surely as I. I will no longer con- 
tend with him over creeds. If, then, he love God and 
seek him, if he accept Jesus Christ as his Saviour and 
Teacher, he is my brother, whatever his name or the 
forms by which he worships, and my duty and yours is 
not to change his church or his creed, but to present 
him perfect in Christ, that is, to aid him in developing 
aud strengthening his Christian character. 

If there seem to be here any undue concession, I am 
sure such appearance will cease when we realize the force 
of this final clause—in Christ Jesus. Perfect in Christ 
Jesus. While it is perfect manhood and womanhood 
that is sought, it is seen and asserted that this can be at- 
tained only as the result of Christ’s sacrifice, and in the 
way given by his teaching and example. He is the em- 
bodiment of the highest ideal of character. He is the 
way by which that ideal is realized. He presents and 
embodies the truth by which that character is nourished 
and strengthened. The more one knows of the life and 
spirit of Christ the more difficult it is to analyze it, and 
give an orderly arrangement of its parts. And yet, 
some things are very clear. The man who seeks to be 
perfect in Christ Jesus accepts God and his righteousness 
to besupreme in his life. The will of God, which is the 


‘law of righteousness, rules him. Sin, which is resist- 





kind that was done under the Wesleys in England a 


ance to God’s will and to the law of righteousness, is his 
greatest enemy. He hates sin, and dreads it, and flees 
from it. He has the greater reason to hate and dread it 
and to flee from it, because he discovers a certain tend- 
ency within’, a law of his members, as Paul calls it, that 
disposes him toward it. This law within, this nature 
of ours, needs such constant restraint and limitations 
that selfishness becomes synonymous with sin ; and self- 
denial becomes necessary to righteousness. The central 
chatacteristic of our Lord is this self-denial. He came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for others. He stands before us as de 
nying and crucifying these desires of his earthly nature, 
in order to give sway to his divine nature, which nature 
we also have in some degree. He had not where to lay 
his head ; he forgot his hunger for the meat which his 
disciples had gone into the city to buy, in his greater 
satisfaction with the meat of doing the will of God, It 





consisted, in that instance, in ministering to the moral 
and spiritual need of a poor, sinful woman, and helping 
In his effort to bring 
a knowledge of the true life to men, he so constantly 
and surely opposed the traditional beliefs of his time, 
that he drew upon himself the enmity of those who held 
them ; and he dared that enmity, and continued his 
work even though it involved, and though he knew it 
involved, persecution, and cruel sufferings, and death 
He persisted in his effort to break the crust of tradi 
tional misbelief, until he did break it, and planted his 
seeds of truth, and died a victim. There is a hidden 
work which Christ must have done, that God should be 
able to forgive sin ; but here he stands, a teacher forever 
of this self-renunciation, in his absorbing work of saving 
men and witnessing for the truth. 

No man can be perfect in Christ Jesus of whom two 
things are not true: this earthly, carnal self must be 
constantly restrained and denied ; and the will of God 
must be the law of his life. When one is thoroughly com 
mitted to this, he will find more to be true than had 
come into his imagination before. The spiritual life 
upon which he enters brings to his knowledge new facts 
and forces which are a moral and spiritusl aid to him. 
He is strengthened and comforted and guided as he did 
not suppose he could be, and by processes of which he was 
not before aware, and this just in proportion as he sub 
mits himself to the sway of this new Spirit within him. 
They tiat are after the flesh do mind the things of the 
flesh, but they that are after the Spirit the things of the 
Spirit. 

This, then, is to be perfect in Christ Jesus, and it dif 
fers from human schemes of perfection by recognizing 
sin as our deadly disease, and faith in Christ its only 
cure. He becomes our teacher and example, and to 
follow him is the law of our life. We study the subject 
very carelessly and superficially if we fall to find 
enough to do to occupy all our energies, whether we 
try to present ourselves or present others perfect in 
Christ Jesus. 

Does this throw any light on the question of per- 
sonal duty ? What shall you and I doin order that 
the church may successfully do its work of training 
Christian character? Much, surely, needs be done. 
The first step in this training is doubtless the commit 
ting one’s self to the life of the Spirit. The church 
wisely works for the conversion of souls, and to lead all 
who come within its influence to begin openly and 
heartily the Christian life. But when Paul here speaks 
of his aim this comes into it only by inference. You 
cannot train a soul without beginning that training. But 
it is the training of which he speaks and which he em 
phasizes. And it is the training that we, my Christian 
friends, have to do. It is a matter which we, as a 
church, need seriously to ponder. Our field is large, and 
the necessities are impcrative. To present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus is the charge committed to us 
When we have received one into our number it is not a 
work done; it is a work begun. The question that 
presses upon us for solution is, How shall this work be 
continued ? We believein the church of Christ, and that 
it was divinely established and is divinely guided, and 
that through it are acting forces which are to regener- 
atemen. Weare all conscious of blessings that bave 
come to us, and are still coming to us, through the 
church. We know that the feebleness or decay of the 
church would be a moral disaster too great to be per- 
mitted. What, therefore, is necessary for you and me 
to do, in order for the vigorous vitality of the church, is 
a duty of the most urgent sort. We are not doing our 
part toward presenting every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus unless we are doing our part toward sustaining 
the most vigorous vitality of the church. What 7s our 
part ? I hear you asking—a question which every awak 
ened conscience must ask, and which only each enlight 
ened conscience can answer for itself. Only in the most 
general terms can one speak for another. But it can 
safely be said that it is the duty of each one to make 
unmistakably manifest his interest in the life of the 
church. Let him watch it intelligently and ia sym 
pathy with its original purpose. Let him do bis best to 
keep it true to that purpose. A large part of the work 
of the church is to preach the Gospel. Take an intel 
ligent interest in the preaching. Know whether it is in 
accord with the truth or not, and whether it sows the 
seed of life. Let the preacher know the problems which 
trouble you, and which trouble others, that he may keep 
his preaching close to your living and thinking, and 
meet your wants out of the inexhaustible riches of the 
divine treasury. 

A little boy, going out of church one day, said, ‘‘ Papa, 
what does the minister talk so much for? he doesn’t say 
anything to us.” When the minister fails to talk to 
you he should stop talking ; and when you have done 
your best to let him know what your needs are, and 
still he fails toreach you, let him know that his work is 
done. Keep the preaching vital by doing what you can 


her out of her sin and ignorance. 


to keep it on living issues. There is such a kinship in 
soul, that what meets the need of one soul is sure to meet 
the need of many, Do not waste the energy of the 
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church in wrong directions. The effort required for a 
fair would start and sustain through a season a Sunday- 
school in a neglected neighborhood, How many serv- 
ices you should attend I cannot decide for you. When 
you realize how much efliciency your presence might 
add to a service, your conscience is sufficiently enlight- 
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strikes and classes, adopt one more code of duty, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt hate thyself as thy neighbor.” 

Even in family and social life how many need to pon- 
der the sin of being constant misery-makers! If one 


| person kills another in passion, we rightly call that crime 


| 


ened to determine between the clashing demands on | 


your time. And when your sympathy with the church 
in its true work of presenting every man perfect in 
Christ is genuine and warm, yourintelligence will be so 
aroused as to guide you free from waste effort and 
futile plans. Plans we must make, and effort must be 
constant, but we shall be saved from much error into 
which we might fall if we keep always in view the end 
we seek, namely, the training of Christian character. 
If for a moment we are inclined to falter before the 
magnitude of our work, let us be cheered and strength- 
ened by its grandeur. We are saving souls from sin 
and death, and training them for life in ail its fullness, 
and labor in all its fruitfulness. Many have been saved, 
and are sowing seed now with hands that once were 
busy in evil works. We are joining the ranks of the best 
of all ages, and are catering into their labors, reaping 
where they have sown. The current sweeps on with 
increasing force and breadth, and we put ourselves into 
it when, forgetting these transient desires, we work for 
the attainment of the will of God. 

He who shall see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied has pledged us a share in his joy. 


MAKING SUNSHINE IN SHADY PLACES. 
By tHe Rev. R. H. Loven 


IFE isa big bundle of littles, intended to be tied 
together by love. Life's joy depends on what cords 
bind you and what hand ties them. Bound together 
we must be, either by cords of silk or by iron fetters, 
Love's hand may weave our bonds into graceful orna- 
ment, and a needed support and stay. The hard, cold 
hand of pressure may change our bonds into galling 
chains. How joyously to carry yourself, and get car 
ried, in life’s bundle, is one of life’s most valuable 
secrets. 

How much our happiness is placed in the power of 
others! The thoughts, the looks, the words and actions 
of others can in a moment fill us with joy or sorrow, and 
change one of these moods into the other more rapidly 
than any clouds or storm can blacken heaven's face and 
remove its most glorious lights. Only a very little child’s 
persistent temper or willfulness may destroy the festive 
gladness of a whole family all met for enjoyment. Mor- 
decai’s unwillingness to worship Haman made the very 
cream of life all sour for the great prime minister. 
Nothing worth having will grow in any of Anab’s gar 
dens unless he can have Naboth's. 
our life seems sOmetimes like a great and beautiful 
spider’s web, in which every thread is sensitive, we at 
the center giving out and receiving back again a thou- 
sand pulsations of joy and sorrow. A web weare, ever 
ceaselessly bound to spin around our spirits, and which 
sometimes is hung with pearls of love, and sometimes 
ruthlessly swept away by desolating storms. To change 
the figure for you business men, our hearts are a tele- 
phonic center, from which many chords radiate and 
from which we send out varied messages. Yes; and 
get them back, too. Messa ges of tenderness and mes- 
sages of sarcastic scorn; messages of healiag and mis- 
chief; messages of gladness and of bitterness. What 
unexpected, thrilling, wonderful messages will come to 
a man’s heart in one day from the members of his family 
circle, or his business or social relationsuips ! Messages 


The sensorium of | 
| robbed through the failures of the speculators. The 


by a very ugly name—murder. But if a hard, mean, 
cold, selfish nature frets another and a loving nature to 
death, worries and denies and tyrannizes, until some 
merciful disease comes to end the tragedy—if a pleas- 


ure-loving, selfish child has thus worried to a slow and 
lingering death a patient mother, what do we call that ? 
Where is the person of middle life who has not known 
and grieved over such cases, even in the circle of church 
life? When we get to wider circles—circ!es where 
sharp, keen, money-makers ; circles where cruel fashion 
ruthlessly exacts her rule and reign; circles where 
strikes crush and debase and grind ; circles where em- 
ployers and employed sestle rates of wages ; 
where rents for hovels are fixed and collected, where 


| unhealthy employment and cruel hours of service are 





of life and death, of social mirth and hopefulness, or of | 


social ruin and disgrace. Who of us can live to our- 
selves? How much we each have in our power to make 
others happy ! 

The earnest inquiry we need, each one, make is, Is 
this power in us exercised by caprice, ruled by accident ? 
or do we each intelligently seek to please our neighbors 
for their good ’ Surely here is a realm of Christian 
duty little regarded by us, and, I fear, less practiced. 

Some passages of Scripture are practically dead to 
many Gospel hearers. The King of Judah is not the 
only one who cuts with his penknife the parts out of the 
Bible he does not like. We may each do that when we 
say a sermon is not the Gospel because we do not like 
it. Many hearers like to consult echoes. If one 
preaches about truth being at least two-sided, and asks 
for the culture of the large-mindedness which would pre- 
vent gossip, slander, basty judgments—a Gospel which 
would prevent many a quarrel and misery in the home, 
the business, and, alas ! the church—many a hearer at 
once complains of the homely fare as being ‘‘ un- 
savory ;” this more homely diet being, in truth, the one 
such a hearer most needs. 

How many persons in this age of keen competition, 
when life is a race, have pondered Christ's words about 
loving their neighbor as themseives! Weil may Dr. 
Holmes ask whether some might not, in an age of 
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exacted ; circles where self is the only thought in labor, 
and honor never comes—how many here are the misery 
makers ? Surely many such are church-goer3, who need 
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and carefully examines all the impressions, and, as Sox 

rates said, has detached itself from the persuasions of 
sense, and has submitted itself to the gods, and cares for 
mankind ; if thou findest everything else smaller and of 
less value than this, give place to nothing else, for if 


| thou dost not once @iverge and incline to it, thou wilt 


circles | 


to hear the Gospel of loving their neighbor and pleasing | 


him for his good. May what was said of Una be more 
true of each one of us: 
‘* Like the great eye of day, her angel-face 
Made sunshine in a shady place.” 
Let each one of us resolve to be happiness and not mis 
ery makers. 


INTEGRITY iN COMMERCIAL RELA- 
TIONS.’ 


It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer: but when he is 
gone his way, then he boasteth.”’—Proy. xx., 14. 
HE text illustrates what is at the bottom of three- 
fourths of our financial disasters, viz., a desire to 
get something without rendering an equivalent. Such a 
desire saps industry, shatters confidence, destroys co- 
operation, instigates strife between capital and labor, 
undermines morality. The maxim, ‘‘ Everything's fair 
in business,” The obligations of the Golden 
Rule are not suspended in Wall Street. ‘‘ Be ye perfect’ 
is an injunction for every profession. This desire for 
dishonest getting prevails not only in the great commer 


ca } 
is false. 


cial centers, but in every village. 
transactions involving dimes as in those involving mill 
ions. Its prevalence is seen— 

1. In the mania for speculation. The speculator, with- 
out industry, without adding oae cent to the world’s 
vealth, hopes by shrewd guesses to obtain that to which 
he has no right. It is barefaced gambling—often selling 
what one dogs not possess, buying what does uot exist. 
By ‘corners ” in wheat, corn, cattle, etc , the necessa- 
ries of life are taken from the poor. Honest men are 


three most prominent failures last year were the direct 
result of this mani.—Peter McGeoch, of Chicago ; James 
Marshall, of Pittsburg ; Fayette Shaw, of Boston. Com- 
panies are formed to ‘‘bull” or ‘‘ bear” the market, 
others to wreck railroads, insurance companies, etc. 
What are they but conspiracies to rob ’ 

2. Ln betrayals of fiduciary. trusts. Investing in doubt 
ful transactions money held in trust for widows and 
orphans, trustees, through criminal neglect, commit 
business to incompetent or dishonest hands, or they 
enter into conspiracy to defraud, by diverting funds into 
ruinous channels and sharing in the spoil. Or they sub- 
mit to illegal practices, and, for a consideration, refrain 
from prosecution. 

3. In dishonest failures in business. Many fail honestly, 
and deserve sympathy, not reprobation. But it is an 
open secret that thousands fail in business because it 
pays. It is profitable, for the time being, to pay but fifty 
cents on the dollar. So frequently has this been done, 
that many petitions from business men throughout the 
land have forced Congress to take action looking to the 
modification of the bankrupt laws. 

These are some of the legal methods of swindling. 
The illegal are legion : defalcations by officers of various 
institutions, peculations of cashiers and clerks, incendi- 
ary fires to secure insurance money, graveyard insur- 
ance, etc. 

We need men in business who, like Job, value their 
integrity above everything else. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 

F thou findest in human life anything better than 
justice, truth, temperance, fortitude, and, in a word, 
anything better than thy own mind’s self-satisfaction in 
the things which it enables thee to do according to right 
reason, and in the condition that is assigned to thee with- 
out thy own choice; if, 1 say, thou seest anything 
better than this, turn to it with all thy soul, and enjoy 
that which thou hast found to be the best. But if noth- 
ing appears to be better than the Deity which is planted 
in thee, which has subjected to itself all thy appetites, 
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It is as dishonest in | 


no longer without distraction be able to give the prefer 
ence to that good thing which is thy proper possessior 
and thy own; for itis not right that anything of any 
other kind, such as praise from the many, or power, « 
enjoyment of pleasure, should come into competition 
with that which is rationally and politically ¢ od. All 
these things, even though they may seem to adapt them 
eelves (to the better things) in a small degree, obtain the 
superiority all at once, andcarryusaway. But do thou 
I say, simply and freely choose the better, and bold toit 
But that which is useful is the better. Well, then, if 
it is useful to thee as a rational being, keep to it ; but if 
it is Only useful to thee as an animal, say so, and main 
tain thy judgment without arrogance; only take care 
that thou makest the inquiry by a sure method 

Never value auything as profitable to thyself whic! 
shall compel thee to break thy promise, to lose thy self 
respect, to hate any man, to suspect, to curse, to act the 
hypocrite, to desire anything which needs walls and 
curtains : for he who has preferred to everything else 
his own intelligence, and the diemon | 
the worship of his excellence, acts 


within him) and 
no tracic part, do 


| not groan, will not need cither solitude or much com 


pany ; and, what is chief of all, he will live withou 
either pursuing or flying from (life); but whether for a 
longer or a shorter time he shail have the soul inclosed in 


| the body, he cares not at all ; for even if he must depart 





immediately, he will go as readily as if he were going to 
do anything else which can be done with decency and 
order ; taking care of this only all through his life, that 
his thoughts turn not away from anything which belongs 
to an intelligent animal and a member of a civil com 
munity. 


Make for thyself a definition or description of the 
thing which is presented to thee, so as to see distinctly 
what kind of a thing it is in its substance, in its nudity, 
in its complete entirety, and tell thyself its proper name 
and the names of the things of which it has been com 
pounded, and into which it will be resolved. For noth 
ing is so productive of elevation of kind as to be able tc 
examine methodically and truly every object which is 
presented to thee in life, and always to look at things 
so as to see at the same time what kind of universe thi: 
is, and what kind of use everything performs in it, and 
what value everything has with reference to the whole 
and what with reference to man, who is a citizen of the 
highest city, of which all other cities are like families ; 
what each thing is, and of what it is composed, and 
how long it is the nature ofthis thing to endure which 
now make3 an impression on me, and what virtue I hav: 
need of with respect tu it, such as gentleness, manliness 
truth, fidelity, simplicity, contentment, and the rest 
Wherefore, on every occasion, @ man should say, This 
comes from God ; and this is according to the appor 
tionment and spinning of the thread of destiny, and 
such-like coincidence and chance ; and this is from on 
of the same stock, and a kinsman and partner, one who 
knows not, however, what is according to his nature. But 
I know; for this reason I behave toward him according 
to the natural law of fellowship with benevolence and 
justice. At the same time, however, ic. things indiffer 
ent I attempt to ascertain the value of each.—{ Marcus 
Aurelius. 


In no respect is the varied universal play of Shake- 
speare’s genius, and his royal dominion over all thing: 
human and divine, more fully shown than in the use he 
makes of the Bible. He treats the Scriptures as if they 
belonged tohim. Bishop Wordsworth, in his ‘* Shake- 
speare and the Bible,” findsin the poet more than 550 
Biblical quotations, allusions, references, and senti- 
ments. ‘‘ Hamlet” alone contains about eighty, ‘ Rich 
ard the Third” nearly fifty, ‘‘Henry the Fifth” and 
“ Richard the Second” about forty each. Shakespeare 
quotes from fifty-four of the Biblical books, and not one 
of his thirty-seven plays is without a Scriptural refer 
ence. Genesis furnishes the poet with thirty-one quota 
tions or allusions, the Psalms with fifty-nine, Proverbs 
with thirty-five, Isaiah with twenty-one, Matthew with 
sixty, Luke with thirty-three, and Romans with twenty- 
three.—[The Nineteenth Century. : 


Has this religion of yours grown s0 valetudinar’an 
that it can no longer take the robust exercise of out-of-door 
life ? that you must shelter it from the keen east wind 
of science, and the daily up-hill trudge of business, and 
the glow and bustle of healthy amusemert? that you 
must deny it all the vigor and movement: every-di 
life, and only take it out for a little very gentle exercise 
once or twice on Sundays? Well, wrap it up then 
keep it warm! It’s in a “‘ parlous state” truly ; and, if 
the worst should happen, Heaven send usa good, sery 
iceable, sound-winded, workaday religion to take its 
place.—[The Nineteenth Century. 
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A WINTER EVENING IN THE TROPICS. 

‘If I wanted to be really happy,” said Jack one day, 
‘“and could do just what 1 pleased without its injuring 
me, I would sit on a stove and eat ice-cream !” 

And the Phonograph that rests on the center-table, 
close by the Evening Lamp, and registers the conversa 
tions and readings thereabout, ventures to observe that 
there isa germ of truth in Jack’s somewhat hyperbol 
ical illustration of ideal bliss. There is, it is true, a 
way of heightening our happiness by painful memories 
or pharisaical contrasts, which is not wholly plessurable 
or commendable ; such as, for instance, congratulating 
ourselves that we are happier than our miserable neigh 
bors, or than our miserable selves in times past ; feeling 
a plethoric satisfaction in eating our Christmas dinner 
because ‘‘ many a poor fellow who hasn't any would be 
glad to get it ;’ rejoicing in the rotund sides of our pros 
perous purse because they were yesterday so painfully 
concave. But Jack’s way of enhancing happiness, by the 
contrast of two unlike but pleasurable experiences, has 
no drop of bitterness in it, and may be recommended 
as one of the most guileless and unalloyed dilatations of 
pleasure vouchsafcd to creatures whose happiness is 
only relative. It was this innocent pleasure that was 
experienced by the group that sat around the Evening 
Lamp this winter night, and, while seeing about them 
books and pictures and bric-i-brac and glowing open 
tire and smiling faces, and all the surroundings of a 
happy household, went journeying in imagination in 
other lands and with strange people ‘‘In the Trades, 
the Tropics, and the Roaring Forties.” t is so de 
lightful to read about travels in the South when you 
live in the North, that the family spent the entire even 
ing in the antipodes. 

‘This is one of the handsomest books of travel that I 
have seen in a Jong time,” said the father. ‘‘ Binding, 
illustrations, maps, and letterpress are exceedingly dainty 
and tasteful. And as for the text, you only need to re 
member that the author is the same delightful Mrs. Bras 
sey who madea ‘ Voyage Around the World in the Yacht 
‘‘Sunbeam ”’ some years ago. This time she tells us of 
another voyage in the same yacht—a cruise in the West 
Indies. Now, you must all be ready to look over my 
shoulder to see the maps and pictures, for they are on 
almost every page, and every one a gem.” 

And here are some of the pages he read 

A GLIMPSE AT PORT OF SPAIN. 

“Tt was barely 1:30 p.m. when we dropped anchor in our 
first West Indian port. The heat was intense; but as soon 
as we landed we—or at all events I individually—forgot all 
about the temperature, so many and so strange were the 
Objects that met our view. There were negroes with their 
funny merry faces, long trailing dresses, and swaying gait; 
graceful little brown coolies of every caste and sect; and 
representatives of the large mulatto and vellow-faced popu- 
lation, of no particular race—all of whom appeared to be 
quite as much amused with us as we were with them, which 
made us feel more easy in using our eyes and making the 
best of the opportunity of gazing at all ‘the strange sights 
that presented themselves. I think the adjutant-birds 
(‘Johnny crows,’ as they call them here) impressed me as 
much as anything. Their odd, grotesque ways, their ex- 
ceeding tameness, and the demurely methodical manner in 
which they perform the useful work of scavengers, are most 
entertaining. Then there was the vegetation. But to de- 
scribe that is next toimpossible. We went up through an 
avenue of almond trees, passing numerous small gardens, 
each of which was filled with plants of what seemed to usa 
rare kind, growing in such affluence as would have delighted 
the heart of the Curator of Kew, including beautiful orange, 
red and purple crotons, dracwnas, hibiscus, allamandas, 
caladiums, begonias, and others. The color of all the flowers 
shaded off from yellow, through red to brown, a mixture 
the effect of which was gorgeous, although the almost en- 
tire absence of any other color was remarkable. Over our 
heads waved palms of every description, cocoa-nuts, bread- 
fruits, jujubes, and hundreds of others ; while in the Savan. 
nab, which closely resembled an English park, herds of 
cattle grazed beneath the shade of huge silk-cotton trees 
and acacias. Like many ofthe population, the cattle were 
of a mixed breed, short horns and Alderneys feeding peace- 
fully beside brahminee bulls, zebus, and queer little Hindoo 
cattle, something like Brittany or Kerry cows.” 

TROPICAL GARDENS. 

‘*The walks about the Botanic Gardens are well laid out, 
and the trees judiciousiy planted; so that each variety is 
seen to the best advantage, except when occasionally inter- 
fered with by its neighbor’s luxuriance. It was delightfui 
to walk under the sbade of rare and curious palms from 
every part of the globe, and beneath trees with some of 
which one was familiar both by name and by sight, such as 
the cinnamon, with its fragrant bark and its dark green 
ribbed, laurel-like leaves, and the nutmeg tree, somewhat 
resembling the Portuguese laurel, weighed down by clusters 
of bright apricot-colored fruit, just bursting and showing 
the crimson Jace-like film which incases the familiar nut- 
meg, and which, when dried, becomes the mace of com- 
merce. The well-remembered fragrance recalled vividly to 
our recollection the luxuriant gardens of Wock Wallak, as 
we rubbed the leaves in our hands and inhaled the spicy 
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odors. Further on we were transported to China by the 
sight of a tree somewhat resembling a large pomegranate, 
covered with queer, three-cornered yellow fruit. Then there 
was a calabash tree, with enormous gourds growing at the 
top and down to the extremities of very slender branches, 
which locked as if they must break beneath tbeir weight. 
The hard wood-like skel]s of these gourds, which, fortu- 
nately, are lighter than they look, are used by the inhabit- 
ants of these parts for almost every conceivable purpose of 
domestic economy. To a great extent they take the piace 
of ordinary cookery ; and in many cases they are taste- 
fully carved, stained, and polished. I believe that kettles 
may even be made from them, which will stand the heat of 
the fire several times. 

“The vegetable ivory plant was another of the things that 
attracted a large share of attention. The tree itself is 
closely allied to the palm, and is not unlike some varieties 
of the latter that are more or less familiartous. The nuts 
grow in clusters just above the roots; sometimes even be- 
neath the ground. Each nut contains six or eight kernels, 
which must at any time be indigestible morsels; although 
when young they are eaten eagerly by hogs, bears, and tur- 
keye. When perfectly ripe they are as hard as ivory, and will 
take a high polish. The Pandanus, perched on its stilt-like 
legs, and looking asif it had done something wrong and 
were running away as hard asit could, is likewise a remark- 
able plant. 

‘* One very large spreading tree was pointed out to us as 
the Bertholletia excelsa, which bears the excellent and familiar 
Brazil nut. The many-cornered, polyhedral, wrink!ed brown 
objects we are so accustomed to see in an independent condi- 
tion are packed away—or rather grow with the utmost 
mathematical precision—inside an exceedingly hard shell, 
about as big as a cocoa-nut without its exterior covering. 
There is a softer place at one end, which, when the nuts are 
ripe, bursts open, the contents being scattered on the 
ground. The monkeys are aware of this peculiarity of the 
vegetable in question; and being excessively fond of the 
nuts, they not unfrequently get caught by thrusting their 
paws into the opening shell before it has quite reached the 
bursting stage, and being unable to withdraw them again. 
It frequently happens that the entire nut, which is both 
heavy and hard, falls from the tree, perhaps from a height 
of 100 or even 150 feet, without bursting ; in view of which 
circumstance it is considered dangerous to go into forests 
where the trees grow and the nuts are ripening, until the 
season is over. 

‘We were able to appreciate much better the beauty and 
interest of the fresh forms of vegetation that met our view, 
owing to Mr. Prestoe’s lucid explanations and instruction 
of the morning ; and it was pleasant to be ableto make more 
intelligent remarks respecting them than it had hitherto 
been in our power to do, and to refer to some of the trees, 
shrubs, and creepers which we were continually passing by 
their proper names, instead of being limited tosuch remarks 
as, ‘Oh, look at that lovely yellow orchid ; or that brilliant 
red plant! Did you ever see such a strange thing? What 
can the brown and red flower be’ and so forth. 1 scarcely 
know what I admired most, where everything was so novel 
and attractive. ‘The graceful balisiers, with their eight and 
ten feet long spokes of scarlet oval cup-like flowers, just 
edged with yellow, in shape something like the prow of a 
toman galley, such as may be seen represented on antique 
gold and silver plate, were perhaps the most remarkable. 
The callisias, with their brilliant leaves and purple edges, 
were also, to me, especially beautiful. Each cup of flower 
contains from three to four tablespoonfuls of water: a wel 
come provision in a thirsty land.’’ 


SOME INHABITANTS OF TRINIDAD. 


‘On the road we met an immense number of coolies, 
both men and women: the latter wearing enormous bangles, 
earrings, and—not by any means least in point of size or 
ugliness—great nose-rings ; or in some cases a so-called or- 
nament that looked like a little nail driven into the side of 
the nose, with either a ruby or an emerald set in its head. 
The coolie men spend all their money in jewelry for their 
women, which thus becomes their sole fortune; and if they 
become poor, the ornaments are at once sold, though this 
rarely happens. 

‘*On our way down the hill to the shore we came across 
a procession of parasol-ants ; curious little insects of which 
Ihad often read, but which I had never seen before. One 
string of them was proceeding steadily along the steep road 
toward the pomegranate and peach trees, while another stream 
was returning in the opposite direction. Arrived at the 
trees, each ant bit off a portion of one of the leaves and 
then turned round and marched back again, carrying his 
burden over his head, as if it werein reality a shelter from 
the sun instead of a part of his own building materials that 
he was carrying off. It has been said that ‘ Barbadoes 
abounds in lizards ; Guiana is overrun with frogs; but Trin- 
idad above all is remarkable for the number and variety 
of its communities of ants.’ About twenty distinct species 
are well known; but there are probably several others be- 
sides. Some frequent towns and houses; others are only 
to be met with in the woods. The length of their bodies is 
in some cases as much as three-quarters of an inch. The 
stinging black ant—one of the kind to be found in houses— 
is perhaps the most abundant. They build their nests 
either underground or at the roots of plants, which they 
generally kill. The black ants are very fierce, and will rush 
out and sting severely any one who happens to be unfortu- 
nate enough to disturbthem, There is also a red stinging 
att, which is much smaller, but the eting of which pro 
duces a very uncomfortable burning and itching sensation, 
something like the stinging of a nettle. They have a great 
partiality for sugar and olive-cil, and make yery short work 
of a store of those articles if they have the chance of doing 
so. Another curious variety is appropriately called the 
‘crazy ant,’ He always seems to be in a violent hurry, and 
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yet to be unable to make up his mind w} vay he wants 
to go, moving forwards, backwards, and sidewards in the 
nost purposeless and insane manner. M teuil re- 

rks that they are part g 
but they are ) carnivore 

‘The most formidable of these ir ts appears to be the 
hunter ant,’ whose sting is rather a seric latter. They 
ro about in armies cr tribes, arranged in the most regular and 

stematic manner, and kill every living thing that happens 


to be in the line of march, such as young birds, scorpions, 
crickets, cockroaches, and other small creatures. Some 
times they even enter houses, where they destroy rats, mice, 
and other vermin. They mast be wonderfuliy intelligent 
creatures, to judge from some of their proceedings. For 


instance, when, in the course of one of thei 





forays, they come 
to arivulet which they wish to cross, they contrive to forma 


sort of suspension bridge, composed of r own bodies, 


over which the remainder of the army passes.”’ 


{ WEST INDIAN PERSIMMON 
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in Mr. Campbell’s garden, particu 
somewhat resembling a mango, bearing glossy green leaves 
and large pod-shaped fruit. The fruit that was ripe was of 
a brilliant scarlet or crimson, while the color of that which 
had not reached maturity shaded backwards (if one may 
say 80) through every gradation of lemon and green, accord- 
ing to its degree of maturity. Its flavor is delicious; but it 


“While we were waiting, we ire the trees 





2 akee, a Jarge tree 


is not fit to be eaten until it bursts spontaneously, showing 
its soft, spongy, creamy center, called the ‘ aril,’ which in- 
closes three black seeds. This central portion is excellent, 
either as a vegetabie or a fruit; but, on the other hand, 
should any one be rash enough to remove the outer cover 
ing, instead of waiting for it to ripen and burst, however 
ripe and tempting it may look, it will be found to be a 
deadly poison. Three members of an English family, a 
mother and two little girls, died in less than twenty minutes 
after eating unripe akees only a few months ago, and there 
have been many other similar instances of its deadly ef 
fects.”’ 
COFFEE NOT A BERRY. 

‘*On the opposite side of the road to where the cacao was 
drying, coffee-berries were undergoing a somewhat similar 
process. A good deal of coffee is grown in Trinidad, 
144,000 pounds having been exported in 1881 ; butit is not so 
important an item of production as sugar or cacao. The 
leaves of the coffee-shrub are of a rich, dark, glossy green ; 
the flowers, which grow in dense white clusters, when in 
full bloom, giving the bushes the appearance of being coy- 
ered with snow. ‘The berries vary in color from pale green 
to reddish orange or dark red, according to their ripeness, 
and bear a strong resemblance to cherries. Each contains 
two seeds, which, when properly dried, become what is 
known to us as ‘raw’ coffee. In Trinidad, as also on the 
large Brazilian estates, the berries are simply dried in the 
sun, and are afterwards passed through a mill, which 
crushes the shell and allows the separation of the seeds. A 
more elaborate system is adopted in some other places. 
The outer pulp of the berries is removed by a machine 
called a pulper; the mucilaginous matter that remains is 
soaked off by immersion in water ; and the parchment-like 
film that surrounds the dried seeds is removed by means of 
a mill and a winnowing machine. There are few popular 
errors so widely spread as the delusion that the beverage 
called coffee is made from aroasted and ground berry. As 
I have shown, it is from the roasted and ground seed that 
coffee is prepared.” 

AN AQUATIC HUNTING-DOG. 

‘* While we were slowly steaming about to pick up an an 
chorage, we had ample time to look over the side of the yes- 
sel and admire the color of the water, which is clear as 
crystal and of a bright greenish-blue tint, very different 
from the muddy sea near Trinidad. I never saw water 
teeming to such an extent with life of every kind. Fish of 
all sorts and sizes swam close to us ; while the patches of 
Sargasso weed that floated past literally swarmed with 
them. We got some on board and found they were quite 
little things, from half an inch to an inch long,in color and 
shape very much resembling the gold and silver fish of 
China and Japan, made familiar to us by the specimens we 
have in our fish-ponds at home. There were also some 
violet and blue medusm@, and thousands of horrid-looking 
cream-colored jelly-tish, bigger than a man’s head, while in 
one of the Indian canoes which we passed we noticed a 
sort of sucking-fish which is used in catching other fish. 
Arrived at the field of operations, the fisherman lets go an 
anchor and puts the sucking-fish, attached to a long line 
with a buoy at the end of it, overboard. It sees other fish 
at a great distance, darts after them, and attaches itself to 
them by means of the sucker on the top of its head. The 
Indian easily raises his little anchor, paddles leisurely after 
the remora, removes the captured fish into his canoe, and 
repeats the operation until he bas caught as many fish as 
he wants.”’ 

SUNSET IN JAMAICA. 

‘*In the evening we had the delight of seeing the most re. 
markable sunset that Ihaveever beheld. In the west the sun 
was sinking behind a glorious pile of golden and rosy clouds, 
resting on a bed of daffodil sky such as I am sure (could we 
conceive such athing as stellar consciousness) the morn 
ing star might love to fade in or the evening star to rise 
from, and which melted into the most tender blues and 
greens. Across this swept upward a streak of deepred like 
a giant comet dyed in blood. To the southward was a 
tremendous mass of heavy clouds, with a curious projection 
like a black island with a prominent headland. This imag 
inary island seemed to open at intervals and to admit a 
flood of light, which illumined the neadland and the sur 
rounding sky with bright flashes of yellow sheet lightning 
and sulphurous biue forked lightning. To the eastward agray 
cloud discbarged a passing shower, while over our heads 
the young moun shone serene and clear in a cloudless hu 
sky, as if such things as rain or thunder clouds had no ex- 
istence. The whole scene filled one with wonder and awe 


at the mysterious loveliness of the atmospheric effects of 
nature,” 
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Books AND © UTHORS. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—More than one feature makes the mid- 
winter number of ‘‘The Century,” which, the title- 
page informs us, starts out with a first edition of 180,000, 
an attractive and notable issue. The first of Gen- 
eral Grant’s war papers gives a circumstantial account 
of the *‘ Battle of Shiloh.” It is profusely illustrated, 
contains a greatideal of personal reminiscence, and, apart 
from the great interest naturally attaching to its author- 
ship, is a most valuable contribution to the military his- 
tory of the civil war. There is no attempt at brilliant 
writing, the writer sensibly confining bimself to a quiet 
and dispassionate, but clear and well-put, record of 
events. Following the policy of giving both sides a 
hearing,General Grant's article is supplemented by one on 
General Albert Sydney Johnston from the pen of his son, 
Colonel William Preston Johnston. We quote Colonel 
Johnston’s graphic account of the charge in which his 
father was killed : 


“ General Johnston was with Stratham’s brigade, confront- 
iug Hurlbut’s left, which was behind the crest of a hill, with 
a depression filled with chaparral in its front. The Con- 
federates held the parallel ridge in easy musket-range ; and 
‘as heavy fire as I ever saw during the war,’ says Governor 
Harris, was kept up on both sides for an hour or more. It 
Was necessary to cross the valley raked by this deadly am- 
buscade and assail the opposite ridge in order to drive the 
enemy from his stronghold. When General Johnston came 
up and saw the situation, he said to his staff: ‘They are 
offering stubborn resistance here. I shall have to put the 
bayonet to them.’ It was the crisis of the conflict. The 
Federal key was in his front. If his assault was successful, 
their left would be completely turned, and the victory won. 
He determined to charge. He sent Governor Harris, of his 
staff, to lead a Tennessee regiment ; and, after a brief con- 
ference with Breckenridge, whom he loved and admired, 
that officer, followed by his staff, appealed to the soldiers. 
As he encouraged them with his fine voice and manly bearing, 
General Johnston rode out in front and slowly down the 
line. His hat was off. His sword rested in his scabbard. 
In his right hand he held a little tin cup, the memorial of an 
incident that had occurred earlier in the day. Passing 
through a captured camp, he had taken this toy, saying, 
‘Let this be my share of the spoils to-day.’ It was this 
plaything which, holding it between two fingers, heemployed 
more effectively in his natural and simple gesticulation than 
most men could have used a sword. His presence was full 
of inspiration. He sat his thorough-bred bay, ‘ Fire-eater,’ 
with easy command. His voice was persuasive, encourag- 
ing, and compelling. His words were few ; he said: ‘ Men! 
they are stubborn; we must use the bayonet.’ When he 
reached the center of the line, he turned. ‘I will lead you !’ 
he cried, and moved toward the enemy. The line was al- 
ready thriLing and trembling with that irresistible arder 
which in battle decides the day. With a mighty shout the 
line moved forward at a charge. A sheet of flame anda 
mighty roar burst from the Federal stronghold. The Con- 
federate line withered ; but there was not an instant’s pause. 
The crest was gained. The enemy were in flight. 

‘‘General Jobnston had passed through the ordeal seem- 
ingly unhurt. His horse was shot in four places ; his clothes 
were pierced by missiles ; his boot-sole was cut and torn by 
a minie; but if he himself had received any severe wound, 
he did not know it. At this moment Goverror Harris rode 
up from the right. After a few words, General Johnston 
sent him with an order to Colonel Stratham, which having 
delivered, he speedily returned. In the meantime, knots 
and groups of Federal soldiers kept up a desultory fire as 
they retreated upon their supports, and their last line, now 
yielding, delivered volley after volley as they sullenly re- 
tired. By the chance of war, a minie-ball from one of these 
did its fatal work. As he sat there, after his wound, Cap- 
tain Wickham says that Colonel O'Hara, of his staff, rode 
up, and General Johnston said to him, ‘ We must go to the 
left, where the firingis heaviest,’ and then gave him an order, 
which O’Hara rode off to obey. Governor‘Harris returned, 
and, finding him very pale, asked him, ‘* General, are you 
wounded» He answered, in a very deliberate and ein- 
phatic tone : ‘ Yes, and, I fear, seriously.’ These were his last 
words. Harris and Wickham led his horse back under cover 
of the hill, and lifted him fromit. They searched at random 
for the wound, which had cut an artery in his leg, the blood 
flowing into his boot. When his brother-in-law, Preston, 
lifted his head, and addressed him with passionate grief, he 
smiled faintly, but uttered no word. His life rapidly ebbed 
away, and in a few moments he was dead. 

“ His wound was not necessarily fatal. General Johnston’s 
own knowledge of military surgery was adequate for its con- 
trol by an extemporized tourniquet, had he been aware or 
regardful of its nature. Dr. D. W. Yandell, his surgeon, 
had attended his person during most of the morning; but, 
finding a large number of wounded men, including many 
Federals, at one point, General Johnston ordered Yandell 
to stop there, establish a hospital, and give them his serv- 
ices. He said to Yandell: ‘These men were our enemies a 
moment ago; they are prisoners now. Take care of them.’ 
Yandell remonstrated against leaving him, but he was 
peremptory. Had Yandell remained with him, he would 
have had little difficulty with the wound.” 


Another important and new feature of the February 
‘« Century ” is the first part of Mr. Howells’s descriptive 
series, ‘‘ A Florentine Mosaic,” which does not need the 
beautiful etchings of Pennell, reproduced by the 








* actinic” process, to make it in the highest degree at- 


tractive. 
tonians,” in which we are treated to a discussion on 
““woman’s rights.” A timely and richly illustrated 
article is that on ‘‘ Canada as a Winter Resort,” by Dr. 
W. George Beers. Twenty-four pages of the magazine 
are given up to a rather coarsely humorous instaliment 
from Mark Twain’s new book. Mr. Stedman's paper 
on Oliver Wendell Holmes is a delicate and brilliant 
piece of literary work. 


Atlantic Monthly.—The second installment of Dr. 
Holmes’s ‘‘ New Portfolio ” isas entertaining as the first. 
We quote a delightful passage of personal reminiscence : | 

“T have just lost my dear and honored contemporary of 
the last century. A hundred years ago this day, December 
13, 1784, died the admirable and ever-to be-remembered Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. The year 1709 was made ponderous and 
illustrious in English biography by his birth. My own hum- 
ble advent to the world of protoplasm was in the year 
1809 of the present century. Summer was just ending when 
those four letters, ‘son b.,’ were written under the date of 
my birth, August 29. Autumn had just begun when my 
great pre-contemporary entered this unchristian universe 
and was made a member of the church on the same day, for 
he was born and baptized on the 15th of September. 

‘Thus there was established a close bond of relationship 
between the great English scholar and writer and myself. j 
Year by year, and almost month by month, my life has kept 
pace in this century with his lifein thelast century. I had 
only to open my Boswell at any time, and | knew just what 
Johnson at my age, twenty or fifty or seventy, was thinking 
and doing ; what changes the'years had wroughtiin his body, 
his mind, his feelings, his companionships, his reputation. 
It was for me a kind of unison between two instruments, 
both playing that old familiar air, ‘ Life’—one a bassoon, 
if you will, and the other an oaten pipe, if you care to find 
an image for it, but still keeping pace with each other until 
the players both grew old and gray. At last the thinner 
thread of sound is heard by itself, and its deep accom- 
paniment rolls out its thunder no more. 

‘“*T feel lonely now that my great companion and friend of 
£0 many years has left me. I felt more intimately ac- 
quainted with him than I do with many of my living friends. 
{can hardly remember when I did not know him. 1 can see 
himin his great bushy wig, exactly like that of the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Cooper (who died in December, 1783) as Copley 
painted him—he hangs there on my wall, over the revolving 
book-case. His ample coat, too, with its broad flaps and 
many buttons and generous cuffs, and beneath it the long, 
still more copiously buttoned waistcoat, arching in front of 
the fine crescentic, almost semi-lunar Falstaffian promi- 
nence, involving no less than a dozen of the above-men- 
tioned buttons, and the strong legs with their sturdy calves, 
fitting columns of support to the massive body and solid, 
capacious brain enthroned over it. I can hear him with 
his heavy tread as he comes into the Club, and a gap is 
widened to make room for his portly figure. ‘A fine day,’ | 
says Sir Joshua. ‘Sir,’ he answers, ‘it seems propitious, 
but the atmosphere is humid and the skies are nebulous,’ at 
which the great painter smiles, shifts his trumpet, and takes 
a pinch of snuff. 

** Dear old massive, deep-voiced dogmatist and hypochon- 
driac of the eighteenth century, how one would like tosit at 
some ghostly Club, between you and the bony, ‘ mighty- 
mouthed,’ harsh-toned termagant and dyspeptic of the 
nineteenth! The growlof the English mastiff andthe snarl 
of the Scotch terrier would make a duet which would en- 
liven the shores of Lethe. I wish I could find our ‘sr pirit- 
ualist’s’ paper in the Portfolio in which the two are 
brought together, but I hardly know what I shall find when 
it is opened. 

“Yes, my life is a little less precious to me since I have 
lost that dear old friend ; and when the funeral train moves 
to Westminister Abbey next Saturday—for I feel as if this 
were 1784, and not 1881—I seem to find myself following 
the hearse, one of the silent mourners.”’ 

Other articles of special attractiveness in the Febru- 
dry “Atlantic” are Mr. W. 8S. Liscomb’s ‘‘ Quest for 
the Grail of Ancient Art” and Kathleen O'Meara’s 
** Madame Mohl, her Salon and her Friends.” A review 





Mr. Henry James begins a serial, ‘‘ The Bos- 





of the Hawthorne biography contains some rather | 
petty verbal criticism, but has one or two well-taken | 
points. Miss Helen Gray Cone’s ‘‘ Sheaf of Sonnets,” | 
and particularly that on Ellen Terry’s Beatrice, deserve | 
special praise. Of the three serials, that by Mr. Crad- 
dock is decidedly the strongest, and is a clear advance | 
on his former work in fiction. 


Harper's Monthly.—A fairly good, but not a remark- 
able, number. In the way of art the most notable thing « 
is the frontispiece, an exquisite engraving by King of | 
Church’s ‘‘ Mermaid and Sea-Wolf.” The two short | 
stories by Edward Everett Hale and Lizzie W. Champ- 
ney are excellent, the former being equal to Mr. Hale’s 
best work. Of the illustrated artitles, to us the most in- 
teresting is Professor Richard T. Ely’s ‘ Pullman : 
a Social Study,” of which we may hereafter have 
something to say. Articles on ‘‘ Hatfield House and 
the Marquis of Salisbury,” on ‘‘ General Richard 
Montgomery.” and on ‘‘ The New and Old in Yucatan ” 
are the other piéces de resistance. A paper on ‘‘ Guard- 
ian Birds,” by Mr. J. R. Coryell, gives a most amusing | 
account of some of the odd species of the feathered tribe, 
and many will find it moreentertaining than the more pre- 
tentious articles of the number. From Professor Simon 
T. Newcomb’s account of the founding of the great 





Lick Observatory of California we extract a description 


of the difficulties attending the making of the greatest 
telescope in the world : 


‘“* With the legal complications all adjusted and the site 


, assured, the trustees were prepared to commence the actual 


negotiations for making the telescope and erecting the 
necessary buildings. The first was really the most tedious 
and difficult work. In 1850 a contract was made with 
Messrs. Alvan Clark & Sons to furnish an objective of 
thirty-six inches clear aperture. This was six inches 
greater than the glassthey had just arranged to make for 
the Russian Government, and thrs the telescope would ful- 
fill the condition of being the largest and most powerful 
ever made. The result has proved the old rule, that the 


' larger the glass the more difficult itis to make it. In this 


connection there is acurious contrast between our present 


| experience and that of the opticians in the early part of the 
' century. Atthat time the making of the crown-glass for 


the double lens offered comparatively little difficulty ; it 
was the flint-glass with which the trouble was found. The 
latter contained lead, a substance of great specific gravity, 
which persisted in settling toward the bottom of the pot in 
which the glass was melted, andthus producing a difference 
between the two sides of the glass which was fatal to its 
performance. But this difficulty bas been so completely 
overcome that all the trouble now arises with the crown- 
glass. The method of making the best flint was long sup- 


{ posed to bea secret in the hands of a Swiss named Guinand 


and his family ; but it is now believed that the sup) osed 
secret involved nothing more than the very simple device of 
continuously and vigorously stirring the molten glass until 
it became too cool and stiff to permit the heavier material 


| tosettle. However this might be, Feil, of Paris, who has 


been most successsul in making large disks, supplied a 
satisfactory flint ina reasonable time. But so much delay 
Was met with in casting the crown-glass that it has not yet 
reached the hands of the optician. The cause of his failure is 
one so simple that one cannot but wonder that it would offer 
any trouble after being once detected. We call to mind 
that when the founder has succeeded in casting his lump of 
glass, weighing several hundred pounds, the clay pot in 
which it iscontained is broken away. The outside portions 
of the glass itself, being impregnated with the clay and other 


' impurities, have to be cutaway. This is a most tedious 
' 


process. If any ordinary cutting tool were used, the glass 
would be apt to fly to pieces. It has to be sawed by a wire 
working in sandand water. The process of cutting away the 
outside is one, therefore, involving weeks, if not months, of 
labor. When it is done, the mass must be pressed into the 
shape of a disk, likea very thin grindstone, and in order to 
do this the lump must first be heated nearly to the melt- 
ing-point, soas to become plastic. But when Feil began to 
heat his large mass it flew to pieces. In successive at- 
tempts, he took more and more time for the heating, but 
broke a dozen or more pieces before be at last succeeded. 
In February, 1884, he reported that a glass was actually 
molded without having been broken, and would soon be 
ready forshipment. But it has not been shipped up to the 
time of sending these pages to press, and no one this side of 
the Atlantic knows what the state of things in the Paris 
foundry really is. 

‘** All this refers only to the great object-glass of the tele 
scope, Which, though the one vital organ of the instrument, 
is really a very small portion of the whole. The construction 
of the delicate yet powerful machinery by which the tube 
sixty feet long is to be pointed toward any region of the 
heavens, and kept in motion by clockwork, has not yet 
been commenced. In fact, the question who shall construct 
this ‘mounting,’ as it is called, is a difficult one to decide. 
In size and weight itis a piece of very heavy machinery, and 
would naturally be made in some great shop devoted to the 
construction of steam and other engines of the largest size. 
But the great masses of metal which form the axes and sup- 
ports of the instrument have to be moved by a system of 
mechanism some parts of which are as delicate as those of 
a watch. The micrometer alone will, if made in the most 
approved way, be a piece of mechanism far more intricate 
than an ordinary astronomical instrument. In all this ap 
astronomical] instrument maker is required. Finally, what 
is more important, a multitude of provisions must be made 
for the handling and pointing of the instrument, for illumi- 
nating the different portions, and for enabling the observer 
to read off the fine lines by which he knows at each moment 
exactly at what star his instrument may be pointed. The 
difficulty of this last problem is one that is very slightly ap- 
preciated by those not accustomed to the use of telescopes. 
When using a power of one thousand, the whole field of 
view of the telescope is only a little spot of the heavens not 
one-hundredth of the apparent surface of the sun or moon. 
Within this little spot is contained all that the observer sees 
when helooks into the telescope. Yet by being magnified a 
thousand times it seems to filla fourth of the sky. Since the 
observer cannot see anything outside of this little spot, he 
has no knowledge which way to turn his telescope by mere 
sight of the heavens. He must, therefore, have a delicate 
arrangement of circles by which he finds out where he is 
looking, not by what he sees, but by looking into microscopes 
attached to various parts of the instrument itself. All this 
requires the combined skill of the astronomer, the astronom- 
ical mechanician, and the engineer.”’ 


North American Review.—A ‘‘ symposium” on the 
question ‘‘ How Shall the President be Elected ?” is par- 
ticipated in by President Barnard, Senator Dawes, Will- 
iam Purcell, General Roger A. Pryor, and Senator 
Vance. Senator Dawes and Senator Vance argue in 


favor of the Electoral College system, the other writers 
agreeing that the system‘is useless and dangerous. 
President Barnard would give the choice of President 
to Congress, Mr. Pryor argues in favor of decision by a 
popular vote, and Mr. Purcell would drop the fiction of 
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choice by electors, allowing the people of each State to | 


vote directly for the candidates, the majority vote to be 
counted in proportion to Congressional representation. 
The Rev. Dr, H. J. Van Dyke, Jr., andthe Rev. Herry 
Ward Beecher discuss the question, ‘‘Shall Clergy- 
men be Politicians ?” with vigor, but say little that is 
new on the subject. Professor C. A. Young has an 
interesting paper on ‘Theories Regarding the Sun’s 
Corona.” Mr. George Bancroft’s eulogy of Dr. Holmes’s 
“Life of Emerson,” Dr. W. G. T. Shedd’s paper on 
the ‘ Certainty of Endless Punishment,” and Professor 





sett (Now York: Funk & Wagnalls). If it cannot honestly 
be said that this volume is equal to Mr. Hale’s best work— 
and certainly it contains nothing approaching in strength 


| the story called ‘‘ A Little Yellow Dog”? in Mr. Hale’s last 


G. Stanley Hall's ‘‘ New Departure in Education ” com- | 


plete the contents of a very strong number. 


Outing. —The February number of ‘‘ Outing and the 
Wheelman ” compares very favorably in point of illus- 
tration, and light, bright, descriptive articles, with the 
magazines. 
by J. R. W. Hitchcock, is specially good, and is accom 
panied by a fine engraving of Mount Tacoma. ‘‘ The 
Luck of Canadarago Camp,” ‘‘ Out-of door Life in Lou- 
isiana,” and ‘‘ Down the Merrimac,” are titles that will 
give an idea of the fresh, breezy, out-of-door atmos 
phere of this magazine. 


AN ENGLISH CLASSIC.’ 


A. C. Armstrong & Co. are putting American house- 
holds under obligations to them for their revival of 
English classics in admirable form and at reasonable 
prices. Burton's ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ” is a classic 
which will probably live as long as English literature. 
It is primarily a curiosity in literature ; but it is a great 
deal more. Itis the magnum opus in pedantic learning. 
It is a mine of quotations from which second-hand learn- 
ing has ever since drawn. It is the perfect antipodes of 
modern literature, and at every point. The modern 
ambition is to be original, the ancient to be learned ; 
the modern ambition is to be concise, Burton’s ambition 
was to be voluminous ; the modern writer gets his model 
from the newspaper paragraph or the telegraphic mer- 
sage, Burton ransacks the dictionary for synonyms that 
he may reduplicate his idea under as many forms as 
possible. Take as an illustration this sentence : 

“Melancholy, the subject of our present discourse, 
is either in disposition or habit. In disposition, is that 
transitory melancholy, which goes and comes upon every 
smal] occasion of sorrow, need, sickness, trouble, fear, 
grief, passion, or perturbation of the mind, any care, 
discontent, or thought, which causeth anguish, dullness, 
heaviness, and vexation of spirit, any ways opposite to 
pleasure, mirth, joy, delight, causing frowardness in us 
or a dislike.” 

We bave never heard of any one who ever read Bur- 
ton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy” through ; but no man 
with any reasonable pretense to an acquaintance with 
English literature but has read in it. It is emphatic- 
ally a restful book; for, perhaps, beyond any other 
English classic, it takes the reader out of the nineteenth 
century and back into an age when there were neither 
newspapers, magazines, railroads, or telegraphs, and the 
world had not yet learned the meaning of ‘“‘hurry.” 
No man can read Burton except in a leisurely mood ; 
and no man can therefore really succeed in reading it at 
all without generating in the process mental leisure. 
How much he will learn about the real causes or cure 
of melancholy is questionable ; but he will get no end 
of curious and entertaining information as to the opin 
ions of all thinkers, ancient and modern, pagan and 
Christian, moral and scientific, upon the subject, and 
upoa a variety of cognate subjects. There is probably 
no such book in any language wherein to study the 
vagaries of human thought, and the curious conceits 
of the philosophic and the learned of various nationall- 
ties and epochs. 


The Growth of Christianity during Nineteen Centuries, Hx- 
hibited ina Series of Charts and Numerical Tables. By O. A. 
Van Lennep and A. F. Schauffler. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
This is a good little book for discouraged Christians to read. 
They will find on page seven that Christianity has made 
more progress in the number of its adherents since 1800 
than in the eighteen centuries preceding, that relatively 
Protestantism has grown far more rapidly thau Romanism 
in the last half century, that this relative growth of Protest- 
antism has been still greaterin the United States than in the 
world at large, and this whether we measure the growth by 
adherents or communicants, and that the growth in effi- 
ciency of Protestantism, as indicated by its contributions 
both for Home and Foreign Missions, has substantially kept 
pace with its growth in numbers. A Christian must have a 
genius for being blue who keeps blue after examinirg these 
figures. 

lt is hardly necessary to remark to our readers that Mr. 
Edward Everett Hale is one of our best writers of short 
stories. His ingenuity, the air of realism with which he 
gives to the impossible an air of probability, and his hearty 
sympathy with all that is bright and healthful in life, make 
his tales always charming and original. The latest collec- 
tion of stories from his pen is called Christmas in Narragan- 
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year’s Christmas volume—tt is still an entertaining medley 
of serious, humorous, pathetic, and even burlesque romance. 
It will be long, we are sure, betore Mr. Hale loses his power 
to interest and amuse. 

The Epistles of St. John: the Greek Text, with Notes and 
Essays. By Brook Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. (Macmillan 
& Co.) Dr. Westcott possesses a combination of qualifica 
tions for such a work as this rarely found in the same man 
—minute and accurate Greek scholarship with a profound 
An illustration of this combination is af- 
forded by bis note on the Idea of Christ’s Blood in the New 
Testament, where accurate thinking and careful research 
into the Old Testament passages are coupled with a pro- 
found spiritual appreciation of the meaning of life and 
death. This commentary is based on the Greek text, and is 
not valuable except to one who is familiar with the Greek, 
but will easily take its place as one of the best, if not the 
very best, critical and exegetical commentaries on the Epis- 
tles of John in the scholar’s library. 


The Consolations of Science is the title of a thoughtful vol- 
ume by Mr. Jacob Straub (Chicago: Colebrook Book Co.). 
The general aim of the book is to establish the perfect har- 
mony between the teachings of the most advanced science 
and those of Christianity. In illustration of the theories 
sustained, many interesting scientific and pseudo-scientific 
facts and incidents are related. The author approaches his 
subject rather from the metaphysical than from the practi- 
cal standpoint, and is evidently greatly attracted by the 
phenomena that seem to belong to the border-land between 
the two worlds. His argument, though not always close, is 
ingenious and suggestive. Though wecannot in every in- 
stance agree with the conclusions reached, the general tone 
and aim of the book are good. Greater attention to lucidity 
of style would have made the work more acceptable to the 
general reader. 


Laudes Domini: a Selection of Spiritual Songs, Ancient and 
Modern. (The Century Company.) The editor's name is 
not given, but we judge that this book has passed under the 
experienced editorial supervision of Dr. Charles 8. Robin- 
son. The only true test of a book for congregational use is 
its use by a congregation. The tunes that are most attract- 
ive for the family at the piano or the organ, the hymns that 
are most attractive to read in the retirement of one’s room, 
are usually less serviceable in a great congregation. So far 
as we can judge from turning over the pages of ‘ Laudes 
Domini,” it takes its place among the best of that series of 
spiritual songs which Dr. Robinson has given to the public, 
and which have proved their value by their large accept- 
ance. 

The latest addition to the useful ‘‘ American Science 
Series,’’ published by Henry Holt & Co. of New York, is 
The Human Body, by Professor H. Newell Martin, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and his wife, Mrs. H. C. Martin. 
This is an elementary text-book in anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene. It is written simply and clearly, and can 
readily be understood by the boys and girls for whom it is 
designed. As the diverse parts and functions of the body 
are examined, valuable practical hints for preserving health 
are given. Special attention is paid to the effect of nar- 
cotics and stimulants. Many illustrations, a glossary, an 
index, and a remarkably good typographical arrangement 
add to the utility and value of the treatise. 

Our readers may remember that a little more than a year 
ago we spoke with sincere feeling of the sudden death of the 
Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, the widely known Unitarian 
clergyman of Boston, who died in the pulpit of an orthodox 
church while offering prayer in a Thanksgiving Day union 
service. A Memorial volume, prepared by his sister, has just 
been published (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.). Both in the 
letters of Mr. Cudworth and in the narrative of his life are 
to be found the brightest and deepest testimony to the Chris- 
tian beauty of his character, the ardor of his long and active 
career as a clergyman, and his intellectual strength and fer- 
vid earnestness. An excellent portrait of Mr. Cudworth 
serves as frontispiece. 

The Ontlines of the Mental Plan, and Preparations therein for 
the Precepts and Doctrines of Christ. By L. W. Mansfield, 
(Phillips & Hunt.) Either Mr. Mansfield’s thought is so 
much out of the common, or his expression is so unfortu- 
nate, that we find some difficulty in understanding his 
positions in this little treatise. If we understand him 
aright, however, his aim is to show the psychological basis 
for faith, by showing that the soul of man possesses a 
spiritual receptive faculty, not only for the truth, but for 
the direct personal influence of God. The great need of 
psychology, we take it, is a recognition of spiritual truth, 
but in the form in which it is here presented it will 
hardly get a reading from or reach the comprehension of any 
but professional students. 

Though the names of the authors of the beautifully printed 
little volume The Children Out-of- Doors are not upon the 
title-page, we believe that it is no secret that the ‘“ Two in 
One House” to whom they are to be credited are Mr. J. J. 
Piatt and Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. The tender sympathy with 
homeless and destitute children evinced in the first poem is 
the keynote of the collection. The knowledge of child- 
nature is as striking as its expression is delicate and poetic. 
Whether looked at from a literary or a religious standpoint 
these poems are charming and helpful in a high degree. 
(Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.) 

Messrs. George Routledge & Sons have brought out a very 
neat and attractive three-volame edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, including a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. The 
type of this edition, though small, is clear, and it is embel- 
lished with numerous illustrations from the early editions, 





which are full of interest. We do vot now recall a more 
convenient and attractive edition of this famous and im 
mortal biography. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A new monthly, ‘‘ The Spectator,’’ is announced. 

—Mr. Lowe, the Berlin correspondent of the London 
‘*Times,’’ is writing a biography of Bismarck. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) have added to their “ Clas 
sics for Children ’’ Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake.”’ 

—A second edition of Professor Hunt’s “ Caedmon”’ has 
been called for within a year, a fact which speaks well for 
American scholarship. 

—A Glasgow publisher will issue this month a translation 
of an important work on the German Universities, by one ot 
the professors at Halle. 

—A biography of the late Thomas G. Appleton, by Miss 
Hale, will shortly be published by the well-known house of 
which he was the head. 

—Dr. Murray has given up teaching, and will settle 
shortly at Oxford, for the purpose of giving his whole time 
to his new English Dictionary. 

—Mark Twain’s new book, ‘‘ Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn,” will be published on the 16th of next month, and 
will be sold by subscription orly. 

—Mr. Gosse has been giving his delightful lectures on the 
‘* Classical School in English Poetry in the Seventeenth Cent 
ury ’’ at private houses in this city. 

—The Rev. William Elliott Griffis has written, and the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication (Philadelphia) will shortly 
publish, ‘‘ Corea, Without and Within.” 

—If Sappho could revisit the Island of Lesbos she would 
be particularly interested to know that a magnificent edition 
de luxe of her stories is shortly to appear in London, limited 
to 110 cepies. 

—It is good news that Mr. Stedman is nearing the end of 
his work on his ‘‘ Poetry of America.’”’ No book now being 
written by any American writer is awaited with the same 
interest, or will receive closer attention. 

—Charles H. Clark contributes to the ‘‘ Critic’ of Jan- 
uary 17 a very entertaining article on the Life and Habits 
of Mark Twain, from which it appears that the literary 
methods of the humorist are quite as original and eccentric 
as his literary productions. 

—John B. Alden (New York) have just published ‘‘ Great 
Thoughts from Latin Authors,’? companion volume to the 
‘* Great Thoughts from Greek Authors,’’ and has brought 
out a low-priced edition of Prescott’s ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ’’ in two volumes. 

—The success of the series of war articles in the ‘ Cent- 
ury ”’ is already very great. In securing these articles from 
the leading generals of the great struggle, the ‘“‘ Century ”’ 


| did the best piece of journalistic work that has been done in 


this country for many a year. 

—The new volume of Austin Dobson’s poems, ‘‘ At the Sign 
of the Lyre,’’ which will be published by Henry Holt & Co. 
early in March, will include most of the poems which Mr. 
Dobson has written since the publication of the American 
edition of ‘‘ Vignettes in Rhyme.”’ 

—The first volume of Henry Cabot Lodge’s edition of 
‘* Alexander Hamilton’s Works”’ will be published next 
month by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The editor has found a 


| large amount of new material, and the edition has been 








extended from seven to nine volumes. 

—Mr. Francis Parkman, the historian, has presented to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society a mass of manu- 
script material, drawn from French and English public 
archives and public collections, and used in connection 
with his series of histories of the French of this country. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son (New York) have brought ou 
a new edition of E. A. Poe’s ‘‘ Selected Works in Prose and 
Verse.’’ The edition is new in two important particulars : 
it contains Mr. Stoddard’s life of the poet, and it is bound 
uniformly with the household editions of the American 
poets which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have lately pub- 
lished. 

—Phillips & Hunt have put into two very attractive little 
volumes Zschokke’s ‘‘ Meditations on Life, Death, and 
Eternity,’’ compiled by Rev. L. R. Dunn. ‘These medita- 
tions are too widely known to need any comment here. 
They have been food to many hungry spirits and strength to 
many worn and struggling hearts. This edition is a very 
convenient and attractive one, 

—An American journal on Archeology will hereafter be 
published quarterly at Baltimore, and will treat all topics, 
covering the whole field of archwology, Oriental, classical, 
early Christian, medizwval, and American. The journal will 
be the official organ of the Archeological Institute of 
America, and the managing editor is Dr. A. L. Frothing- 
ham, of the Johns Hopkins University. All communica 
tions should be addressed to him at 29 Cathedral Street, Bal 
timore. 

—Macmillan and Co. have brought out a very charming and 
helpful book in daily thoughts, selected from the writings 
of Charles Kingsley by his wife, and arranged in the form 
of a diary, with blanks foreach day in the year facing the 
selected passages. This volume contains the author’s work 
not only in the books already known to the world, but from 
his manuscripts, note-books, letters, and sermons. The 
free use of effective rules and titles makes this a very hand- 
some volume. 

—Mr. Lawrence Hatton’s book, “The Literary Land- 
marks of London,’’ will be published by J. R. Osgood & Co. 
in March, and will prove extremely interesting to all who 
care for English literature as it is, and as it has been, asso- 
ciated with persons and places in the great English me- 
tropolis, Mr. Hatton has put a great deal of time and 
work into this book. It will give the particulars of the 
London homes and haunts of every English writer that 
has frequented the city. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 





The great strife between the advocates of the new | 


school and old school wood engravers, it seems, is not 
to be allowed to cease quietly ; and the younger men, 
along with some of their elders whose spirit has been 
stirred with new fire, will not lay themselves away to 
rest, peacefully and dutifully, in that limbo to which 
Mr. Linton and his advocates have from time to time 
consigned them. They will jump up again like wiry 
Jacks-in-the-box, and as long as they continue to jump 
up, so long will continue the efforts to box them under 
a tight lid for good and all. One of Mr. Linton’s men 
comes to the front again boldly in the ‘‘ Magazine of 
Art” for February, and, in a review of Mr. Linton’s 
‘‘ History of Wood Engraving in America,” thus takes 
to tesk the ‘‘new men:” “ But there is another ‘ devel 
opment’ even less defensible. The ‘new school,’ which 
is no longer peculiar to America, though it started there, 
refuscs to see any necessity for beauty, expressiveness, 
and propriety of line. The correct modeling of forms, 
the just measuring of values, the true representation of 
textures, can only be achieved by consummate choice 
and handling of various kinds of line—every line fit, 
beautiful, and inits right place. This demands great 
knowledge, great skill ; and it is, of course, easy to dis- 
pense with them if you banish theessentials of art. And 
let me say here that the point of the discussion lic3 in 
the school’s assertion—written, spoken, and cut—that 
beauty and meaning of line are of no account. But for 
that absurdity no one would have noticed their doings 
from an art point of view, and Mr. Linton would not 
have been stirred to write criticisms equally trenchant 
and instructive.” 

This is the arraignment of the ‘‘new men” by the 
old, and there is an attempt further to humiliate them 
by doubtiog the durability of the style of work of which 
they are the exponents. The writer of the article 
queries ‘‘ whether the new methods, with their deliber 
ate rejection of all that is worthiest in the art, are not, 
to use a vulgar hut expressive phrase, ‘played out.’ ”’ 
There is much of the same sort of criticism, along with 
much fulsome praise of Mr. Linton, who is, as most of 
our readers know, a direct descendant, artistically, of 
the great Bewick, and, perhaps, the ablest of the fol 
lowers of the ‘‘ father of modern wood engraving,” as 
Bewick has been called. Thus the contest is once more 
resumed, and it remains now only for one of the new 
men to seta lance, for us to hear the arguments of their 
side—if one does not know them by heart already. 





If the pessimist declares that his misfortunes never 
come singly, the optimist may with equal truth avow 
that his blessings never come singly, and if Mr. Opti- 
mist should chance at the present moment to be a New 
Yorker, and particularly interested in the musical affairs 
of his native city, he might point triumphantly at the 
blessings, from a musical point of view, which have 
already descended, or are being prepared to descend, 
upon the devotees of that particular muse who looks 
after the destinies of Melody and Harmony. 

In the first place, the invasion of the city by the Ger- 
man artists at the new Opera-House, under Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s direction, was an undisguised blessing, the ad- 
vantages of which are too manifest to require any spec- 
ification, to say nothing of the pleasure, rare to stay-at- 
home Gothamites, which arises from hearing standard 
operas sung and acted as they should be. 

In the second place—and this is as undisguised a 
blessing as the one just mentioned—New York City has 
at last become the possessor of a permanent orchestra 
under the leadership of Theodore Thomas. To be sure, 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the leadership of the 
same maestro, has come to be regarded quite as a matter 
of course, and altogether permanent, but in reality it is 
quite a different matter altogether. The members of 
this orchestra meet twelve times during the winter sea- 
son under Mr. Thomas's direction, but this is all, and 
for the remainder of the season they are, so to speak, 
wandering minstrels—in the antique sense of the word. 
But now a large number of prominent New York citi- 
zens—3,000, to be exact—headed by the Mayor, have 
approached Mr. Thomas with a petition, setting forth 
that ‘‘ For the promotion of musical culture in this coun- 
try, the undersigned are desirous of having a series of 
weekly concerts and matinées, similar to those which 
are given so successfully in the great cities of Europe, 
etc., etc., . . . and may we beg that you will undertake 
the same, . . . aS we have ample assurance of financial 
success in case of your acceptance.” To which, Mr. 
Thomas, in reply, sends a letter of acceptance—note the 
blessings of a republican form of government, wherein 
a man is enabled to address an audience of 3,000 men and 
a Mayor, by moistening a two-cent stamp and dropping 


a letter in an iron box of an evening—and sets forth the , 


inestimable advantages to the cause of music which will 
accrue from so admirable a course as suggested. So, 
practically, the matter is settled definitely, and, begin- 
ning in November, 1885, and continuing till May, 1886, 


New York will have, as a result of this splendid organi- | 
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zation of seventy men, with Theodore Thomas at their 
head, one afternoon and one evening concert each week, 
in addition to the regular Philharmonic concerts, which 
will not, we understand, be affected in any way by the 
pew airapgement, unless to insure, by increased prac- 
tice together, finer performances even than we have been 
accustomed to hear. 

The advantages of the new scheme, and the aims of 
its most competent director, are so ably set forth in his 
letter of acceptance, that we venture to insert herewith 
a considerable portion of the communication : 


‘‘ Your proposal of two weekly concerts in this city dur- 
ing the winter months makes possible the realization of a 
long cherished hope—the establishment of a permanent or- 
chestra in the city of New York. By a permanent or- 
chestra I mean one that plays under the same conductor 
the year round. This means daily employment, and your 
proposition, in connection with my other engagements, will 
enable me to give that to the members of my orchestra. 

‘*T have already engagements for next season which in 
sure four concerts a week. The Philharmonic Society of 
Brooklyn, under whose intelligent and liberal management 
the musical taste of the public has developed so rapidly 


that additional concerts have been given each year to meet | 


the increased demand, propose next year to extend their 
already large list by adding to the number of popular con- 
certs. Then, besides the New York Chorus Society con- 
certs, we have Lad for several winters a regular series of 
symphony concerts in Philadelphia, Orange, Jersey City, 
and this year New Haven has joined the list. These, with 
two New York weekly concerts, would give the orchestra six 
performances a week for six months. For the other six 


' months there are traveling engagements in the spring and 


Fall, and the regular series of summer-night concerts in 
Chicago during July and August. This fills out the year. 
‘‘The benefits of a permanent orchestra and frequent 
performances are of great value. We shall thus be enabled 
to give in a finished manner a class of musical works which 
have now little opportunity to be heard. The Philharmonic 
Society, with its high standard, but few concerts, can only 
give standard works of the highest character; it cannot 


givejmuch experimental music. My idea of the concerts | 


which you propose would be to give the lighter symphonies 
and all the best novelties. The second part of the pro- 


gramme would always be devoted to lighter music, or | 


music of a popular character. The concerts would, in 
fact, be educational, leading the public taste up to the Phil- 


harmonic standard. In short, the programmes would be | 


similar to those given years ago in the Central Park Garden 
concerts. For the matinées, it might be well to have the 
programmes for the alternate concerts arranged especially 
for young people, like those of the present series of that 
name.”’ 


During a brief artistic ramble the other afternoon 
through the print-shops of the neighborhood of Union 


Square, we dropped in for a moment at Mr. Keppel’s | 


warm and brightly lighted rooms in East Fifteenth 
Street, where now, more than ever before, the lovers of 
fine etchings have prepared for them a veritable feast. 
Mr. Keppel has brought together in his gallery a collec 
tion of M. de Gravesande’s etchings, comprising not only 
all his published etchings up to date, but also all his ex- 


periments and studies in the art, of most of the latter.of | 
which only a single impression exists, the plates having | 


been destroyed. M. de Gravesande, or, more correctly 
speaking, C. Storm van ’s Gravesande, of Brussels, is one 
of the men of whom, in his ‘‘ Etching and Etchers,” 
Mr. Hamerton speaks with unqualified praise. Of one 
of his works, ‘‘ Au bord du Gein,” exhibited in this col- 
lection—and avery beautiful etching it is, too—Mr. 
Hamerton says : 
‘* This is one of the most perfect etchings produced 
by the modern schools; so perfect, indeed, that if I were 
| restricted to the possession of six modern etchines this 
should be one of them. The material is nothing but a 
river shore with a few trees and bushes, and a windmill. 
Ths sky and water are both great tranquil spaces of white 
paper. This etching is a perfect model for three great 
qualities whose union is rare indeed. It is both very 
tender and very strong, and at the same time very re- 
| served in the best and wisest way.” 


Similar praise might be bestowed upon many other of | 


the artist’s etchings in this collection, notably one, ‘‘ The 

Entrance to the Forest,” which embodies more poetic- 
| ally and beautifully than any work of the sort which 
| we have ever seen, the impressive sense of majesty and 
| mystery which steals over one who stands on the out- 
| skirts of a great forest and looks into its somber and 
| quiet depths. It brings at once to mind such a wood as 
| Dante beheld in fancy in the opening ef his ‘‘ Inferno :” 
“ In the midway of this our mortal life, 
| I found me in a gloomy wood, astray 

Gone from the path direct : and e’en to tell, 

It were no easy task, how savage wild 

That forest, how robust and rough its growth, 

Which to remember only, my dismay 

Renews, in bitterness not far trom death.”’ 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 


| HOW ONE CHURCH DOES IT. 
| Dear Sir: 

In a ‘Union Church,” in a small California fruit- 
growing community, where there is no hall unconnected 
with a saloon, the young people of the congregation 
have organized themselves into ‘‘ Executive,” ‘‘ Music,”’ 
“ Refreshment,” ‘‘ Decoration,” and ‘‘ Reception” com 
mittees, and are giving ascries of Dime Socials in the 
ctureh. The Executive Committee decides upon the 
time, and the style of programme to be presented, for a 
Social, and notifies the other committees. The Music 
Committee prepare a programme in accordance, con 
sisting mainly of secular (humorous and otherwise) 
songs, readings, and recitations, and often inviting out- 
siders to assist in the different parts. The Refreshment 
Committee call upon the people, and see that coffee, 
cake, and sandwiches are provided for the evening, and 
also attend to the serving of the same. The Decoration 

| Committee furnish bouquets and decorations for the 
| church, often providing buttonhole bouquets for all the 
| gentlemen present. The Reception Committee see that 
strangers are made welcome and introduced to the pas- 
tor and others, and also attend to the collection at the 
door. The Executive Committee have charge of the 
evening entertainment, announce the programme, and 
otfer suggestions to the others when thought necessary. 
The various committees have silk badges, with gold 
fringe and lettering, each committee wearing a different 
color. 

On the appointed evening the chairs, desk, etc., are re 
moved from the pulpit platform, and the programme 
rendered in the church auditorium, after which the 
audience is invited into the Sunday-school rooms adjoin- 
ing, where the refreshments are served. The church has 
been presented with a set of dishes, boiler, coffee-pot, 
| ete., and coifee is made in the Sundsy-school room. 
After refreshments the people pass again to the church, 
where more singing is had and general sociability is en- 
gaged in, until about 9:30, when all retire. The receipts, 
ranging from $9.75 to $14.90, go toward church ex- 
| penses, which otherwise would run behind and a special 
| collection be necessary to meet. These committees also 
| serve—v. e., the Music, Decoration, Reception, and Ex- 


ecutive—for regular services, attending to the music, 
| flowers, strangers, etc. As before stated, this is a small 

place, and the people scattered, and several denomina. 
| tions working harmoniously together in a Union Church. 
| Many of the young people are by this means induced to 
| do something, who otherwise would not, and many 
| others, both old and young, attend these socials, and 
enjoy the programme, and meet the church people, who 
seldom or never enter the church at other times, and 
who may by this means be induced to attend regular 
services, and who have no entertainment outside of 
saloons, or at home—when they have a home. 

But, as might be expected, there is some opposition 
by a minority to the ‘‘whole business,’ and by mem 
bers of the church. Their reasons are : that the church 
building was dedicated to the Lord, and that turning it 
into an eating-house and amusement hall is sacrilege ; 
that there is no Christianity in the Social; that to have 
children running about, and to have laughing, and sing- 
ing humorous pieces, is all wrong in a church, and that 
there will be no spirituality in a church that allowssuch 
affairs in its building. A few of these objectors refuse 
to come to the Socials and hear for themselves, but base 
their opinions mainly upon what non-church people tell 
them. 

The large majority favor the Socials and the idea, and 
| desire to have them continued. But it is a question 
| how much and how farthe minority should be favored, 
| and whether or not the Socials will be a stumbling- 

block to any, or cause dissension in the church. It is for 
| your opinion on the matter'that the foregoing lengthy ex- 
_ planation is written, and which will be gratefully re- 
| ceived by one of the Executive Committee. 
San Lorenzo, Alexander Co,, Cal. 


A. .P; C. 


CLOSE THE CHURCHES. 


Dear Sir: 


| I desire to indorse the position that you have taken in 
| The Christian Union of January 1, in the article, ‘‘ Close 
| the Churches.” 

I am a member of a large and influential Presbyterian 
| church in Brooklyn. I have been contending for more 
| home missionary work for some time, but apparently 
| without success. I have not seen anything that I think 
| would be so effective in bringing the matter before the 
| people of the church as the article on ‘Close the 
| Churches.” 

| Will you allow a suggestion from an old reader. ot 
| The Christian Union? Print the article in question in 


| Yes, this is certainly Dante’s forest, and the strange | tract form, and advertise it in The Christian Union, and 
| poet of weird fancies is wandering somewhere within | let it have a wide circulation in our large city churches, 


world and let our fancies lead us to him far within there, 


its solitudes, if only we choose to leave this workaday 


I am ready to take several hundred. 
| Sincerely yours, 


H. A, 8, 
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Jan. 29, 1885. 


“WINTER SPORT IN CANADA. 


From an article in ‘‘ The Ce ntury ” on 
Canada as a Winter Resort” we clip a| 
paragraph about tobogganing : 
‘ How shall | hope to describe what has | 
been done to make Canada as a winter 
resort better known to all the world ?| 
The first snow-fall is anintoxicant. Boys | 
go snow-mad. Montreal has a temporary | 
insanity. The houses are prepared for the 
visit of King North Wind, and Canadians 
are the only people in the world who| 
know how to keep warm outdoors as well | 
as indoors. The streets are gay with life | 
and laughter, and everybody seems deter 
mined to make the most of the great car- 
nival. Business goes to tie dogs. There 
isa mighty march of tourists and towns 
people crunching over the crisp snow, and 
a constant jingle of sleigh-bells. If you 
go to any of the toboggan slides, you will 
witness a sight that thrills the onlooker 
as well as the tobogganist. The natural 
hills were formerly the only resort; but 
some one introduced the Russian idea of 
erecting a high wooden structure, up one 
side of which you drag your toboggan, 
and down the other side of which yeu fly 
like a rocket. These artificial slides are 
the most popular, as they are easier of 


scent, and can be made so as to avoid 
‘hots, or bumps. 

‘Within the last few years a score of 
regular toboggan clubs have been organ- 
ized. Everybody has gone crazy on the 
subject, and men, women, and children 
revel in the dashing flight. The hills are 
lit by torches stuck in the snow on 
each side of the track, and huge bonfires 
are kept burning, around which gather 
picturesque Perhaps of all 
sports of the carnival this is the most 
generally enjoyed by visitors. Some of 
the slides are very steep and look danger- 


groups. 


ous, and the sensation of rushing down 
the hill on the thin strip of basswood is 


‘How did you like it ?’ asked a Ca 
nadian girl of an American visitor, whom 
she had steered down the steepest slide. 

**Oh! I wouldn’t have missed it for a 
hundred dollars ! 

‘You'll try it again, won’t you ”’ 

‘Not for a thousand dollars!’ 


A HORSEBACK RIDE IN THE AIR. 

Over thirty years ago, Paris gathered in 
the Champs de Mars to see M. Poitevin 
ascend to the clouds on horseback. A high 
wind made the inflation of the balloon 
difficult. It took fifty men tohold it. A 
beautiful white pony was led out, well 
bred, saddled and bridled. He was to be 
suspended by strong, wide linen cloth to 
which leather straps were fastened, and so 
was todangle from the balloon. Inthe cos- 
tume of a jockey, Poitevin mounted his 
horse, and gave the order to ‘‘let go.” 
The horse was at first much frightened ; 
but, as seen as the balloon got him fairly 
off from the ground, he remained quite 
motionless, as if his legs were paralyzed. 
The spectators were much moved, and 
some fainted ; but the rider saluted them 
with cap and whip, as much at ease as if 
taking a canter in the Champs Elysees. 
When well on his way, he had occasion 
to climb his rope ladder to let off more 
gas, soas to ascend more rapidly. It was 
noticed that he left his pony without 
tying ; and, when he came back, though 
the animal was not where he left him, the 
balloonist knew just where to look for 
him. 

The height became too great for pony. 
The blood flowed copiously from his 
mouth. Pegasus had to come down a peg 
ortwo. Still, he kept hisappetite: when 
brushing along the tops of the trees, he 
cropped off the leaves ; and, when trying 
to alight, which took considerable time, 
he eagerly bit off the ears as they scurried 
along over and through the cornfields. 
They finally recovered terra firma at Grisi, 
where great honors were paid them. M. 
Poitevin rode his horse into the great hall, 
Where the population assembled to con- 
gratulate them. Then he rode back to 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Englishmen often accuse America of being sensa- 
tional, fond of humbug and advertising, but surely we 
have nothing to rival the following in the advertising 
line. The description is from an English religious 
weekly : ‘‘ The ‘ enterprise’ lately shown by an evening 
contemporary, in getting up a mock funeral procession 
through the public streets as a taking advertisement, has 
already begotten imitation. Catching at the ghastly 
idea, the anti-Vaccinationists have established a cortege 
of their own, which surpasses even the original outrage 
in its revolting character. The procession is headed by 
a conveyance containiog a brass band, which gives the 
‘Dead March’ in ‘Saul’ in quick time. A gentleman 
dressed in deep mourning sits on the box alongside the 
driver, and holds up to public view a placard inscribed 
‘In memory of 1,000 children who have died this year 
through vaccination.’ Next follows an open hearse, 
with a child’s coffin exposed to full view, and then come 
a number of mourning coaches, filled with women in 
funereal garb, who make pretense to be overcome with 
woe. 





It is said that the latest surgical luxury—unless we 
except the discovery of coecene, of which such wonder- 
ful things are told—is an instrument by which incis- 
ions may be made with scarcely any pain. This con 
sists of a knife that is so regulated by a clockwerk 
attachment as to move at the rate of one inch in six hours. 
Patients are not prevented from sleeping while the knife 
is at work. 


A curious form of swindle has been repeatedly brought 
to the attention of the State Department, which pub 
lishes the following description of it as a warning to 
credulous people : ‘‘ A family in America receives a let- 
ter from Ceuta, in which the writer says that he isa 
curé of one of the Spanish churches; that he attended 
in his last moments a general, confined in prison, who 
was a near relative of the family he addresses, and that 
he was intrusted with the guurdianship of a child and 
large property, which was secreted to prevent confisca- 
tion. Sufficient money is asked for to send the child to 
to the United States. The curé always impresses upon 
the person written to that, being a Spanish priest, it is 
expedient that he shall not be known, and that his prom- 
ise to the departed alone causes him thus to communi- 
cate with his relatives. Many victims leave at once for 
Spain, and soon find themselves penniless there.” 


Speaking of the cigarette nuisance, somebody says : 
‘“* The odor is said to emanate from the paper wrappers, 
and not from the tobacco. That is creditable to the 
tobacco, but rough on the paper. The fact that a ciga- 
rette-smoker i: entirely unconscious of this vile smell is 
one of the most striking instances of the extreme degree 
to which the senses may be perverted or deadened. It 
would scarcely be thought that a person who can’t smell 
a cigarette can hear thunder, but they can. However, 
if one eould take as much electric fluid straight as they 
do raw smoke, thunder would probably become silent.” 


The question as to what constitutes the distinction 
between temperance and teetotalism has been raised in 
an English life insurance case. A Sunderland money- 
lender had described himself in applying for a policy 
as ‘‘temperate, not teetotal.” After his death it was 
shown that he drank sixty glasses of whisky a day, but 
“* without intoxication, and all in the way of business.” 
His duties were described as to ‘‘ see captains and keep 
them warm for the firm.” That, it turned out, meant 
keeping company and drinking in public-houses with 
the sailors to whom loans were made. 


A novel missionary enterprise is to be undertaken in 
South America by the Roman Catholics. It consists of 
a floating mission on the Amazon. The ves:el used is 
to be called the ‘‘ Christopheros,” and will be manned 
by “‘ priests whose duty will be to evangelize the popu- 
lation who leave the banks of the river and make for the 
forests when the waters go down. It is to contain a 
fully furnished chapel, as well as ample accommodation 
for the ‘ Mitered Captain’ and his clerical crew.’’ 





‘* Common taters :” ‘‘I am aware that the commenta- 
tors do not agree with me,” said the Rev. Dr. Foosterer 
in hissermon. Next day old Farmer Turniptops drove 
up to the rectory with half a cartload of fine pink-eye 
potatoes. ‘‘ Mornin’, parson,” said he. ‘Ye told us 
yist’dy that the common taturs didn’t agree wid ye, so I 
brought ye a trifle o’ the finest pink-eyes ever ye laid 
yer own on. Balls o’ flour—that’s what they are !”"— 
[Texas Siftings. 


Says the Richmond “‘ Religious Herald :” ‘ A preach- 
er’s wife of three years’ standing says that she would 
rather have her husband go as foreign missionary than 
to be a pastor. She declares that she.could stand the 
heathen in foreign lands better than she can endure the 
cranky men and officious women in the churches. Since 
we came to think of it, we must confess that we do 





sometimes get some rather troublesome people into our 
churches.” 


A church now building in Michigan is to have as 
seats arm chairs of cherry wood, mahogany finished, 
with tilting backs, each chair being provided with hat, 
shawl, cloak, book, umbrella, and cane rack, and a 
foot-rest. Nothing else seems needed to make a model 
church except sound doctrine, live Christianity, and a 
pastor capable of keeping the occupants of the luxurious 
chairs wide awake all the time. 


A not very reverent and certainly not at all profitable 
discussion was held lately by the students of a Western 
theological school over the question whether, in case of 
a prayer having been read from a printed slip on a for- 
mal occasion, and there having been a typographical 
error reversing the meaning of a passage, the message 
was received by Providence as uttered or as originally 
designed. 


Our temperance friend, ‘‘ The Voice,” follows Dr 
Johnson’s example in his controversy with the Billings- 
gate fishwoman, and in reply to the ‘‘ Globe-Democrat’s” 
declaration that Mr. St. John is ‘‘an infamous and un- 
mitigated liar,” replies that the ‘‘Glebe-Democrat” is 
‘*a double-headed, equilateral old parallelopipedon.” 


At the island of Cyprus vigorous efforts are being 
made to extirpate the locusts. Screens that if arranged 
in line would stretch 315 miles in length sre placed be- 
fore 26 000 pits into which the insects are trapped. It is 
calculated that about 195 billion of the pests were de 
stroyed in a year. 

One of Mr. Spurgeon’s publishers has just made him 
a present of a black-and-tan colored carriage, upholstered 
with the most luxurious cushions, and containing various 
shelves for books and parcels, an array of cigar-boxes 
and trays, and a handsome looking glass. 


Tennessee pays $2,000,000 yearly for drink—more than 
the value of her wheat crop. In Munich, Bavaria, the 
men drink an average of fromtwo to three quarts of 
beer per day. Bavaria hasa brewery for every thousand 
inhabitants. 

The Philadelphia ‘‘ Record” has been demonstrating 
that prices for coal in that city are too high, by going 
into the business on its own account. In two months it 
sold over 15,000 tons, the saving to the buyers being 
about $15,000. 


A pastor in a Massachusetts village has the ecce tric 
custom of presenting every vaby born into his congre- 
gation with a rattle. The record of the last three years 
shows the purchase of twenty-five rattles only 


As they were singing the voluntary in church, a young 
man, sitting in the pew back of a gayly dressed lady, 
whit pered to a friend by his side: *‘ Mrs. Brown's bon- 
net is so loud that I cannot hear the singing.” 


The list of contributions to the Garfield monument 


fund includes, it is said, $5 from England and $1,149 
from France. 


Mr. W. W. Story is designing a statue of Ezra Cor- 
nell for the university that bears his name. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1. Who have been the ablest advocates of Universalism?’ And 
what are their best works, and where published ? 

2. What are the literary works of M. K. Adams, and where 
procurable? Was he connected with any literary publication ? 

1. The Rev. T. B. Thayer, D.D., the Rev. I. M. Atwood, 
D.D., the Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., the Rev. G. H. Emerson, 
D.D. These are living advocates, and better represent 
Universalism than Hosea Ballou or Thomas Whittemore. 
Thayer’s ‘* Theology of Universalism ;’’ ‘‘ The Latest Word 
of Universalism,’’ by several clergymen, with introduction 
by Dr. Atwood; Dr. Emerson’s ‘‘The Doctrine of Proba- 
tion Examined ;’’ the Rev. Samuel Cox’s (an English Con- 
gregational Trinitarian Universalist) ‘‘ Salvator Mundi,”’ are 
books which should be read, and can be obtained at the 
Universalist Publishing House, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
James Freeman Clarke, in his ‘‘ Truths and Errors of Or- 
thodoxy,” avows his belief in final and universal salvation. 
The “Christian Leader,’ of Boston, and the “ Universal- 
ist,’’ of Chicago, may be read with profit. 

2. There is no Universalist minister by the name of M. K, 
Adams. There is the Rev. John G. Adams, D.D., who has 
written sundry books. His ‘“‘ Universalism of The Lord’s 
Prayer’? is one. 


How are we to understand the parable contained {n the first 
sixteen verses of the twentieth chapter of Ma'thew? We fear 
we have not discerned the real meaning of the parable, because 
we find our sympathies with those who murmured because, 
having worked all day, they received only the equivalent that 
those received who wrought only from the sixth, ninth, and 
eleventh heurs. C. M. H. 

Traverse Cirr. 


You must read the preceding chapter in order to under- 
stand this parable. Peter has asked what they who have 
forsaken all to follow Christ will receive therefor; Christ 
answers in part by this parable. Those who come into the 
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vineyard of the Lord in the later centuries of the church, 
when the hardest work has been done, and the bitterest per- 
secutions endured, and the burden and heat of the day 
borne, by others, may receive the same reward as the mar- 
tyrs and apostles of the primitive churches, because the re 
ward is reckoned not of works but of grace. 


1. Who first said, ‘‘ Let justice be done though the heavens 
fall’? Also (2) “Don’t tread on me”? 38. Please give the 
address and price of several good art journals, both English and 
American IIIS 

1. The phrase in its Latin form, “‘ Fiat justitia, ruat 
celum,’’ was used by Lord Mansfield in the case against 
Wilkes (1768). It is found, Bartlett tells us, in Ward’s 
‘Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in America”? (first printed 
in 1647). This seems to be the first known use of the phrase 
Its origin is not certainly known. 2. It is the motto of an 
old coat of arms, and accompanies a serpent coiled. 3 
‘*The Art Journal” (London: J. 8. Virtue & Co., 50 cents 
per number); Cassell’s ‘‘ Magazine of Art ’? (New York 
Cassell & Co., $3.50); the ‘ Art Interchange’’ and the 
** Studio’? (edited by Clarence Cook), both of New York. 


Will you please inform a subscriber through your paper what 
are the works which would give one the most thorough know! 
edge of the mental sciences, including Psychology ? Also, what 
isthe course of study taken by those who receive the title Pn. D.* 

1, ‘‘Locke on the Understanding ;’’ President Noah 
Porter’s ‘‘ Human Intelleet;’? Bain’s ** Mental and Moral 
Science ;’’ G. H. Lewes’s ‘ Problems of Life and Mind ;’’ 
and J. 8. Mill’s ‘‘ Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Phi- 
losophy.’’ 2. The degree is given by different colleges for 
very different courses of study, and often for several sepa- 
rate courses by the same college. We must refer you to the 
college catalogues. 


Will you kindly give me the opinion of a competent critic as 
to the trustworthiness of Horace Greeley’s version of our ante 
bellum history in his “‘ American Conflict '? Would one be safe 
in referring to it as an authority ? Cc. H.C 

As a political history, Horace Greeley’s work is trnst- 
worthy ; we know of none better, none so good ; though it is 
probable that later and better knowledge, derived from the 
archives of the Confederacy, might correct some of the state- 
ments. As a military history of the war, it is inferior to that 
of the Count de Paris, or General Badeau’s “‘ Life of General 
Grant,’ or ‘‘ The Campaigns of the Civil War.” 


Is France justified inthe war with China? Can you refer me 
to any book on this subject, or any editorials in any back news 
papers ? 8. S.R. 

Brockport, N. Y. 

The subject is so recent that you can learn about it only 
from current periodical literature. The general outline of 
events has been traced in our ‘‘Outiook.”” The subject has 
been discussed in the editorial columns of all the great 
dailies. A file of ‘‘ The Nation,’’ or The Christian Union, 
or the English ‘‘Spectator,’’ for the past year would give 
you valuable assistance in reaching a conclusion on the 
subject. 


As readers of The Christian Union. we have several times 
noted references to a Russian work, by Tourguéneff, entitled 
“Notes of a Sportsman.”’ We tried at several of our largest 
publishing and book stores to get the work, but were told they 
did not have nor had they heard of sucha publication. What we 
desire to know of you is whether there is a translation of the 
book from the original, and, if so, where would we be likely to 
getit? W.H.S 

GERMANTOWN, Pa. 

A translation is published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, as one of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour ”’ series. 





Can you inform the readers of the Union if arrangements are 
to be made whereby the Old Testament Revision will be published 
cheaply, similar to the New Testament? E.A 

No announcements have been made, and no such surfeit 
of rival editions is to be looked for ; but one or more cheap 
editions will undoubtedly be put on the market. 


An author published a comic article in a local paper ten years 
ago. He now desires to republish it in pamphlet form, with 
comic illustrations. Is there any law among authors and pub 
lishers which would render it a questionable act? 

No. But we should advise asking consent of origina! 
paper ; and you should certainly give credit to that journal 
in your republication. 

Can you give me any information concerning the increase of 
the Mormons in this country? A.W. 

Exira, Iowa 

The Census Bureau says that in 1850 there were sixteen 
church organizations and 10,880 sittings; i: 1860, twenty- 
four organizations and 13,500 sittings ; in 187), 189 organiza- 
tions and 37,838 sittings ; and in 1880, 267 organizations and 
65,262 sittings. The actual membership of the Mormon 
Church, according to the census of 1880, was 79,886. 

Can you tell me whether Dr. Czwsar Malan’s little book, ** The 
Little Foxes that Spoil the Vines,” isin print? If so, where can 
it be obtained, and at what price? Some who have inquired for 
ithave not been able to find it. In a recent editorial in The 
Christian Union I noticed a quotation from Dr. Malar which I 
thought was from this book, so I thought you might know 
whether the book was in print. I have seen it and would like to 
possess it. M.S. B. 

WeEsTHAMPTON, Mass. 

The book referred to was first printed by the Publish- 
ing House of the Dutch Reformed Church, from which you 
can probably obtain it. 


““W. J. C.”’ inquired recently whether Dr. Lyman Abbott 
was engaged in writing a ‘“‘ Life of Christ.’’ The question 
was answered correctly in the negative, but it should have 
been added that a new edition of the ‘‘ Life of Christ,” by 
Lyman Abbott, written some time ago, has recently been 
published by the Harpers. 
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A WORKING CHURCH. 


S a type of what a working church should be, no 
A church in New York City gives a better example 
than the Church of the Holy Communion, located 
at the corner of Sixth Avenue and West Twentieth 
Street. In the first place, it is a free church. Dr. Muhl 
enberg, who was the founder of this church, was a be- 
liever in the free-seat system as the best means of effac- 
ing differences of worldly position among the worship- 
ers. It was also the first church to introduce a number 
of short services instead of one long service. It was 
through the instrumentality of Dr. Muhlenberg that the 
first Anglican Sisterhood in America was founded in 
this parish, and it was the members of this Sisterhood 
who assisted Dr. Mublenbe:g in organizing and carry 
ing on the noble charities with which its name is so 
closely connected. It was on the altar of this church 
that first Easter floral offerings were laid. 

The Church of the Holy Communion was built in 
memory of her husband by a sister of Dr. Muhleaberg’s, 
Mrs. A. C. Rogers. The building was erected in 1846. 
The first philanthropic work undertaken by Dr. Muhl 
enberg was the establishment of a free dispensary, 
where poor people obtained not only medicine and medi- 
cal advice, but made the personal acquaintance of the 
Sisters who had charge of the dispensary. This Jed to 
the establishment of an intirmary conducted in the upper 
part of the house occupied by the Sisters, and out of 
this infirmary grew St. Luke’s Hospital, and from that 
hospital grew St. Jobneland, a Christian community 
and home, to the service of which Dr. Mublenberg gave 
the Jast years of his life. What a body of earnest men 
and under the leadership of such men as 
Dr. Mublenberg, the late Rev. Francis E. Lawrence, and 
the present rector of the Church of the Holy Communion, 
the Rev. Dr. Mottet, can do, is shown by the practical 
philanthropic work now under the care of the Church 
of the Holy Communion. There are 900 communicants 
on the roll of the church. A Baby Shelter is supported 
at 243 West Twenty-second Street ; an Industrial School, 
which meets every Saturday morning, and registers 354 
names, aud an Employment Society, furnishing work to 
sixty poor women each week ; a Workingmen’s Club, 
numbering 203 members, and with this is connected a 
Relief Association and Literary Club. The receipts of 
this club last year amounted to over $1,300. A special 
club for boys, known as the Lawrence Club, meets on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings of each 
week in the schoolroom for recreation and instruction, 
There is a Home for Aged Women, which had fourteen 
inmates last year, and this year will be able to care for 
twenty. The Shelter for Respectable Girls has never 
less than thirty inmates, who are trained for domestic 
work. The church has a Summer Home at Hastings-on- 
the Hudson, where last year they entertained more than 
100 persons There is also a Coal Fund, by which poor 
people are able to obtain coal at greatly reduced rates. 
There was contributed to this church last year from all 
sources $482.11, and this from a church having no pew 
rents and no pecuniary obligations forced on its mem- 
bers. In addition to the work enumerated above, the 
courch has the usual Home and Foreign Missionary 
Associations, 





women, 


THE WHITE CROSS LEAGUE. 


HE Bishop of Durham was the originator of the 
White Cross Army, which has grown to number 
thousands, and which has accomplished untold good in 
England since its organization. The Bishop’s reasons 
for organizing the League in his own diocese are given 
in the following letter : 

“The visit of Miss Ellice Hopkins to these northern 
counties has awakened in many consciences the 
sense of a strong responsibility, unrealized hitherto, 
on a question affecting more nearly than any other the 
pbysical, moral, and spiritual well-being of England. 
Those who have heard her appeal on behalf of her 
wronged and degraded sisters—her sisters and ours—feel 
that they cannot any longer let the matter rest where 
itis Penitentiaries, reformat ries, hospitals—these and 
other curative agencies, however benevolent in purpose 
and useful in operation, are quite powerless to s'em the 
torrent of misery and vice. We must strike at the root 
of the evil. A more wholesome and righteous public 
opinion must be created in the matter of social purity, 
Not until it is generally recoguized that the man who 
has wrought a woman’s degradation is at least as great 
an offender against society as the man who has robbed 
a till or the man who has forged a check—nay, much 
greater, for he has done a far more irreparable wrong— 
not until society is prepared to visit such an offender 
with the severest social penalties will there be any real 
change for the better. So long as the violatioa of pu 
rity is condoned in the one sex aad visited with shame 
in the other, our unrighteousness and unmanliness must 
continue to work out its own terrible retribution. Is it 
beyond hope that by invoking widely the principle of 





association on a very simple religious bssis this end of 
creating a healthy public opinion may be obtained 7? 
‘It was, therefore, with’a view of attacking the root 
of the evil, and forming a higher and purer public 
opinion, which will crystallize out in right legislation 
and right action in the other directions which I have 
indicated, that this organization took its rise. 
is a peculiarly happy one. I suppose we all feel some 
sort of repugnance to anything so delicately and ten 
derly sacred as purity being bandied about in circu 
lars and stuck up on posters. Surely it is best denoted 
under its symbolic color, which unites it with the 
purity of Alpine snows, of the liiy, of indestructible 
marble. The Cross embodies us the truth that 
the whole movement is based on the perfect manhood 
of our Lord, and on self-giving, as the root of all true 
manhood and of all true womanhood ; and the 
suggests disciplined strength, and the organized force 
which we need in attacking a great organized evil. 
We do not, however, consider the word ‘‘ Army ” obli 
gatory. Union Associa 
The only thing that is obligatory is 
its distinctive name, the White Cross, and if the name 
be taken, to accept the five White Cre 
without alteration, For its motto we took the words 
of the spotless knight of old, from the spotless poet : 


Its name 


for 


Army 


Some 
tion or League. 


branches prefer or 


ss obligations 


‘ My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure ;’ 

a splendid motto for young men, the truth of which 
true scientific teaching is revealing in unexpected 
ways. And we adopted the five simple obligations 
which had been worked out at St. Peter's Choir Ves 
try, Eaton Square, a two only 
wording them a little more plainly 


ean 


year or previously, 


PROMISE, BY THE HELP OF GOD, 
1. To treat all women with respect, and eudeavor to pro- 

tect them from wrong and degradation. 
. To endeavor to put down all indecent 

coarse jests. 
. To maintain the law of purity as equally binding upon 

men and women. 
4. To endeavor to spread these principles among my 

panions, and to try and help my younger brothers 
5. To use every possible means to fulfill the command, 
‘Keep THYSELF pure.’ ” 

Miss Ellice Hopkins says 

“On this simple basis we started the White Cross 
Army at a crowded meeting of men only (a large 
proportion of whom were pitmen and clerks) in the 
Bishop Lightfoot Institute at Bishop Auckland, 
the Bishop himself taking the chair und 
the ‘ Obligations’ to the meeting one by one. [never 
had « more enthusiastic audience, and nearly balf canie 
forward boldly and enrolled themselves.  Sloce then 
we have held very much Jarger meetings of a thousand 
to two thousand men of all classes, partly in the Diocese 
of Durham, but partly in other parts of England. It 
was said it would be impossible to hold mass-meetings 


language and 


we 


uw 


com- 


putting 


of men of all ranks on this subject without ap outbreak 
of the coarse jocularity with which it is treated among 
men. I can only say, whatever effort it may have cost 
me, I have never addressed meetings so solemn, so ear- 
nest, so enthusiastic, as these meetings. 

“The order of the meeting is a very solemn one. The 
principal speaker gives the opening address. ‘The 
Chairman then passes the ‘Obligations’ one by one 
those who consent to take them as the principles of th: ir 
daily conduct being asked to hold up their hands to 
God ; before the last, from its peculiarly responsible and 
solemn character, there is generally five minutes’ silent 
prayer before the hands are held up to God. By this 
simple action the men are made to feel their responsi}i! 
ity, and to commit themselves at any rate to the a 
knowledgment of right principles, which surely is in 
itself a great step to forming a more righteous public 
opinion, even where right principle is not always acted 
up to. Then comes the enrolling of those who are will 
ing to take a step further and come out actively on the 
side of right. Earnest Christian men are placed at iv 
tervals down the room, each undertaking a row of men, 
paper and pencil being rapidly passed down the ranks, 
and the men willing to enroll as soldiers of the White 
Cross Army inscribing their name and address while a 
hymn is being sung. The Card of Membership is given 
out at the first meeting of Members. As soon as the 
lists of the names are completed and passed up to the 
platform, the remaining speakers are asked to address 
the men, after which the meeting is closed by the Dox 
ology. 

““The meetings of the Members are to be held quar 
terly, and can be taken up either by (1) an earnest ad 
dress and a simple devotional service, or (2) by a 
medical lecture—a thing unspeakably needed.” 

The Bishop of Durham is in favor of admitting mem- 
bers at the age of sixteen. This is a movement that 
should take hold, much more firmly than it does, of our 
own philanthropic workers. Some intelligent, earnest, 
Christian man in every Sunday-school should be able to 
establish a White Cross League. 








A LIBERAL GIVER. 

Ex Governor Abner Coburn, Me., was 
the wealthiest man in the State. He has been generous in 
his gifts, and br his will, which has just been probated, left 
thd following bequests: To the Maine Insane Hospital at 
Augusta, $50,000, to be funded, and the income only to be 
expended annually; to the Maine General Hospital at Port- 
land, $100,000; tothe Maine State College of Agricultural 
and Mechanie Arts, $100,000, to be funded, and the income 
only expended annually; to Colby University, £200,000, 
$150,000 of which to. be funded, and the income only to be 
expended annually ; to the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, £200,000, one-half of which to be applied in aid of 
freedman’s schools (other than Wayland Seminary) ; to the 
Wayland Seminary at Washington, D. C., $50,000; to the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, for a Judson memorial 
fund, $100,000; to the Maine Baptist Convention, for mis- 
sionary and religious work in the State, $100,000; to the 
Waterville Classical Institute, in addition to the amount 
already donated, as much as will amount, in the whole, to 
$100,000, one-half of which to be funded, and the income 
only to be expended annually ; to Houlton Academy, to in- 
crease its endowment fund, $5,000: to the Maine in- 
dustrial school for girls, at Hallowell, 25,000; to the Bap 
tist Church and Society in Skowhegan, for a permanent 
fund, $18,000; to Bloomfield Academy, to open the same 
free of tuition to the public, $7,000; tothe trustees of Bloom- 
field Academy, to be appropriated at their discretion in 
founding a free public library in the town of Skowhegan, 
$30,000 ; to the town of Skowhegan, for the wortby and un- 
fortunate poor and to save them from pauperism, to be 
funded, and oue-half of the income of the same to be ex- 
pended by a ladies’ aid society formed for that purpose 
$20,000 ; to the town of Skowhegan all that part of the Rus- 
sell lot that lies south of Water Street, in said Skowhegan 
for a public park ; to the Skowhegan Hall Association, in 
part to secure a liberal policy in respect to the use of the 
hall for objects of public interest, $15,000. 


of Skowhegan, 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 

NEW ENGLAND, 
—On Thursday of last week the Boston auxiliary of the 
McAll mission in France held a meeting in Trinity Chapel 
Mile. Leclere, a French lady, spoke of the history of Protest- 
autism in France. She said that since the Huguenots were 
crushed the Bible had been swept from France. The work 
of Mr. McAll was sketched. An account was also given of 
the work of Miss Beach, and a call made upon the young 
ladies of Boston and New England to assist in the erection 
ot the Beach memorial bail, in honor of Miss Beach, herself 
a daughter of New England. Incidents of the work in 
France were given, showing that the trouble is not hostility 
to religion, but ignorance of it. 

At the forty-fifth anniversary of the First Baptist Mar- 
iner’s Sabbath-school, recently held in the Baptist Bethel, 
Boston, the Secretary read a report showing that the school 
is in a prosperous condition. It has twenty-five teachers 
and 228 scbolars. 

—Services in memory of the late Bishop William F. Dick- 
ersou, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, occurred 
at the African Methodist Episcopal Church, Charles Street, 
Boston, The kev. J. T. Jennifer, D.D., pronounced the 
eulogy. 

—At the annual meeting of the Boston Evangelical Alli 
ance it was voted to request the Mayor and Police Commis- 
sioners to extend full protection to the Salvation Army 
during their stay in the city of Boston. A committee was 
appointed to take some action with regard to the exposure 
of inmoral cuts and pictures advertising dramatic and 
variety shows 

—The subjects of the special Sunday afternoon discourses 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., are as follows 
1, the Rev. Theodore T. Munger, of North Adams: ‘Im- 
mortality.”” February 8, not yet assigned. February 15, 
Professor D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge: ‘‘The Bearing of As- 
syrian Study on the Old Testament.” February 22, Profes 
sor George Harris, D.D., of Andover: “ Truth-seeking.” 
March 1, Professor Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge: ‘ The 
Relation of the Prophets to Modern Thought.” March 8, 
Professor C. C. Everett, of Cambridge: ‘ The Bearing of the 
Study of Ethnic Religions upon Christianity.’ March 15, 
Professor Charles H. Leonard, D.D., of Tufts College: 
“The Harmony of Contrast in the Life of Jesus.’’ March 
22, not yet assigned. March 20, President E. G. Robinson, 
ot Brown University: ‘‘Prayer.”” April 5, Easter Sunday 
Carol Service. It is hoped that the Rey. F. H. Hedge, 
D.D., of Cambridge, will give a discourse in the series. 

A two days’ meeting of the Eastern Convocation of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts was held in St. James’s Episcopal 
Church, North Cambridge, last week. ‘The Office of the 
Communion of the Sick’’ and ‘‘ Christian Unity and Chris 
tian Scholarship’? were among the topics discussed. The 
Bishop of lowa delivered a commemorative discourse on 
“The Men and Measures of the Massachusetts Church in 
1784, and their Influence in Securing the Union of the Church 
North and South.”’ 

—In some churches there is considerable religious in 
terest, and in many others there is more than ordinary ac 
tivity. In Nashua, N. H., and in Fitchbumg there are quite 
active revivals. Some of the churches in Worcester are 
holding extra meetings, and conversions are reported. 

—The Rev. Perley B. Davis, of Hyde Park, sailed on Tues- 
day of this week for a six months’ absence from home. He 
will travel in Palestine and visit Jerusalem. His people 
gave him a purse of $500 and a curdial good-will on his de- 
parture. Mr. Davis has richly earned this rest, and the ma- 
terial expression of conidence, by his faithful and fruitful 
labors as pastor, 
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—A Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor has 
been organized in the Congregational church, Ashfield, 
Mass. 

—The Rey. J. H. Bisbee, of Westfield, Mass., gave a re- 
ception at his home last the occasion being his 
eightieth birthday. The re on was not confined to his 
Congregationalist friends, but members of all sects were 
heartily welcomed. 

—The First Unitarian Society of Quincy, Mass., recently 
voted to build a chape soon as the necessary funds can 
be raised. It is intention to build a chapel that will 
cost about $10,000. At present the building committee 
have a little over $6, 

—Hope Church, Springfield, Mass., is to have a new 
organ. Two thousand dollars have already been raised for 
it, and it is expected that $1,100 more will soon be obtained, 
which will make the desired amount. 

—Berkshire’s County Bible Society held its annual meeting 
at Pittsfield, Mass., January 21. The report of the Execu- 
tive Committee recommended that three women be addedto 
that committee, but this was opposed by several members. 
The officers elected were: President, Milo Stowell, of ‘ Hins- 
dale ; Vice-Presidents, George N. Dutton, of Pittsfield, Henry 
Sedgwick, of Lenox ; Secretary, Henry R. Pierson: Treas- 
urer, George H. Tucker; Auditor, H. M. Pierson, all of Pitts- 
field; Executive Committee, William Rennie, of Pittsfield, 
George H. Mills, of South Williamstown, D. R. Williams, of 
Stockbridge, W. B. Clark, of Dalton, Charles Piunkett, of 
Adams. Ina discussion on what can be done for the Bible 
cause, it seemed to be the general opinion that some one 
must canvass the county and supply the destitute with 
Bibles. 

—The Rev. DeWitt 8. Clark, of Salem, Mass., observed 
the sixth anniversary of his settlement in the service of 
Sunday, January 18. Benevolent contributions the past 
year amounted to $5,395. 

—A fellowship meeting was held at Chester, Mass.,Jan- 
uary 21. The Rey. J. H. Lockwood, of Westfield, preached 
on “Paul the Apostle.’”? There was a discussion on the 
question, ‘‘ How to render the week of prayer most profit- 
able.”’ 

—Well-attended meetings were held at the Methodist 
church, Holyoke, Mass., every evening last week. There 
has been an encouraging revival of religious interest, ac- 
companied by several conversions. 

—At Winchester, Mass., the new Episcopal church was 
opened last Sunday 

—The Congregational Society of West Peabody, Mass., 
is striving to secure achapel. An appeal for aid has been 
made to the Congregational churches of the Essex South 
Conference. 

—The Young Men’s Working League, connected with the 
Congregational church in Pittsfield, Mass., have arranged for 
a series of lectures, to begin January 29, by a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Battle of Gettysburg,” by the Rev. Dr. Smart, of Albany. 

—Episcopal services are being held in Music Hall, Chico- 
pee, Mass, 

—At a meeting held in the Central Baptist Church at Nor- 
wich, Contz., a letter was read from the pastor, reducing his 
salary twenty per cent. Resolutions of thanks were ex- 
tended and the offer accepted. The reason of this step on 
the part of the pastor was on account of the depression of 
business in that section, many people having been thrown 
out of employment. 

—-The Connecticut Indian Association of Connecticut pro- 
pose to erect a cottage for one of the young married Indian 
couples now being educated at Hampton Institute. It is 
thought that if one home could be established with all the 
appliances of civilization, it would become a powerful in- 
fluence for good among the community where it is estab- 
lished. 

—Thirty members were recently added to the Congrega- 
tional church in Lyndonville, Vt., a result in part of the 
recent union evangelical work in that p!ace. 

—The Universalist State Conference of Rhode Island was 
held in the Church of Our Father, at Pawtucket, Wednes- 
day of last week. The Rev. W. C. Selleck, of Franklin, 
Mass., read a paper on ‘‘ The Spiritual Condition and Needs 
of the Universalist Church.” 

—The new Congregational church in Epping, N. H., 
which has cost about £9,000, was dedicated January 22. 
The pastor, Joseph H. Stearns, D.D., gave a historical ad- 
dress, and G. B. Spalding, D.D., preached. 

—There is a revival of temperance work in Portland, Me., 
and to considerable extent in the State. The Law-and-Order 
League, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and other 
bodies, are pressing vigorously upon the liquor eellers, and 
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many prosecutions have been brought. 

—The Christian church of North Hampton, N. H., has 
just been entirely remodeled, and last week it was rededi 
cated. 

—The Universalist Society at Shoreham, Vt., are about to 
rebuild their church, which was recently destroyed by fire. 

—The Methodist church at Clinton, Me., was rededicated 
last week. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Welsh Presbyterian Church on West Thirteenth 
Street, New York, which for twenty-five years has been an 
independent church, was taken into the fellowship of the 
Congregational churches of the city last week. The new 
Congregational Creed was the statement of faith. 

—The New York Congregational Church was organized, 
with seventy-four members, in the College of Music, East 
Seventieth Street, last Thursday evening. The services were 
unusvally interesting. A unanimous call was given to the 
Rev. Alfred Moment. The new Congregational Creed was 
aocepted as the statement of faith. 

—A conference of church women was held in the hall of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association on Tuesday of last 
week. The conference was for the purpose of associating 

Christian workers in the city of New York, and for the ex- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
change of ideas as to the best manner of conducting the 
various institutions and societies. The principal subject 
discussed was the best method of assisting and educating 
the working-girls. The subject of the children of the poor 
of New York was also discussed intelligently. One of the 
most effectual methods of assisting the working-girls of 
New York has been found in the establishment of Working- 
Girls’ Clubs. A short account of one of these clubs was 
given in The Christian Union of a recent date. 

—At a meeting held in the Madison Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church of New Ycrk on the evening of January 22, 
the resignation of the Rev. J. H. Newman, D.D., pastor of 
that church, was read and accepted. To the surprise of 
many present the utmost harmony and good feeling pre- 
vailed. One of Dr. Newman’s strongest friends, who was 
present, asked the meeting to rescind a previous resolution 
discharging Dr. Newman. A unanimous vote was given 
rescinding that resolution. Immediately another friend of 
Dr. Newman’s read his resignation, and closed by saying 
that Dr. Newman ‘relinquishes all claim on the church for 
salary from the time of his vacation last June to the present 
date, amounting to about $6,000.”” A vote of thanks to Dr. 
Newman was unanimously carried. 

—St. James’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Seventy-first 
Street and Madison Avenue, New York, was dedicated Jan- 
uary 21, Assistant Bishop Potter officiating. The church, 
with grounds, will cost about $265,000. 

—The Temple at Brooklyn, N. Y., occupied by the congre- 
gation of the Centennial Baptist Church, under the pastoral 
care of the Rey. Justin D. Fulton, has been purchased 
for $65,000. The price given will enable the congregation 
to purchase a new building with the balance left after the 
payment of the mortgage on the Temple. It is purposed to 
use the building as a skating rink. 

—A movement to establish a Universalist church at 
Ralph Avenue and Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., is being 
made. The prospect is that the movement will be success 
ful. 

—Farewell services were held in the Willoughby Avenue 
Baptist Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., January 18. The con- 
gregation will hold services in a hall until the completion of 
their new house of worship, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the spring. 

—A meeting was held in the Reformed Church on the 
Heights, Brooklyn, last week, at which an address was de- 
livered by the Rev. Robert MacNiece, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Salt Lake City, on the ‘‘ Evils of Mormon- 
ism.’ Several prominent Brooklyn pastors were present- 
Resolutions were passed indorsing the Cullom bill now 
pending. 

—The annual renting of the pews of the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage, pastor, took place January 
19. The results of the sale were very eatisfactory, premiums 
being in advance of the amount paid last year. The pew 
rents amounted to over $17,000, which is also a slight ad- 
vance over that paid last year; the increased premiums and 
pew rents amounted to $585. The income of the church 
from all sources is over $30,000. 

—The Bridge Street African Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., was nearly destroyed by fire January 1°. 
The church was damaged to the extent of $10,000. 

—The North Reformed Church of Brooklyn owes at the 
present time #11,000 of back salary to its pastor, the Rey. A. 
R. Thompson, who retired last summer from the pastorate 
of the church. It was proposed to sell the church and pay 
the arrears. An offer of $40,000 has been made bythe Rev. 
Dr. Fulton, who is the pastor of the congregation now wor- 
shiping in the building formerly known as the Rink, now 
known asthe Temple. The final action taken at the meet- 
ing of the Consistory held last week was that no other 
offers for the purchase of the church building should be en- 
tertained. This is one of the oldest churches in Brooklyn, 
and among its members are the names of some wealthy and 
influential men. A series of resolutions expressing the deep 
affection of the people for Dr. Thompson, and thanking him 
for his leniency in regard to his salary, only asmall pro 
portion of which they were able to pay each year were passed. 

—The Woman’s Union Missionary Society of America for 
Heathen Lands, connected with the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, of Philadelphia, Pa., met last week; reports were 
read from the various stations with which the Society is 
connected. At Calcutta this Society supports the Doremus 
Home, which is doing a mostexcellent work. The disburse- 
ments of the Society for 1884 were nearly $50,000. 

—The new chapel cf the Protestant Episcopai Church of 
St. John the Baptist was dedicated on Tuesday at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the settlement of the 
Rey. J. A. Huegli as pastor of the Evangclical Lutheran 
Church at Wilmington, Del., took place January 18. The 
pastor received several gifts from the men.bers of the 
church. 

—A number of persons have united on probation with the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Frederica, Del., as a result 
of the revival. 

THE WEST. 

—The Congregational church at Evanston, 11]., will be re- 
built at once. The seating capacity of the church will be 
about double that of the old church, and the building in 
all its appointments and conveniences will be much im- 
proved. 

—The First Presbyterian Church at Steubenville, Ohio, 
was damaged by the storm of January 17 to such an extent 
as to necessitate its entire reconstruction. The building 
cost $70,000. 

—The annual meeting of the First Congregational 
Church at Detroit, Mich., was held last week, and reports 
show an increase of seventeen members during the year, and 
an increase in the contributions to the church. 

—The Presbyterian church at Rome, Mich., is nearly com- 
pleted. Services are held in the Sunday-school room. 





—The Trumbull Avenue Church at Detroit is progressing 
in every department of church work. At the close of the 
annual meeting a social was held. 

—A Congregational church was dedicated ac Manistee, 
Mich., January 18. The church, which was dedicated free 
of debt, cost $5,500. 

—The annual meeting of the Fullerton Avenue Presby 
terian Church at Chicago, I)., was held January 20. Ke- 
ports show an increase of membership, in spite of the fact 
that thirty-one members were dismissed to form a new 
church at Lake View. The finances of the church are in a 
flourishing condition. 

tHE SOUTH, 

—The Protestant Episcopal ministers of Baitimore, Md., 
are giving particular consideration to the work among 
the colored people of the State. Itis the intention of Bishop 
Paret not only to increase the missions for the colored peo- 
plein his diocese, but to make the missions self-supporting. 

FOREIGN. 


—The Chinese at Canton have expelled the bishop and 
thirty missionaries. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Francis J. Fairbanks, of West Boylston, Mass., has resigned, 
to take effect March 31. 

John C, Rollins, of Hooksett, N. H., bas avcepted his eall to 
Milford, N. II. 

—Edwin 8. Gould, of Providence, R. I, has been engaged to 

supply the church at Chicopee Falls, Mass., for two months 
-Pliny S. Boyd, of Amesbury, Mass., bas accepted his call to 
Granby, Mass. 

—Charles A. Marsh, of Thomaston, Me., has accepted a call to 
Woodford’s Corner, Deering, Me. 

—Robert F. Gordon, of Trinity Church, Neponset, Mass., has 
resigned, to join the Rey. Daniel W. Waldron in city missionary 
work in Boston 

—James B. Hawes, of Bangor, Me., has received a call to Win 
throp, Me. 

—Henry F. Harding, of Hallowell, Me., has received a call to 
East Machias, Me. 

—Austin H. Burr, of the West Parish Church, Andover, Mass., 
has accepted a call tothe Union Evangelical Church of Peter 
borough, N. H. He was dismissed by a council January 21. 

—Henry W. Jones, of the North Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has accepted a call to Vacaville, Cal. 

—John C. Adams died at Falmouth, Me., last week, age seven 
ty-one years 

—James R. R. Walker died in Boston, January 24, of apoplexy 
at the age of sixty-four years. 

—S. M. Newman, pastor of the church at Ripon, Wis., has re 
ceived a call to the First Church at Washington, D. C, 

—E. D. Hawes, of New Haven, Conn., has received acall tothe 
Winooski Avenue Church at Burlington, Vt. 

—John P. Cushman has accepted a call to the church at Cas 
tine, Me. 

—J.H. Hoffman was installed pastor of the church at Amherst, 
Mass., last week 

-R. J. Gordon, for the past seven years the pastor of the 
church at Neponset, Mass., has resigned. 

—The R. W. Stebbins, of Athol, Mass., has recently been pre- 
sented with valuable presents by his parishioners. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—H. N. Cunningham, of Westfield, Mass., has accepted an invi 
tation from the church at Easthampton to take charge of that 
church in addition to his own in Westfield. 

—Charles Ward, of Winter Park, Fla., has received a call to 
St. Paul’s Church at Englewood, N. J. 

—J. Phillips Brooks Pendleton, rector of St. Luke’s Church at 
Scranton, Pa., has accepted a call to St. George's Church at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

BAPTIST. 

—G. W. Hinkley, of Bangor, Me, has received a call to South 
Berwick, Me 

—James K. Ewer was installed pastor of the Pleasant Street 
Church, Concord, N. H., January 22. 

—A.J. Hovey, of Stoneham, Mass., has declined his call to An 
trim, N. H. 

—J. C. Locke, of Acadia College, N. 8., has become pastor cf 
the church in Monson, Me. 

—J. W. Richardson has accepted a callto the First Church at 
Waterbury, Conn. 

—William Kincaid, of Oswego, N. Y., has accepted the call to 
the secretaryship of the American Board at New York. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Lawrence M. Colfelt has received a call tothe Oxford Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

~George D. Baker was installed pastor of the First Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 18. 

-Robert Paterson, pastor of the church at Oakland, Cal., died 
January 17 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—J. W. Burgin, pastor of the Free Baptist Church at Starks 
boro’, Vt., has resigned. 

—Walter B, Floyd was installed pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, at Newark, N. J., last week. The church is an inde 
pendent organization 

—C. M. Emery, pastor of the Free Baptist Church at Gilford 
Village, N. H., died last week, aged thirty-three years. 

—W. F. Porter was installed pastor of the Universalist church 
at North Attleboro’, Mass. 

S. M. Feller, of Cambridge, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
Reformed church at Pompton Plains, N. J. 

—Alanson Chase was ordained and installed pastor of tle 
Universalist church at Danbury, Conn., last week. 

—Arthur Anderson Brooks was installed pastor of the Unita 
rian church at Greenfield, Mass., last week. 

—James Lidstone, a Methodist preacher, died at his home i 
Farmington, Me., January 15. 

—Melville McLaughlin, of Hallowell, Me., has received a call 
to Philadelphia. 

—W. 8. Vail, pastor of the Universalist church, Gardner, Me., 
will close his connection with that church the 27th of next 
month, on account of trouble with his throat 

—S. B. Flagg, of Hubbardston, Mass., has accepted a call tv 
the Unitarian church at Bridgewater. 

—Arthur A. Brooks was installed pastor of the Unitarian 





church, Greenfield, Mass., January 21. 
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“The Magazines issued by Cassell & Company are suited to all the wants of the Household.” 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


The Oldest, Best, and Cheapest 


MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD, 


THE QUIVER. 


An Illustrated Magazine, for Sunday and General 
Reading. 





15 cents Montbly. 


An Elegant Original Eiching Free! 


Size, 19x25 in., suitable for framing. 


Etched by Mr. J. A. S. Monks, entitled “CROSS- | 


ING THE PASTURE,” worth at least $10.00, 


is presented to all Subscribers to 


[NO TOPIC OF 


INTEREST 


CASSELL'S 
PAMILY MAGAZINE 





Price, $1.50 per Year. 


THE QUuIVER jis now published in America for the first 
time. It isthe most popular Magazine of its class in the 
world, and needs but to be known here to be appreciated. 
Every Christian household 


Indorsed by the clergy. 


threughout the United States should subscribe for it. 








Price, $3.50 per Year. 


35 Cents Monthly. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. oso o Sect 


} 


Such practical subjects as Household Management, Do 


; P mestic Cookery, Gardening, Education, Amateur Art-Wor 
Theological articles, serial stories, shorter fiction, and II- The AMERICAN Fratures will. be largely increased. | of all kinds, the Family Wardr« ) tment, and R 
: he <A? i , ! ‘ . tall kinds, the Family ardrobe, Deportment, and Rec- 
lustrations, are to be found in every number. AMERICAN WniTers, AMERICAN ARTISTS, AMERICAN INDvS- | yeation being treated by acknowledc “» ennai Pure an 
‘ f s ee o 5 ma : . . : - 2 i ab ilin : a Vy GUni wit spt aid. i ai 
There are departments in THE Quiver for every member | pyips, AMERICAN Novgs, will abound in the new volume, | yw, ll-selected Fiction is always plentifully provided, and the 


of the household ; the theologian and the child will each feel 


tbat he has found a stanch friend in this new and welcome | oyer, 


visitor. Prospectus, giving full particulars, 
cation. 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR SAMPLE 


NOW READY 


SEND TEN CENTS 


free on appli- 


COPY. 





Complete Catalogue of 


while European art matters will be treated of as fully as 


Send 20 Cents for Sample Copy of Magazine. 


Prospectus free on application. 





Send 


Illustrated and Fine Art Works, 


Juvenile and Educational Books, which will be forwarded 
to any address by mail on application. 


fo r CASS ELL & 


nounced ** The Handsomest Catalogue of the Year.’ 


COMPANY'S 


NEW 


ILLUSTRATED 


Illustrations are profuse and invariably of the best order. 


Prospectus Free on Application, 


10 Cents for Specimen Copy. 


MENT FREE 


CATALOGUE, pro- 


Second edition now in press. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
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A NEW SERIES OF ANECDOTE 
BIOGRAPHIES. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH AU- 


THORS A collection of the testimony of 

* contemporaries as to the charac- 

teristics, hubits, daily life, and surroundings of 

the leaders in English Literature in this cent- 

ury. Edited by Epwarp T. Mason. (With 

Portraits.) Four volumes. Price per volume, 
$1.50. Two volumes now ready. 


Vol. I. Vol. II. 
BYRON. WORDSWORTH. 
SHELLEY. COLERIDGE. 
MOORE. LAMB. 
ROGERS. HAZLITT.” 
KEATS. LEIGH HUNT. 
SOUTHEY PROCTER. 
LANDOR. 


The two remaining volumes will be published 
shortly. 
Vo). II.—SCOTT. HOGG. CAMPBELL. CHAL- 
MERS. WILSON. DE QUINCY. JEFFREY. 

Vol. IV.—HOOD. MACAULAY. SYDNEY 
SMITH. JERROLD. DICKENS. CHAR- 
LOTTE BRONTE. THACKERAY. 

“The aim of these volumes is to describe and 
illustrate the personal characteristics of twenty- 
seven authors, who have been chosen as fairly 
representative of their period. Careful search 


has been made foreverything which might throw | 


light upon these authors; upon their appear- 
ance, habits, manners; upon their talk, their 
work, and their play, their strength and weuk- 
ness—physical, mental, moral.”—From the Pref: 
ace. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


VOL, IX. Contains: 


MARSE CHAN. By Toomas NELSON Page. 

MR. BIXBY’S CHRISTMAS VISITOR. By 
CHARLES 8S. GAGE. 

ELI. ByC. H. Ware. 

YOUNG STRONG OF THE CLARION. By 
MILICENT WASHBURN SHINN. 

HOW OLD WIGGINS WORE SHIP. By Cart. 
Ro.anpD T. CorFrin. 

‘MAS HAS COME. By Lronarp Kip 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 16mo, 50 cents. 

A complete list will be sent to any one on ap- 
plication. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743--745 Broadway, New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


and 


741 
Letters on Spiritual Subjects, 


In Answer to Inquiring Souls. 
By DR. WM. H. HOLCOMBE, 


A handsome 12mo of 405 pp. Sent (post- 
paid) on receipt of price—$1.00. 


(Evtract trom a Private Letler—hy permission 


‘*T chanced upon, or rather through the 
Divine Providence was led to, a number of 
the ‘Independent’ for April, 1882, which 

| contained the last of Dr. Holcombe’s series 
of papers on the New Life. There are many 
in all branches of the Church, who, like my 
self, are having their spiritual eyes opened to 
a coming of the Lord, before which all things 
of the proprium, whether in church form or 
{individual form, will flee away. Dr. Hol- 
combe’s last words depict with such startling 
truth the states through which some of us 
have been and are still being led, that we 
have been deeply impressed by them. Two 
or three ministers in whom the new life is 
working death to the old forms have been 
deeply moved by that article; and one of 
them, whose name is familiar throughout 
this country and England, begged me to get 
the whole series for him, ‘I have been 
strangely quickened,’ he said, ‘by Dr. Hol- 
combe’s words, The only real spiritual pabu- 
lum I get comes from this direction.’ This 
man is a leader in a great denominational 
body, and the center of one of the widest 


| movements of the present day.’’ 


A 48-page pamphlet, containing 7Title-page, Pref- 
ace, Table of Contents, and four of the Let- 
ters, sent gratis on application to 


B. F, BARRETT, Germantown, Pa., 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


———$ oe 


UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac- 
ing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
| Sculpture, Architecture, etc. Send 6 certs in stamps 
| for catalogue of over 5,0U0 subjects. Mention this 


paper. 
| SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
L 332 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Broadway, 


New 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


By Grorge FE. Wooprerry 
“ American Men of Letters.” 
trait. Gilt top, $1.25 
This is the first complete, authentic, and adequate 

account of Poe's career It contains much new ma 

terial, including many letters never before printed 

and is not only an excellent biography of Poe, but a 

very valuable addition to the series to which it be 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERN- 
ONAL 


[EN] 
A Study in American Politics. By 
Witson. 16mo, $1.2 
A careful and thorough study of the American 
system of Congressional government, ¢ mpared 
with Parliamentary government, and contrasted 
with the system as designed by the framers of the 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT 


OF PHILOSOPHY. 


A Critique of the Bases of Conduct and of Faith 
3v Jostam Royce, Ph.D., Instructor in Philos 
ophy in Harvard College. Crown 8vo, $ 


This important work discusses the deepest prob 
lems of religion in close connection with the first 
principles of a system of philosophy ; not in techni 
cal form. but so as to appeal to general readers who 
are interested in philosophy, and to students of 
a who are interested in religion and humar 

re, 


Volume 8 of 
With Steel Por 








WooprRow 


5 








2 00 


1 


*,* For sale by allbooksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston ; 


' 


11 E. 17th St., New York, 


66 LESS THEM, EVERY BODY ELSE HAS AN 
: organ, and why shouldn’t the babies?’ asks 
the Suspension Bridge Journal, speaking of BABY 
HOOD, 3 

“The second number,” says the Churchman, ‘sus 
tains the reputation of the first. ‘The First Steps.” 
by Dr. Yale, treats of the baby’s locomotion, and if 
read by parents will hereafter diminish the number 
of bow-legs and knock-knees, * * A subscripe 
tion to BABYHOOD would be a good investment for 
all young parents.” 

BABYHOOD’s novel scope and practical purpose can 
best be understood by examining acopy. BasyHoop 
surprises and pleases everybody. Sold everywhere 
or address 18 Spruce St., New York, $1.50'a year: 
15 cents a copy y 


LADIES ’®9°% OF FANCY WORK, l5e. Ctreu 
lars free. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn. Mass, 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name innew type, an Elegant 48 pag« 
Gilt bound Fioral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium 
and Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit 


alltorl5c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. | 


York. 


Music Books for Schools. 





/ “ns ny The newest book for Hien 
Song Greetin }. HOOLS. ACADEMIES. and SEs 

INARIES, ? Part-songs of the highest chsracter, 

both In words and music, exercises and solfeggios 

By L. O. Emerson. 60 cts., $6 per doz 

Other well-known and verv successful books for 
High Schools are: Welcome Chorus, W. S. Tilden; 
High Sch ool Choir, Hmerson avd Tilden, ana 
Laurel Wreath, \ rk Price of each of 
the three books, & or $9 per doz Also High 


School Book of Song, est Leslie, 75 ets., or $6 
ps r doz., aud Publie School Hymnal, by Irving 
merson, 40 cts., or & < 


Children’s Songs and How to Sing 


By W.L.Tomlins. In two editions. The 
School Edition has ce parts only. and costs 
J cts.,or $3 per do he Teachers’ Edition has 
ongs and accompaniments, and costs 75 cts. 82 


I 
good songs for singers of all ages 


Other very popular ool Song Booksare : Emer 
son’s Song Bells, and Perkins’ Golden Robin and 
Whippoorwill, ea ts,, or $5 per doz 


Gems jor Little ysngers. A st charming 

book for Primary 

‘hools and Kindergartens, with pictures, sweet 

poetry, and sweeter S E. U. Emerson and Ger 
trude Swayne )ets., or $3 per doz 


Mailed for the retail price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, NewYork 





\ J. ANTED-—In this city and at other places,a 
few int ent, a e men 1 salary in 

vases for an old established Life Insurance Vo 
Address, SECRETARY, P.O. Box 1,322, New York. 
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BEST WRITING PAPE? 


‘ TING ere UT UP IN NEAT B 
for Sates a & 
HiadaeceS STAN 
WHITING PAPER Cc. HOLYOKE. 
LEADING 


EST TEACHERS, ant'roncicn 
1511), and FOREIGN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
irculars of Good Schools free to Parenta. 
School Property rented and sold. 
“hool and Kindergarten Material, ete, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 Fast lith St..New York. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE 
x Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


A high grade and successful school for both 
sexes. Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates. 


Enter at any time. 
W. H. BANNISTER, 


‘ Ww 
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IS THIS THE SEA SERPENT? 

The ‘‘sea serpent” may be said to have 
at last received official recognition. At 
least, we find in the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries this de- 
scription of a marine monster which may 
have been mistaken for the veritable ser- 
pent : 

‘While the boats of Captain Seymour's 
bark ‘Hope On’ were on the watch for 
whales off the Pearl Islands (b>tween forty 
and fifty miles from Panama) the water 
broke a short distance away, and Captain 
Seymour made ready for a whale. Buta 
head like that of a horse rose from the 
water and then dived. The creature was 
seen by all the boat’screw. Captain Sey 
mour describes the animal as almost twen 
ty feet in length, with a handsome horse 
like head, with two unicorn-shaped horns 
protruding from it. The creature had 
four legs or double-jointed fins a brown 
ish hide profusely speckled with large 
black spots, and a tail which appeared to 
be divided into parts. The creature was 
seen on two different days, and if whales 
had not been about at the time an effort 
would have been made to catch it. Captain 
Seymour and his oflicers agree in consid 
ering that the creature is peculiar to the 
Jocality, and that it could easily be killed 
with lances and guns. It is important to 
notice that officers of the Pacitic Mail 
Company state that they have seen the 
animal on several occasions, but not so 
closely as did the officers and men of the 
‘Hope On.’ 

“The nearest account of any strange 
animal akin to that seen by Seymour and 
his men is the account of a marine creature, 
supposed to be a sea serpent, seen in 1817, 
near Cape Ann, Massachusetts. Eleven 
witnesses of good reputation gave on oath 
before magistrates (one of whom had him- 
self seen what they had) a description of 
a creature like a serpent, dark brown in 
color (some said mottled), with white under 
the head and neck. The head of this creat 
ure was as large as a horse's, but shaped 
liked a serpent’s, and the animal was esti 
mated as exceeding fifty feet in length 
Col. Perkins noticed an appearance in the 
front of the head like a single horn, but 
other observers thought this was the mon 
ster’s tongue. The evidence now obtained 
confirms the theory, which was advanced 
in 1848 and has since been maintained by 
Gosse and others, that a race of marine 
animals exists, including probably several 
varielies, which is characterized by a ser- 
pentine neck, a head small compared with 
the body, but Jarge compared with the 
thickness of the neck, an air breather, and 
deriving its propulsive power from pad- 
dJes—in other words, a modern represent 
ative of the long-necked plesiosaurians of 
the great secondary or mesozoic era. Creat- 
ures of this class have been aptly com- 
pared towhat would be formed by drawing | § 
aserpent pas the eee of a sea turtle.” 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Some interesting figures have just been 
made public illustrative of the progress 
and present condition of Christianity. 
According to the most trusted authorities 
the Christian population of the world in 
the year 1000 of our era was about 50,- 
000,000. The next 500 years the numbers 
doubled. In the year 1800 there were 
200,000,000, and in the year 1880, 747, 
000,000 of the human race were under 
Christian government. According to re- 
cent returns there are over 303,000,000 
nominal Christians in the British domin- 
jons alone. The population of Europe in 
the year 1500 was 100,000000. As yet 
Western Christendom was undivided. 
The Roman Catholics in the year just 
named, representing the entire Christianity 
of the West, numbered 80,000,000. The 
remaining 20,000,000 covered Greeks, 
Mu:csulmsas, and Jews. In 1880 the 
populativa of Europe had increased to 
$27,502,000. Of these there were : Roman 
Catholics, 159,315,155; Greek and East- 
ern, 81,148,062; Protestant, 76,688,882 ; 
Mobammedans,4 309,989 ; Jews,4,515,425 ; 
not classified, 524,467.—[@ospel Herald. 





MACMILLAN & CO. 


Have the pleasure to announce the publication 
of the first volume of the great DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, edited by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. 
Now ready, bound in cloth, price, $3.25 
Vol. I. (ABBADIE—ANNE), royal 8vo, of the 


Dictionary of National Biography 


EDITED BY LESLIE 8TEPHEN. 


Further volumes will be issued at intervals of 
three months, and itis confidently expected that 
the work will be completed in about fifty vol- 
umes. The price of each volume will be $3.25. 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOG 
RAPHY is intended to supply a want which has 
for more than half a century been generally felt. 
Every reader has recognized the utility of the 
great French Dictionaries of Universal Biog- 
raphy. At the present day such a work would 
be rendered impracticable by the great increase 
of the results of historical inquiry. Some divis- 
ion of labor seems to be imperatively neces- 
sary. Each nation should have its own Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. The,German and Belgian 
Dictionaries, now in progress, are instances of 
such work abroad; and it is intended to pro- 
vide a Dictionary for our own nation worthy to 
take a place beside them. 


The Dictionary of National Biography 


Will include 


lives of inhabitants of the British Islands from 
the earliest historical period. Living persons are 
excluded. The first aim has been to give biog- 
raphies which shall embody with sufficient full- 
ness the latest results of historical research, and 
be founded upon an examination ef original 
documents. A clear indication will be given in 
each article of the authoritie; which have been 
used, and from which further information may 
be derived. 

In later volumes it will be sought to remedy 
any errors of excess or defect which may be 
pointed out in the first. It is confidently hoped, 
in any case, that the execution of the work will 
be not unworthy of the aims implied in its title ; 
and that it willtake its place beside the com- 
pletest Biographical Dictionaries hitherto pub- 
lished. 

“For years past there has been abundant need 
of an exhaustive work on English biography 
like those which learned societies, under royal 
or national patronage, are issuing in Germany 
and Belgium. ... It is to the exertions of a 
publishing firm and a private man of letters that 
we owe the present able undertaking. An exam- 
ination of the first of the fifty volumes of which it 
is 10 consist shows that the expectations which 
have been formed concerning it will not be disap- 
pointed. In fullness. in thoroughness, and in 
xeneral accuracy it leaves little or nothing to 
be desired. It compares very favorably with its 
two foreign models in most essential points, and 
in one at leastit is distinctly superior. . . . Some 
dozen years hence, then, we may expect to see 
the fifty goodly volumes of the Dictionary of 
National Piography lying side by side on the 
sbelves of our libraries. If all of them are com- 
piied with the learning, the intelligence, and the 
general accuracy evinced in the first part, the 
place they will beld is not likely to be disnuted 
for many generations..—{London Athenz#um. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume L., 8vo, $3.25. 

“We have befure us in this handsome volume 
the first installment of a work which promises to 
do credit alike to the enterprise of its publishers 
and the scholarly assiduity of its editor. Every 
literary workman must have felt the lack of 
such a book of reference. Since the ‘ Biographia 
Britannica’ no attempt has been made on any 
thing like an adequate scale to provide a com- 
plete storehouse of British Biography. The 
magnitude of the task has, not unnatural) fe 
deterred publishers from attempting it. 
any such undertaking the editor’s chief difficulty 
is, in the first piace, to —. who shall be 
deemed worthy of n ‘tice, and, in the second 
place, to preserve a due proportion in the length 
of the articles. In both respects Mr. Stephen 
has shown excellent judgment. . . . But it is the 
shorter notices rather than the more extended 
monographs upon which the real utility of the 
work will depend. These, so far as we have 
looked into them, seem to have been executed 
with great care, and to embody, in most in- 
stances, a good ‘deal of original research. . . 
The attention devoted to theatrical biugraphy 
will greatly enhance the value of the Diction- 
ary.’’—[Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The appearance of the first volume of the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ will prob- 
ably call the attention of many persons for the 
first time to the fact that such a work was want- 
ing in owr national literature. We have all sorts 
of Biographical Dictionaries, and of late we are 
having a goodly ely of what we may call 
classitied or serial bigraphies; but we want a 
well-arranged and carefully-ordered Dictionary 
of National Blography, such as that edited by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen promises to become... . 
Such a work, if successful, ought to become a 
sort of bead-rull of fame for Englishmen. It 
ought to be something much better than the Gol- 
den Book of Venice. It will be a family distinc- 
tion to have had the memoir of one of its mem- 
bers ensbrined in this national biography. The 
ncn | is one to which every one must wish 
success in which the best writers of the day 
might be proud to bear a hand.”’—{ London Daily 
News. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 





112 FOURTH AVENUE, 


JUST READY. 


The Money-Makers; A Social Parable. 


A NOV.aL. One vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

“ The Money-Makers”’ is a remarkable picture of American social and political life, designed 
largely as an answer to the much-discussed ‘* Bread-Winners.”” It is written in an uncommonly 
rigorous style, there is a good deal of stirring movement, it satirizes many of the vices of the day, 
and presents a number of portraits, the fidellty of which to certain outcomes of our social life will 
be generally recognized. ‘ The Money-Makers”’ is from the hands of an experienced writer, 
whose incognito will be strictly preserved. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publi-hars, 1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


EVERY OTHER SATURDAY. 


THE LEADING LITERARY FAMILY FORTNIGHTLY. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 
DURING JANUARY AND FEBRUARY ONLY 


For Three and a half dollars we will send, posteess. EVERY OTHER SATUR 
DAY for one eer (ubext eon, $2) and a beautifully illustrated volume of 
530 pages, entitled “Our Great Benefactors” (price, $3.50), containing short 
———— of the men and women most eminent in Literature, Selence, 
Philanthropy, Art, etc., edited by Samuel Adams Drake, and embellished by 
nearly 10) portraits Elegant cloth and gold cover. 

[We are Able to make the above liberal offer through special arrangements 
with Roberts Bros., Publishers. } 








$2 For Two dollars, will send EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, postpaid, one year. 
: 1 For One dollar, will send EVERY OTHER SATURDAY for Six Months, postpaid. 
EACH NUMBER CONTAINS ' 


COMPLETE STORY nM oe 
Interesting Miscellaneous Matter, It is a succe T read it wit = Fy 


OD POETRY, A very attractive p*per; its contents are bright 
A SERMON. and helpful. REV. APES. McKENZIE, Cambridge 


An excellent plan, excellently carried o1 
PHILLIPS HROOKS. 


POT, ABOUT MEN, 
ore WOMEN, AND THING ; 
NOTES AND QUERIES, Good Reading, B st Paper, Large Type, 
ens inats venetian (BOO OOKS, &c. Good Size, Stitched End, Best Printing. 


Every Other Saturday Publishing Co., 
AZ DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 


So long looked for and so frequently announced, has at last been 
written. Its title is 


RAMONA: 


Story. By Helen Jackson, (HH) 


“The Atlantic Monthly ”? says of the author that she is ‘‘a Murillo in literature,” and 
that the story ‘‘is one of the most artistic creations of American literature.” Says a lady, 
herself an author, ‘‘ To meit is the most distinctive piece of work we have had in this coun- 
try since ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and its exquisite finish of style is beyond that classic.” 
‘“* This book is truly an American novel,” says the ‘‘ Boston Advertiser.’’ ‘* Ramona is one 
of the most charming creations of midern fiction,”’ says Charles D. Warner in the ‘‘ Hartford 
Courant.”’ ‘The romance of the story is irresistibly fascinating,’’ says ‘‘ The Independent.”’ 


Sold everywhere. If you cannot procure it, send the price, $1.50, to the publishers, 
who will mail it, postpaid. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 








(Patented Feb. 12th and Nov. 4th, 1884.) c 


_ Rev. Thos. K. Beecher, D. D., Elmira, N. Y., says 
I find the Waterman ‘Ideal Pen” the very best 

all the Fountain Pens that have been upon the 
market during the past thirty-five years. 

Send fora circular with full price-list and testi- 

It is warranted to give satisfaction, or purchase | monials. Agents ee 0 i ogg ho lil 
money will berefunded, Vour favorite pen can be | The Ideal Pen Co urray St., New 
fitted, and the character of your writing preserved. | L. E. Waterman, Manager. 


It 
Ideal Pocket ncils of all sizes, holds from 1 to 6 securely at the same time. 
RB... Ae, phe gh pnd aN mm from one vest pocket toanother. Price, nickel-plated, 25 cents. 


Waterman’s ‘‘ Ideal” Fountain Pen. 

It is the only fountain holder that uses a gold 
or steel pen, and always writes without shaking. 
It is the simplest (only four parts) and cleanest in 
use or in the pocket, as well as the readiest. 








HIGH-GLASS BTGHINGS)"0!% Tieotoes for 
Healing of the Sick,” 
OF iBy E. J. ARENS, 
i 
Permanent \ alue clear explanation of the creation of the soul, of = 
origin of matter, and of the relation which the sou 
Frederick Keppel & Co., of holds to God. aides sisi chad 
London, and 23 East 16th St.| %® 88 Union Park ae ree 
(Union Square), New York, , 
publish the Etchings of Sey- ‘REN NGION STANDARD TYPE- WRITER, 
mour Haden, Pennell, De 
Gravesande, and other cele- 
brated artists, 
They will be happy to show 
them to all visitors, or to send nit 
a selection, on approval, to aera: muscoent dt ae dev 
correspondents. -_—" 
A special collection of good 
Etchings and Engravings, taste-| ~~ 


Explains the healing and teaching of Jesus; gives 4 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 
281 and = Broadway, wey} New York. 








fully framed, cost $10 each. engi as Bete AE RED 
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FINANCIAL. 


The advance made in foreign exchange 
this week, in the face of large exports, is 
partially due to the continued fright in the 
Amsterdam markets, in American securi- 
ties, which feeling has resulted in the 
marketing of some securities from these 
markets here, and partially to the idea 
that an export movement of gold will be 
precipitated on account of the continued 
flow of silver certificates from the Treas 
ury, occasioned by the enforced coinage 
of silver, which, itis logically argued, is 
bound, sooner or later, to bring about a 
suspension of gold payments and leave 
us with silver alone for our currency basis. 
It seems useless for any one to attempt to 
instruct the present Congress in the com- 
monest principles of finance ; the majority 
of its members, made up largely from the 
South and West, are deaf to all appeals 
from the centers of trade, or from those 
who are undoubtedly informed as to the 
working of this great evil of silver coin- 
age. When Abram Hewitt, representing 
this city in the National House, whose 
reputation as a careful student of finance 
is beyond question, tells Congressin plain 
words that any considerable addition to 
our silver coinage means ruin, because it 
means the sudden withdrawal of gold as 
circulation and as a reserve in the banks, 
as well asthe suspension of gold payments 
by the Government, and, by that means, 
the withdrawai of four or five hundred 
million dollars of our basis of reserve 
and medium of exchange, they take no 
more heed to his warning than woulda 
parcel of school-boys who felt no responsi- 
bility or care for consequences. Almost 
every Chamber of Commerce and busi 
ness or financial organization in the coun- 
try have sent protests to the Currency or 
Coinage Committees of Congress pointing 
out the peril which is so clearly in view ; 
and yet the Chairman of the Coinage 
Committee, Mr. Bland, heeds nothing 
save the promptings of his own prejudices 
and theories, and refuses to introduce a 
bill of repeal which would remedy the 
whole situation in twenty-four hours, 
and change the complexion of every 
business interest throughout the coun- 
try for the better. It should be thor- 
oughly understood (and it is coming to 
be so) that this single man is rcsponsi- 
ble for this growing evil and the conse- 
quences flowing from it. It is a terrible 
responsibility, and it is a great national 
misfortune that a man of his unsound 
views and partisan spirit should be in- 
trusted with it. A public opinion is rap- 
idly concentrating on this question, as the 
source of much of our ills, and sooner 
or later (will it be too late 7) will bear 
with crushing weight on its exponents. 
An utter disregard of the interests of a 
whole nation, in this respect, will, in the 
end, have ils penalties for the responsible 
authors and perpetuators of it. 

The favorable features which are at 
work are giving to our markets a harden- 
ing tendency, notwithstanding the heavy 
weight of this silverincubus. The rail- 
ways continue to exhibit large earnings, 
the increase over the corresponding period 
of last year being in several instances 
marked. We refer to the earnings of the 
past week of the Canadian Pacific, St. 
Paul, Chicago & Northwestern, the 
Grand Trunk, Illinois Central, Louisville 
& Nashville, M:2xican Central, Norfolk 
& Western, St. Louis & San Francisco, 
St. Paul & Duluth, and Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, as evidences of a sig- 
nificant improvement in the interior com- 
merce of the country as reflected by the 
carrying trade. A number of the roads 
named have carried from ten to twenty 
per cent. more, gross, than in the same week 
of 1884. Then the prices of wheat, corn, 


oats, flour, sugar, and other articles are} 


better, and improving. Iron furnaces, 
cotton factories, and other manufacturing 
interests are resuming work ; many hands 
iule at the opening of the year are finding 
employment ; and while the improvement 
must be slow, it is bound to come, in the 
very nature of things, for when every- 





thing is selling at below the cost of pro- 
duction there is no margin for further 
depression, but the change is sure to come 
on the other side. The Wall Street mar- 
kets are firm, the volume of stocks and 
bonds held for speculation in the han‘ls of 
temporary holders is sensibly diminishing, 
and an absorbtion of almost everything of 
real investment value is going on slowly 
but surely. We repeat, with increased 
emphasis, now is the time to invest for 
permanent holding. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease.... «- $1,020,800 
Specie, increase......... 1,423,700 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 953,500 
Deposits, decrease. . 1,976,200 | 
Reserve, increase.............. 964,250 


This increases the total surplus reserve 
to over $52,000,000, and money is abso- 
lutely unloanable a part of the time, at 
any rate. On call the quotation is from 
one-half to one per cent. 


BABY SAVAGES. 


About the time when the baby begins to 
put away monkey manners, and to stand 
on two feet like a man, he begins to show, 
ina very marked degree, the characteris 
tics of savage tribes. For two or three 
years of this part of his life the best baby 
is a little savage. He may be said to be} 
always more or less ‘‘ on the grab” (I ob- 
ject to slang as much as any man, but 
really there is no other way of describing | 
the tendencies exhibited at this stage of | 
baby’s career). If he has small brothers 
or sisters (or both), he is always more or | 
less at war with these neighboring savages. 
If he is deprived of anything he has come | 
to regard as his property (quite mistakenly, 
it may well be), or if he sees in the hands 
of his small kinsfolk any goods or chattels 
which seem pleasing to his eyes, he has 
but one way of expressing his wishes: he 
goes for the possession of the desired ob 
ject, using his hands as weapons if he has | 
no other handy, but bringing down a stick 
or brush or book (as the case may be) on | 
the head of his enemy with all the zeal of | 
a Fijian or an Ojibbeway on the war 
path. 

Girl babies are pretty nearly as bad as 
boy babies in these matters, only the girl | 
savage differs from the boy savage as 


| terrible. Seeing ina newspaper some cases of 


q 
much as savage woman differs from savage fiauly diminished lability to get out of tune. 


man, Of course there are many baby | 
boys and baby girls who show little tend- 

ency to savagery, just as there have been 
uncultured races of men both gentle and 
innocent. But the quiet babies are always 

weak and unhealthy. In the strugyle for { 
existence they succumb before their more 

ferocious brothers, just as the quiet and | 
gentle savage tribes perish before their | 
tomahawk - flourishing, spear - throwiag, 
club-wielding neighbors. —[ Belgravia. 


| 





MR. SPURGEON AT MONACO. 


Mr. Spurgeon tells the following story 
as illustrating the power of example and | 
the care to be exercised in influencing 
others for gocd or evil : 

‘* When I go to Monaco, the grounds of 
the gambling hell there are the most 
beautiful in the world. I never go near | 
them, and why? Not because there is | 
any danger of my passing through the | 
gardens to the gambling-tables. No! 
But a friend of mine once related the | 
following incident to me: One day M. | 
Blanc met me and asked me how it was | 
I never entered his grounds. ‘ Well, you 
see,’ I said, ‘I never play, and as I make | 
no returns whatever to you, I hardly feel 
justified in availing myself of the advan- 
tages of your grounds.’ ‘You makea 
great mistake,’ said M. Blanc. ‘If it was 
not for you and other respectable persons 
jike yourself who cometo my grounds I 





“As a Last Resort” 


| and could not walk; in fact, wasa mere skeleton 


MASON & HAMLIN 


been ALWAYS FOUND BEST. and .WaRDED HE CHICAGO A 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even in one such important @ NORTH WESTER N 
| comparison has any other Nei a ay now hs as for 8a é 
American N Organ been nearly 1 UJ 30,000 Acres 
| froxpee s ie Thu eam te! | a 
y n a B 
HUNDRED STYLES, adapted to all uses, from the y Garden Spot of Southern 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, 


should lose many of the customers who [HE LINE SELECTED BY TH?! U. 8. GOVE 
attend my gambling saloons. Do not TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 
magine that because you do not play 
yourself that you do not by your presence 

in my grounds contribute very materially 

to my revenue. Numbers of persons who lI [ N f} [| 
would not have thought of entering my 

establishment feel themselves quite safe 

in following you into my garden; and 
from thence to the gambliag-table the 
transition is easy.’ After I heard that,” 
continued Mr. Spurgeon, ‘‘I never went 
near the gardens.” 
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A Little Girl in Albany, N. Y., Terribly = : - : 
Afflicted, Wonderfully Cured. GOING WEST. 


One of the most wonderful cures of scrofula|) QNLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
on record is that of the _— daughter of Mr. M. TRAINS DAILY FROM 


was afflicted with seroffula from birth, and pny, OACAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


was afflicted with scroffula from birth, and phy 

sicians said it would be better for her if she was Through the Heart of tae Continent by way 

dead. Her father says: “ She had thirteen run Pacitic Juaction or Omaha to 

ning sores on her body, besides being absolutely DENVER, 

blind for months. She lost the use of her limbs | ox Kansas City and At higon to Denver, con- 
petite in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchisen, 

The smell frewa the sores was maha and Denver with through traias for 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
ma all points in the Far West. Shortest Lineto 


wasting aw ay. 


scrofula cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I said to 
myself, * I will try a bettle as a last resort.’ When 
she had taken the first half bottle I could see a KANSAS CITY, 

acne ge in her, and when the whole bottle was And all points in the South-West. 

taken the abscesses almost entirely healed with # | AND H bl 

the ald of Hood's Olive Ointment, which I must SOSMSTS | | a sy tohe eee 
say is the finest I ever used. I kept on giving reduced rates can be purchased via this Gren 
her Hood's Sarsaparilla, till now she is well and) “hrough Line, to all the Health and Pleasure 
healthy, running around. She has a splendid |) Resorts of the West and South-West, including 
appetite. The neighbors don’t know what to "he Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of the 
make of it.” MicHag. J, QUINN, No. 295 First St. | Yosemite, the 


Mrs. E. S. Caswell and Mrs. J. Holden, neigh CITY OF MEXICC, 


cies a Mr. Quinn’s stat : i and all poiuts in the Mexican Kepublic, 

ors, confirm Mr. Quinn’s statement, and con bs 

sider the cure of his little daughter by Hood’s  spouid also Pry tri ogy A direct to 
Sarsaparilla the most wonderful thing that has oe heart of the Government 2:.d Railroad Lands iv 
come to their knowledge. eoraska, Kansas, ‘Texas, Colorado and Washing- 


— eo: 

tis Known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 
Hood’ s Sa rsa pa ri H la of America, and is universaily admitted to be the 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made), finest Eaulepod Railroad in the World *_ 
only by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Ciasses of Tr te 

Mass. Through Tickets via dhis line pin pores at all Rati- 


i Soapen Ticket Otlices in the United States ana 
100 Doses One Dollar 
i" J. Por rKR, 
ice- Pres. aud Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL 
Gien. Pass. Ag’t Ch nicago 
JNO. Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
xhibited at ALL the ow WORLD'S IN si/ iiwoadway, New York, anda 
DUSTRIAT a: TIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR WG Wisin tons Roston 
= VENTEEN YEARS, —— & Hamlin Organs have, * 
after most ae id onan nations and comparisons, T : CHICAGO AND e 
































Hamlin excel ence, at $22, to the best instrument 
which itis possible to construct from reeds, at 


| smallest size, = having the characteristic Mason & 5 
llustrated catalogue, 46 pp. 4to, and 


Minnesota and Dakota, at 
from %2.00 to 6.00 
per acre,on Terms that 


are within the reach of 
Everyone. Secure a new 

farm in the best Grain 
Region in the world and 
leave the marshes, stumps, \ 

stones and worn-out lands \ 

of the East. - Don’t wait, 

now is the time to buy. = 
Going rapidly, and prices 
will advance soon, _ Kor 

maps, guides and all r 
information, apply to 
CHS. E. SIMMONS, 

1 os Commissioner, 

N. W. Railway Co. 


re it IC AGO, IMinois. 


AGENTS "St58i SHERI: 


Ry it will pay any intelligent man or woman 
seeking profitable employment to write 
4 for Illustrated Circular and terms of 
— Agency for this Celebrated Washer. 
ORTGAGES. Ouly the most desirable loans. Ab if D papier by reason of its intrinsic merit 
solute safety and satisfaction. The # meeting with such rare GO, LL Z ® 

Kansas-Mis. Loan &Trust Uo., Wyandotte, Kan, y. _WoRTH, sr. ane »MO., or CHI 


or more, 
a list 

The Hason & Hamlin Company manufacture 
} tsar PIANO-FORTES, adding to all the 
mprovements which have 
been found val- P | A N OS uable in such 
instruments, eee One Of pecul- 
| oe practical value, tending to greatest purity and 
nement in quality of tone and durability, ee 


nounced the greatest improvement made in upright 
ie for half acentury. The MASON & HAMLIN 
pledge themselves that ever no of their 
nak shall illustrate that VERY = a ae EXCEL- 
LENCE which has always their 
organs. Send for circular wi poe full 
description and explanation. 








BOSTON, 154 Tremont St. CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave, 
NEW YORK, 46 Bast {4th St. (Onion Square. ) 







DF PERRY'S 


| FLOWER SEEDS, 
PLANTS, 
Hybrid Perpetual and other ROSES. 


Send for price-list HENRY K. SIMONS. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and 
mawed free to all applicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGRET: — ~ FARM, 








INt BB: BLE TO ALL! Nux 
Will be mailed 
toall applicants FREE L 


and to customers of last year on 

ordering it. It contains iflustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions for planting - 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, BULBS, e 


D.M. FERRY &CO."*Ln2'* 
FLOWE R SEED S, BIC BERRIES con's ae 


method. Free Catalogue describes al) 
varieties, HALE BROS., So, Glastonbury, Conn, 


CARUEN CUIDE, jus tpublisn. 4 
REE to all. Be rieties at low 
‘ ught to rhe it. COLE 


ae ee ee BRO. Seedsmen, Peila,lowa. 


SEEDS ARE ARR AN Oe 





| Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 








37 East 19th Street, New Vork City, 
ery 
BENG sc » he 8 AL 


BURPEE S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1885 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for ie Itis a Handsome Book of 120 pages, hundreds of 
beautiful new illustrations, oN olored Fiates, and te lls all about the best Farm and Garden 
Seeds, including iMPOrs, ANT Novelties of Merit. Farmers, Market Gardeners, and 
Planters who want the BEST SEEDS at the LOW 73 It PRICES send address on a postal to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











OUR 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored plates, and embracing 
everything new ane rere in Seeds and Plants, will be mailed on receipt of stamps 


to cover postage (6 


To customers of last season sent free without application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 

“The Pulpit of To-Day,’’ a monthly 
published by Alfred E. Rose, Westfield, 
N. ¥., the subscription price of which is 
$1.00 per year, commences in the Janu- 
ary number the regular publication o7 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons, as 
formerly published in the * Plymouth 
Puipit.’’ Each number will contain, in 
addition to sermons jrom such renowned 
preachers as Canon Farrar, Canon Lid- 
don, Dr. Joseph Parker, C. H. Spurgeon, 
etc., twoof Mr. Beecher’s sermons each 
month. ** The Pulpit of To-Day’’ has a 
large and rapidly increasing circulation, 
and the addition of Mr. Beecher’s ser~ 
mons will andoubtedly tend to increase 
its popularity. By a special arrange- 
ment with the proprietor weare enabled 
to offer to our subscribers The Christian 
Union and * Pulpit of To-Day,’’ both 
papers together to one address, one year, 
for the sum of 83.50 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
TWENTIETH ANNUA ATEMENT OF THE 
COMPANY—SPLENDID EXHIBIT FOR 1854. 


The twentieth annual statement of the Con- 


necticut Gener Life Insurar Company, 
which a] ars in another jlumn, is 
thoroughly satisfactory, and shows that the 
past vear has been one of uninterrupted 
success in the company’s history. It has 
done a sound and apes ‘ous business, 
increasing its assets } ipwards of $50,000 
during the twelve months, enlarging the roll 


igamount 


ng an increased income 


ng a hands 


of policy-helders, ax 


to surplus, and rece 





from its investment The gr 

the compat January 1, 1885 

381.40, an increase of nearly $50,000 as com 
pared with 1883. The surplus as regards 
policy-holders, reckoned by the Connecticut 
and Massachusetts standards, is $333,036 
By the New Y« standard t surplus 
amounts $415,000 I Connecticu 
General Life has the reputation, and 
deservedly sc. of being one of the soundest 
companies in the State, and it s certainly 
most ably and conservatively managed. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Entered izto rest, in New York City, 
December 31, 1554, Hiran 1 i 

He was bora 
came of stanch Quaker ancestry. Much 
of his boyhood and early manhood were 
passed in Burlington, Vt., where for some 
years he was associated with the Barlington 
‘* Free Press.”” A singularly earnest, re 
fined, sensitive life has ended inthe death of 
Mr. Hart. He was gifted with rare capaci 
ties for usefulness, possessing unique 
qualities of mind and disposition ; a bright 
intellect, versatility, a keen sense er humor, 
and, above all, heart-devotedness. 

For years he strugg!ed with physical dis- 
abilities, and with every receding year his 
malady was more and more an incubus, but 
he bore his pain and disappointments with 
cheerful courage and undaunted purpese. 

Incomplete as his life seemed, saddened by 
the sense of powers which i!l health would 
not suffer to produce their due results, it was 
not an unhappy one—for he had that great 
power of eajoyment which so often belongs 
toa vivacious intelligence. Christian trust 
and abiding sweetness of spirit marked his 
career to the end. 

** Hope, and the earnest purpose strongly willed 
Are now fulfilled 
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Tue new Upright Pianos of Mz ason & Hamlin 
are highly praised by good judges 1ey Possess 


arefinement of musica] tone which ‘charms the 
connoisseur and all who hear it. This is owing 
largely to the new system of their construction. 
The great experience of Mason & Hamlin in their 
organ business, with the aid of the ir large corps 
of superior m usical and mechi nical experts, has 
euvabied them. after several years of expensive 
experiments, to produce ap ino Which bids fair 
to do more for t heir n than even their 
famous organs have ac comp! lishe d. Their chief 
improvement consists in sex suit ig tre strings by 
metallic fastenings, instead of pins held by fric- 
tion, which renders it easy t» put the three 
strings of each tone exactly in unison, and there- 
by produce tones of wonderful sweetness and 
purity. Messrs. Mason & Hamlin have made 
150,000 cabinet org: They can hardly hope 
to reach this num r of pianos, but we doubt 
not their new * uprights” will i command a very 
large sale.—[B stcn Traveler. 

















GIVE HEED! A = is often thought to 
be a too trifling matter to claim attention till 
it gets such a hold on the lungs as to imperil 
the life of the consumptive patien. Then, and 
not until then, do many think seriously of 
relief, when it often comes too late: what 
foolish negligence, we say, when a 25-cent 
bottle of Madame Jorter’s Cough Balsam will 
give ease. 


THE | THE DYNAMITE EXPLOSIONS IN 
| 





LONDON. 

All London was thrown into a state of 
intense excitement and indigaation on Sat 
urday afternoon last by three almost simul- 
taneousexplosions of dynamite, or other 
nitro compound, in the House of Com- 
mons, Westminster Hall, and the Tower 
of London. Parliament is not in session, 
and on Saturday visitors are admitted to 
all parts of the Parliament Houses and 
Westminster, At the Tower, also, an 
unusual number of sight-seers were pres 
ent, admission being free on Saturday. 
Many were injured slightly, some seri 
ously ; that there was not a general loss 
of life seems almost miraculous, when th« 
force of the explosions is considered. The 
theory most favored by the police is that 
packages of dynamite, with time-fuses at 
tached, were brought in concealed in 
their clothing by visitors—very probably 
women, or men disguised as women—and 
“* osited in unobserved corners. 

the Houses of Parliament, about two 
Pes ck, a small package was pointed out 
to Policeman Coles by a lady on the stair- 
way leading from Westminster Hall to 
St. Stephen’s crypt. The ofticer attempted 
to carry it out, but stumbled oa the stairs. 
A tremendous explosion at once took 
place. Policeman Coles was injured, 
probably fatally, and another constable 
was very seriously, perhaps fatally, hurt. 
Many visitors were bruised and scratched 
by splinters. As to the Hall itself—of 
which, by the way, our readers will find 
an elaborate illustrated description in the 
**Harper’s Monthly ”’—the 
damage was extensive. Costly stained 
glass windows were broken ; statues were 
demolished ; the solid roof of the crypt 
was broken ; a hole torn in the flooring of 
the stairway ; benches hurled about ; and 
much miscellaneous devastation done, not, 
however, extending to the main walls of 
the Hal. 

At the sound of the explosion the visit- 

s rushed from the House of Commons 
toward the scene of the disaster. By this, 
probably, many lives were saved. For 
hardly had the first repor: died away 
when a second and louder cxplosion was 
heard in the House itself, under the Peers’ 
gallery. By this, damage was done which 
will take many weeks and thousands of 
pounds to repair. The interior of the 
west side of the House and the lobby were 
completely wrecked. Windows were 
blown out, solid stone wrenched out of 
position, a hole made in the floor, and 

lecorations, and ornaments 
demolished. Had the Commons been in 
session many lives would have been lost, 
paiticularly on the Liberal side of the 
House. As it was, no one was danger- 
ously wounded. The walls of the build- 
ing were not subs‘antially injured. 

Meanwhile, a few moments before, a 
third explosion had occurred at the Tower, 
fourmiles away. Thescene wa3the White 
Tower, the oldest part of the fortifications, 
built by William the Conqueror. This is 
now used as a storehouse for rifles and 
ammunition, and the explosive was placed 
behind a rack of rifles. The walls of the 
Council Chamber, where the explosion 
took piace, are very strong, and confined 
the serious damage to thatroom, Flying 
glass aud small articles wounded many 
visitors, a few seriously, <A specially 
piteous feature was the large number of 
little children—spending their Saturday 
holiday at the Tower—whose faces and 
bodies were cut by the flying splinters. 

Several arrests have been made by the 
police, but most of those held have been 
discharged, and the authorities seem to 
have no promising clue to the perpetrators 
of this, the most dastardly and most suc- 
cessful outrage of the kind in England. 


last volume of 


masonery, 





A new chin-holder, which is pronounced 
the most satisfactory one ever known, has 
been invented for violin players. Now, if 
some inventor will adapt it to Congress- 
men, the whole country will rise up and 
vote him a pension.—[Detroit Post, 
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Many thousands fully believe they or their friends are being hurried toward the grave 
by that terrible disease Consumption, and are being treated for that disease, when they 
have only CaTarru in some of its many types; the symptoms in many forms of these 
diseases are quite similar and can easily bo mistaken. Catarrb, unalarming in its char- 
acter and beginning, neglected, develops and spreads, and in time poisons the vital 
organs, until it finally is no longer ** ONLY CATARRH,”’ bat some disease that gives but little 


hope of health or life. 


We do not claim to cure Consumption, but are fully convinced 


from the results of our daily eee e that we can save and restore to health many who 


now feel their case to be hopeless 


Danger 


Do you take cold easily ? 


Signals. 


Have you a cold in the head that does not get better? Have 


you a backing cough’ Is your throat affected? Are you troubled with hoarseness ? 
Soreness of the throat? Difficulty of breathing ? Have you pain in the head between 
and above the eyes? Asenseof fullnessin the head? Are the passages of the nose stopped 


up? Is your breath foul? 
ing? Spitting? Weak, inflamed eyes! 


Have you lost all sense of smell? Are you troubled by hawk- 
Dullness or dizziness of the head? Dryness or 


heat of the nose? Is your voice harsh or rough? Have you any difficulty in talking»? 
Have you an excessive secretion of mucus or matter in the nasal passages, which must 
either be blown from the nose or drop back behind the palate, or hawked or snuffled back- 
ward to the throat? Ringing or roaring or other noises in the ears, more or less impair- 


ment of the hearing ° 


if so, you have Catarrh. 


Some have all these symptoms, others only a part. Some of these symptoms indicate that 
the disease has passed from the head and has attacked the throat and bronchial tubes, and 
s affecting the lungs and other vital orgaus of the body, and unless the disease is stopped, 


its ravages will affect and endanger the life. 
and requires only local treatment. 


In most cases Catarrh is only a local disease, 
But in old or neglected cases the whole system becomes 


poisoned by the disease, and then constitutional treatment is necessary to assist in expelling 


it from the organization. 
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My Experience. 


Eighteen Years of terrible headache, 
disgusting nasal discharges, dryness of the 
throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, soreness 
of the lungs, raising bloody mucus, and even 
night sweats, incapacitating me from my 
professional duties, and bringing me to the 
verge of the grave—all were caused by, and 
the results of, nasal catarrh. After spending 
hundreds of dollars and obtaining no relief, 
I compounded my Catarrh Specific and Cold 
Air Inhaling Balm, and wrought upon myself 
a wonderful cure. Now I can speak for 
hours with no difficulty, ard can breathe 


— freely in any atmosphere. At the calls of 
S numerous friends, 1] have given my cure to 
Ss the public, and have now thousands of 


“patients in all parts of the country, and 
thousands of happy fellow-beings whose 
sufferings I have relieved. My cure is cer- 
tain, thorough, and perfect, aud is indorsed 
by every physician who has examined it. If 
I can relieve my fellow-beings as I have been 


oan ve 4 of this loat hsome disease. whic h makes the possessor at once disgusting to himself 
and others, I shall be satistied and feel that I have done my little toward removing the ills 


of mankind 


Only Fai 


plish all that we claim; and for this purpose 


T. P. CHILDS. 


We deem it only fair that every one who wishes should have 
the opportunity to ascertain whether we are able to accom- 


we add a tew of the many thousands of un- 


solicited certificates which have been sent to us by grateful patients—almost any of whom 
will doubtless respond to any inquiry by letter, if accompanied by a stamp to pay postage. 
Having been cured themselves, they will be willing to let the afflicted know where they can 
find certain relief. We have thousands of these certificates from all classes—physicians, 
clergymen, lawyers, judges, merchants, bankers, business men, farmers, young men and 


old, children and adults. 


No amount of money could induce me to be placed 
in the misery | was in beni I commenced using your 
medicine. J. cINTIRE, Fulton, Mo. 

Iam so far silane oe I am able to attend 
church, can walk half a mile. Have a good appe- 
tite, am gaining all the time. 

Mrs. A. N. MUNGER, Detroit, Mich. 


I am now entirely cured. When I had used it three 
months, I felt like a different woman. Too much 
cannot be sajd in favor of your Catarrh treatment. 
lt has saved my life. 

Mrs. E. G. MITCHELL, Fairbury, Il. 

Il received your Catarrh Specific some time ago, 
and used as directed. It acted like a charm. It 
cured my cough and stopped that wheezing I had in 
my throat. MES W. SANDERS, 

Five Mile, Mason Co., W. Va. 

Mrs. Mitchell lives near me and has used your 
treatment with perfect success. and is now welland 

earty. This 1 am witness to. 

JOHN G, STEERS, Fairbury, Ill. 

Mr. J. C. WILMOTH, of Oxford, Ind., writes: You 
can say to whoever you like, that your Catarrh med- 
icine has done me wonders ; it has driven the disease 
out of my system 

My wife continues in the best of health, and has no 
cough. It is with great pleasure we are able to rec- 
ommend so wonderful a medicine as yours has 
proved to be to us 

J, H. BULLARD, Springfield, Mass. 

About one year ago, lordered your Bronchial treat- 
ment for my father. ‘lhe benefits to him have been 
magical, and far beyond our most sanguine expec- 
tations, as this has been the only winter for several 
years that he has not psssed — _ his time in bed, 
all the time in a house. Very truly. 

C. 8. SHERWOOD, Portsmouth, Va 

Between nine ri ten years ago, being afflicted 
with Catarrh, I obtained your course of treatment, 
and after persisting in its use some months, was 
completely = _ pays had no return of the 
disease. J. STILL, Plattenburg, N. J. 

More than ayear ago I used your Catarrh reme- 
dies, with almost untold be nefit to — I prize 
your nematies: mote than | can tell y 

s. E. P. HOOKER, Defiance, Ohio. 


Home Treatmen 


Your Cold Air Inhaling Balm has proved a ont 
benefit to Mrs. Marble as well as myself. can 
heartily recommend it to others. 
E. MARBLE, Concord, Mich. 
Now I am cured; head free; air passages allopen, 
and breathing a. A thousand thanks to you 


for so surea — y. 
JUDGE J. COLLETT, Lima, Ohio. 


It affords me great pleasure to notify you thatI 
have, as I sincerely believe, entirely recovered from 
that loathsome disease. Catarrh through your very 
beneficial treatment, 8. BENEDICT, Baltimore, Md. 


I am cured; another Sore case at last yielded 
to your treatment. B. MORSE, Bryan, Texas. 
Your treatment has pele. my daughter of Catarrh 
induced by a severe attack of measles 
JOHN we RILEY, U.S, Express Agent, Troy, O. 
I would not take a farm for yours eRe tie if itcould 
not be replaced. J. P. ROBERTS, Chicago, ILL. 
My health isfully restored. The horrid pad loath- 
somie disease is all gone. My lungs feel ail right. 
Mus. W. D. LINCOLN, York, eNeb, 
Your treatment did me — good. I have not 
lost a day by sickness this 
ABNER GRAHAM, Biddle ont sty, Charlotte, N.C. 
Iam glad to say that I found your medicine all 
that can be claimed for it. lam Fully restored 
J.H. SIGFRIED, Pottsville, Pa. 


I do not regret the money it cost in using your 
med ‘cine. Ican heartily recommend your treatment. 
KE. J. LIPPINCOTT, Clarksboro’, Gloucester Co., 

I have used your Catarrh treatment and am orl 
A thousand thanks to you for so sure a remedy. 

FANNIE DEMENT, Dyer Station, Tenn. 

Iam much pleased to say that I have used the 
treatment faithfully, with the happiest and best re- 
sults. JOHN A. PRATT, Goffs Falls, N. H. 


Your treatment cured me, your inhalers are excel- 
lent. This is the only radical ome I have ever found. 


MARTIN 
Pastor M. E. Church, Port Carbon, Pa. 


1 write to tell you that I am perfectly cured of Ca- 
tarrb. O. P, WISE, Magnolia, Ark, 


Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh, and all 
diseases of the Head, Throat, and Lungs, 


can be taken at home with perfect ease and safety by the patient. We especially desire to 
treat those who have tried other remedies without success. A full statement of method of 
home treatment and cost will be sent on application. 


Address REV. T, P, CHILDS, Troy, Ohio, 
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ANCEDOTES OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


A recently published little book, com- 
piled by ‘fan Oxford man and a Hawar- 
denite,” contains many new ancedotes 
about the English Premier, mostly col- 
lected in the vicinity of Hawarden. Here 
are a few specimens : 

About forty years ago several haulers 
were employed in carrying pig-iron from 
Brymbo to Queensferry. Among the 
number was one William Grifliths, who is 
still alive. This man, when going down 
Tinkersdale one day, with his load of iron, 
was accosted by a stranger, who chatted 
very freely with him. Among other 
questions, the stranger asked how much 
he got per ton for carrying the iron. ‘‘ Six 
and sixpence,” said the carter. ‘‘ What 
weight have you on the cart?” ‘‘ About 
aton anda half.” ‘ And what do you pay 
for gates ?” Eighteen-pence.” ‘* How 
much does it cost to keep the mare?” 
“Thirteen shillings a week.” Presently 
they reached the foot of the Mill Hill. 

How are you going to get up this hill ?” 
asked the stranger. 
shuder, and push up here.” 
you a bit,” 








“Tl help | 
said he, and at once put his | 


hill well. When they reached the top the | 
hauler said, ‘‘ You an’ me’s been as good 
asa chain horse.” ‘‘ Well, well,” said the | 
stranger, ‘‘I don’t know how the horse's | 
legs are, but mine ache very much indeed. 
I suppose you can managenow ?” “ Yes, 
thank you,” said the hauler, and, wishing 
him good-day, they separated. As soon as} 
the stranger was gone, a tradesman ased | 
ema if he knew who had been helping | 
him. ‘‘No,” said he, “he’s a perfect} 
stranger tu me.” ‘‘ That was Gladstone,” | 
said the tradesman. ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone !’ 
responded the hauler ; ‘I dun know 
what he'll think o’ me thea, for 1 never 
sird him nor nothin’, I thought he was 
some farmer.” Northrop, like most 
other important villages, has ils carrier. 
This man visits Chester once or twice a 
week, and carries all manner of goods for 
the inhabitants of the districts through 
which he passes. On one occasion he 
brought a barrel of beer from Chester fora 
farmer living in Moor Lane, the entrance 
to which is close to one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lodges. Arriving at this spot he 
stopped his horse, and was wondering how 
he could manage to get the barrel lowered, 
for he was to leave it by the lodge, as the | 
farmer had agreed to fetch it from there | 
himself. At this moment up came Mr. 
Gladstone with his axe upon his shoulder. | 
‘‘ Hey, old comrade,” said he, *‘ come and | 
give usa hand with this barrel.’ With-| 
out any hesitation the Premier assisted | 
him to lower it to the ground. ‘‘ Now, 
old fellow,” said the carrier, ‘‘if thou’ I 
come up into the village I’ll pay for a pint 
of beer for thee.” ‘‘ No, thank you. | 
You are welcome to my assistance,” said | 
Mr. Gladstone, and walked away toward | 
the castle, smiling. A villager, who was 
standing a little way off, then came up to | 
the carrier, and asked him if he knew who 
had been helping him. ‘‘ No,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Why,” said the villager, “ that | 
was Mr. Gladstone !” ‘‘ What afool I be ! 
said the carrier; ‘‘ but he’s a good old! 
chap. He helped me, and thou knows he 
done it so willing like.” Mr. Gladstone | 
°n one occasion visited one of his tenants | 
with a bundle of comic papers under his 
arm in which he and Mr. Disraeli were 
severely caricatured. Handing them to 
the tenant, he roguishly said, ‘‘ Here I 
am; what do you think of me and my 
friend?” At the Hawarden Flower Show 
of 1884, the Premier was seen arming 
about the Castle grounds, where the show 
is annually held, a fat old carrier woman, 
whom he humorously introduced to the 
visitors as ‘‘ Lady Margaret.” This notable 
personage, Margaret Hughes, the carrier 
woman, was at one of the feasts given in 
honor of Mr. W. H. Gladstone’s marriage, 
and, as is usual at such gatherings, toasts 
were introduced. It fell to Margaret’s lot 
to propose the Premier’s health. Spring- 
ing to her feet, she, in very homely yet 








| never let you alone ” 
|here in your beautiful house, and enjoy | 


“Ob, I mun get mej « 


{stone. ‘‘ We 
shoulder to the cart, and pushed up the}. 


|door, and called out, ‘‘ William, 





appropriate terms, made her proposition, 


| Mtr. Gladstone, responding, thanked them 


for all their good wiskes, more especially 
‘* Lady Margaret,” as he called her ; the 
mention of which caused roars of laughter. | 
The title has clung to her from that day 
toSthis, and lettcrs are often addressed to 
her bearing that title. On one occasion 
she said to the Premier, ‘‘ Eh, sir, why do | 
you not come and tise with us always, 
where everybody thinks so much of you, 
instead of going upto London and bother 
ing yourself with those fellows who will | 
Why not settle down | 


yourself ?” ‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Gladstone, | 
‘Jet me putyou a question. Why should | 
you not sell your horse and cart and give | 
up troubling yourself about this going to | 
and from Chester?” ‘Eh, but,” she | 
answered, ‘‘ that ismy work, and I think | 
if I gave it up I should die.” ‘‘ And the 
other,” said Mr Gladstone, ‘‘ is my work, 
and I must do it the best way I can.” 
Mrs. Gladstone was going out for a walk. 
e from the 
castle when a party of visitors met her. 
I say, is the old gentleman at home ?” 
said one of them. ‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Glad- 
want to see him,” said he. 
’was her reply; ‘‘I’ll take 
She led the way to the front 
you're 
wanted.” ‘ By golly,” whispered one of 
them, ‘‘ she must be his wife !” 


She had got a short distance 


‘ Follow me,’ 


you to him.’ 


A MOUNTAIN OF SILVER. 

There bas arrived in this city from Chi 
huahua an interesting exhibit for the New 
Orleans Exposition. It consists of a cast 
| of a mountain made of silver, resting upon 
a base about five feet long, three and a 
half wide, and eight inches thick. This 
base is of solid silver, and bears upon each 
side a medallion of Hidalgo and the words 
in Spanish : ‘‘ From the State of Chihua- 
hua to the New Orleans Exposition.” The 
cast of the mountain, which is hollow, 
but nevertheless massive, is about three 
and a half feet high. It has two peaks, is 
quite natural in appearance, is covered 
with cacti and other Mexican vegetation, 
and has a band of soldiers scaling its sides 
and an Indian shooting a deer with a bow 
and arrow at its base—all cast in silver. 
The whole thing weighs about three tons, 
valued at $92,000. Wells, Fargo 
& Co.’s Express are doing the forwarding. 
It was to leave here for New Orleans this 
morning.—[ El Paso Lone Star. 


and is 


OUR PENSION LIST. 

The debt of the United States, which 
should diminish, and usually has dimin- 
ished with each passing month, has in- 
creased in November, and is likely, owing 
to the enormous growth of our pension 
list, to increase yet more. We are now 
paying between five and six millions of 
dollars a month for pensions ; a sum for 
‘such a purpose unheard of in the world 
| before. Twenty years have passed since 
the war, and people are just beginning 


to discover that they were then wounded. 
A bill which has passed the Senate and 
l|is now before the House will, if passed, 
add twenty-five millions more to our 
"| present annual expenditures, Yet hardly 
a word is spoken against it, and what is 
said is spoken with bated breath. Both 
| sides are bidding high for the soldier vote. 





‘NOT A SPASM OF COUGHING SINCE) 


USING COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


So writes a gentleman from Archie. Missouri, 
whose whole system was 80 run down that he 
was not able to do any kind of work. Ina little 
over a month after commencing the Oxygen 
Treatment he made this report : 

** T have not had a spasm of coughing since the 
first time I inhaled the Oxygen. The ‘utter 
goneness ’ when a little out of wind (I can’t de 
scribe the feeling, but it was a most miserableone) 
also left me right away. You think my recov- 
ery will be slow; lam going to try and disa 
point you. Three days after I lost my leg, s 
surgeons gave me tiil next day at noon to hve. 
When my stump was almost well | got a terrible 

all. Again the hospital surgeons said I could 
not live; but Lam here yet. I can'tsay allright, 
but by the help of the Compound Oxygen I hope 
to be soon. Am much stronger, can stick all day | 
at anything that is not too heavy. 

Our “ Zreatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- | 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action | 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large | 
record of surprising cures in Consumption, Ca- | 
tarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a | 
wide range of chronic diseases, will be sent free. 

Adress Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 1,109 and 1,111 
Girard St., Philadelphia. 
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Ayer's Guees Pectoral, 


Employed promptly, 


Voice, and Influenza, prevents their becomin: 


those who are thus affected. 
Luryngitis, Bronchitis, Asthma, Quinsy, or 


cacious, 


Cures Incipient 


Consumption is the blighting »! of 
our nation. In its silent march tl! oie tl 
the land, it is stealing 
brightest and | it 
however, the | u 


homes thousands of the 


best of their inmates. If, 


in eases of Colds, Cough 


This remedy is, i 
Catarrh, no other preparation is so efti- 
We further state, with «all confidence 


s, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Loss of 
serious, and speedily restores to health 


» highest degree, curative, and for 


that Aver’s Cherry Pectora 


Consumption. 


In ali cuses of sudde ments, affecting 


1¢ throat and lunes, t immediate use 


away from our) Aver’s Cherry Pectoral is the h 


nportance, It may : iv~ be depended 
pon in 





such case and r tl 


disease is taken in time, its terrible rav-| treatment of the ni s, occupies a 


ages may be prevented by the use of 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral. Prof. F. Sweet- | fi 


er, of the Maine Medical School, Bruns- | S: 
** Medical science has | S 


writes: 
produced no other 


so good as 


wi k, Me *s 
anodyne expectorant | u 
Avyer’s Cherry Pectoral. It) y 
is invaluable for diseases of the throat and 
lungs.” George E, 
Mich., writes: 
been added to my life by 
Pectoral. 


Ayer’s Cherry | s¢ 
I had been given up to dies) ir 
with what my physicians and friends 
supposed was Consumption. 
undemaciated, and coughed incessantly. IP 
procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, before it was all taken, 
ubout my business. 
and healthy man ever since.” Mrs. S. H. 
Jackson, Far Rockaway, L. I., writes: 
“Aver’s Cherry Pectoral saved me from | a 


Wilson, Battle Creek, | effectual remedy.” Mr. H. E. 
* Twenty-nine years have | Rogers, Texas, writes: ** [ contracted a 


and obstinate symptoms. My 
I was weak | once ordered the use of Aye 


} 


} ‘ ’ 
nace, AS @ HOUSCHOIG 1 V5 tL Can 


lled by no other eparation Mr. 
muel Bement, Prin il of 
‘hool, Lowell, Mass., writes “eT hate 
sed Aver’s Cherry Pectoral for several 


ears, in cases of sé cold, or throat 


affections, and always found it aspeedy and 


vere cold, which suddenly developed 
ito Pneumonia, presenting dangerous 
physician at 
*s Cherry 


ectoral. His instructions were followed, 


and the result was a rapid and permanent 
I was; cure.” H. H. Woodal, Edito1 
I have been a strong crat,”’ MeConnellsburg, Pa., writes: 
*Aver’s Cherry Pect 
After having suffered for some time from 


** Demo- 
} . - 
i has saved my hfe. 


disease of the lungs, induced by bad 


Consumption, many years ago.” A. C. colds, and, when my friends thought I 
Bell, New Glasgow, N.S., writes: ‘More | could not recover, L tried Ayer’s Cherr 

than twenty years since, when 2 young Pectoral. In three months T was we tt ” 
man, T had a terrible cough, for a long | Horace Fairbrother, Rockingham. Vt 

time. My system was run down, and writes: ‘A severe cold affected my 
iny friends thought I was going into a de-| lungs. T had a terrible cough, and the 
cline. By the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- | doctors finally gave me up. Ayer's Cherry 
toral, the alarming symptoms disappeared, | Pectoral relieved my lungs, and, by its 


and I speedily recovered my health.” CO 


ntinued use, effected a permanent cure.” 


er's Cherry Pectoral. 


PREPARED 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists) 


For sale by 


, Lowell, Mass. 
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RINKE’S Patent 
it andthe 
Pneer Banks, 
gant designs. S si 
to churches and the a 





m 
: P. FR 


1¢ Moat Powe rful, the Seftest, 
ow Windows, 


>The e Creat Church LICHT. 


Churches 
heatre I ts, etc. a * and ele 

sate. A liberal discount 
INK. nee Y. -arl Street. N. Y. 








Send six cents oe postage, and | 
as My free, a costly box of 
goods which will help all, fh 
] a —, to more Sey | right | 
anything else in t. 


world. Fortunes await “g bp workers absolutely sure. 
At once addreas Truk & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
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No. 1 SUIT 


Terry, 902 }2- 
Plush, $68 
§.C, 
SMALL 

1 & CO., 
A Boston, 
Mass. 








Catalogues sent 


BANNERS | 
IN SILK AND COLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine &St,, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. | 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 3y 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARR ANTED. Catalo gue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, oO. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Town- 
Clocks, etc., ete, Prices and osta- 

ues sent frea. Address 

MoSaanx & Oo., Baltimore, Md 














LY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 










The ‘Standard ” 


For Churches, Schools, etce,; also y 
—— and Peals. For more than half 
pe | noted for superiorit, over i 


HEADQL ARTERS FOR ; 
Galvanized Wire Nettings. 





For t% Garden 
Poultry fi a & Fencing. 
Buns, Vine 

Fish Training, 
Ponds, ain 
Aviaries, Fencing. 


The ‘‘ Success” Hatcher. The simplest aad best 
in the market. How t raise Poultry, Pigeons, 
Birds, Dogs, &c., and ma t profitable. Designs of 
Poultry Houses, D xe. Poultry and Dog 
Fixtu res of al adorn the Garden and 
Lawr enc strated Catalogue, 
quarto size, t g ove information 
and much nm fi5e¢ ae Address 
Beare KNE K & i ‘\ AN 
Mfrs. and Importers, st Zorent, N. Y. City. 


‘BARN ES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam 
Po wer M: achinery. Come 
outfits for Actual 

rks hop Business, Lat 
r Wood or Metal. Ci 


iws, Scroll Saws, Fe 























chines on trial it 
sir “ Descriptive Cata- 


= I at F 
W. F. & JOUN BARXES, 
Ruby St. Rockford, bin 


8s yourchild peevish 
ind fretful? If so, 
jascertain if its food is 
jsueh as it should be. 
ften, though the 
jmother has a suffi 
cient quantity, @ prop 
er investigation will 
how that it is utterly 
lacking in quality. 
The use o tldge’s 
Food is invaluable as 
‘an alternate meal for 
jthe child, and the 
mother can often 
zjraise the standard by 
———$$_$__—_—a—— adopting Ridge’s 
Food as directed for in i ag by Druggists. 
In cans, four sizes, retailing 5c , 65e., $1.25, and $1.75. 
WOOLRICH & CO., manufacturers, Palmer , Mass, 
















Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in Tie Chtistian Union,* 
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ORY 


SOAP 


‘ee 100 


Excels all toilet soaps. 


| 


Pure. 


Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent to any one who cannot get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, 
are sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Men- 





tion this paper. 





ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24th, 1885 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the | 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of ils | 
affairs on the 318i December, 1884 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 


January, 1884, to 3ist December, 
(baneee 3,958,039 44 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1581.. 447,756 70 


Total Marine Premiums. ... . 85,405, 796 14 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1884, to 31st December, 1884, $4,066,271 4 
Losses paid oon the — 

same period...........$2,109,919 20 
Returns of Pre 

miums and 

Expenses -$787,789 40 
The Company has the folowing assets, viz 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks $8,776,085 00 
— ~ secured by Stocks, and other 

2.005.100 00 

Real’ 1 Estate and claims due the 


Company, estimated at... 440,000 00 | 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,454,959 73 
Cash in Bank 261,544 65 


Amount......... 5 $12 2. 933 8 289 38 


= Unpaid Lo 
| 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cere | Perpetual Policy Liability 


titicates of profits will be paid to the holders | 
— eof, or their legal representatives, on and 
Tuesday, the Third of February next 

atthe outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 | 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
= their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 

y, the Third of February next, from which 
ate: all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1884, for which cer 
tificates will be issued on and after Tue-day, the 
Fifth of Muy next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. NES, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
Cc AR ES DENNB, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
w. H. MOORE, ROBERT B MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


BAVID LA NE, WILLIAM BRYCE 
GORDON w. “bu RNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT. 

A. A. RAVEN JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 


PHOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW ay kK. THURBER, 
HOKACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ag te RIKER, 
WHAsAN Bt, MACY, N DENTON SMITH, 

A. HAND, GEORGE BLIS 
JORN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 

A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BENJ ora caves "PIE LD, 


YOUR PARLOR 





Papered with Gold Paper and 
9-inch Border for - - $20.00, 
Without Gold, - - - 12.90 
Remnant lots of handsome 
Gold Paper sufficient to 
paperaroom, - - - 5.00 
Without Gold, - 3.00 


THE THOS. FAYE 00,, 


810 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


|L. J. HENDEE, Pres’t 


| Real Estat 





ALTNA 


Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


LOSSES PAID IN SIXTY-SIX YEARS: 
FIFTY-SEVEN MILLION THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


65th ANNUAL STATEMENT, December 31st, 1884, 


. 84,000,000 00 
1,722,614 20 
37,592 93 


CASH CAPITAL 

Reserve tor Re-tnsurance (Fire) 
Reserve for Re-tnsurance (Ipland) 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses (Fire) 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses (Inland 
Other Claims 

NET SURPLUS 





5S,720 27 
2,964,190 55 
TOTAL AssETS 89,013,519 10 
Market Value. 
$1,015,821 60 


iS FOLLOWS: 
Cash in Bank 


fash in hands of Agents $52,742 32 

| Real Estate 362,000 00 
Loans on Bond ch Mortg 43,800 00 

Loans on Collatera's 15,170 0) 

Stocks and Bond 7,222,520 00 

Accrued Interest 1,463 48 

TOTAL $9,013,517 40 





WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t See’y. 
JAMES A. ALE 


J, GOODNOW, Sec’y. 


XANDER, Agent, 


No. 2 Cortle andt Street, New York, N. Y. 





LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH JANUARY 1, 1885, 
ASSETS. amnen 


ad Mortgage be vessaee . 1.550.765 78 
1,706,167 59 
State and City Bonds ‘ = 363,775 Oo 
Cash in Banks : a 607,182 15 
Other Admitted Assets 153,551 10 





Loans on Bonds a: 


United States Government Uonda 





5,941,174 53 | 


'LINEN 


LIABILITIES. 


&2,.168 919 95 
319.759 25 
325,684 44 
216.086 77 
2,580,994 12 
$5,941,474 53 


Unearned Premiums 


Aliother Liabilities 
NG ened: ke =pa eek “he «yt Capadewens 
$3,814,547 92 
3,240,385 48 


Income 1ss4 
Expenditures 1854 
DIRECTORS IN NEW i 
CHairnman, ROBERT B. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 
RESIDENT Mawnacer, J. E. 
DepuTy Manacix, HENRY W. FATON. Asst, 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


YORK. 

MINTURN. 

CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 
JOHN A. STEWART. 

PU LSFORD. 

Deruty ManaGer, GEO. W. HOYT. 


PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 


OF THE 
Pers rr hw npg with ands and values. 
Over © loans in “NEVER c 
HAD TO FOR R¢ LOSE'A kED KIN ER's Ae 
. ph MORTGAGE, and have NEVER LOST 
DOLLA My of prine ipal or baseress on any loans 


Connecticut General Lite 
fustrance COMPANY | (222 p's pipe Seas 





| 


Sbunof 
% (C 





C 0 
on ab CO 


Novelties in Cotton Fabrics 


Now exhibiting a choice selection of 
Fine Cotton Dress Goods in Plain and Em 
broiaered Sco'ch Zephyrs, Cram Stripes, 
Crépe de chines, Sicilliennes, Brocade 
Satteens, French Percale Shirtings, etc. 


Broadway AS 191 st. 


NEW YORK. 


R.H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CE wap sl FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY 
A SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN pany FAC ry RE_ AND DE 
SIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY ND WORKMAN 
SHIP’ CANNOT RE EXC ELLED. } UR PRICES WE 


GUARANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION. DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, C R pees 

ETC. FULL LINES OF BL ANKETS, QUILT 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTR !MELY 
LOW PRICES 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 





mended by leading business men and canes 
: Kast and West—men for ea I have been making 
OF these investments for NINE Y EARS PAST. 
ie REFERENCES a WM. L. GAGE, D.D., 
Hartford, Rutwers M. EK. GATES, Ph.D., iD. 
_ | President Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Hartfor d Conn. Dr. WM. J. MILNE. President Geneseo Normal 
5 School, Geneseo, N. Y.; Hon. E. M. 1 TOPLIFF, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, 
| Minn; Dr. JOHN K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge, 
| Conn.; Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New 
| York , First Nation: uf Bank, St. Paul, Minn’; the 
Cong regationalist,” Boston ; * N. Y. Observer.” 
04a 7 All are pleased with my investme Cir- 
$241,701.65 | it 4 with full information, re + npg Mm 
from old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, 





Receipts for the year 1854, - 





} 
| 


PR H. MACY & CO. 








PIANOsFOF. THs. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durebitity, 


WILEIAM HKNABE & C0, 
Nos. 204 and 206 Pde Baltimore Strect, Daithnora 








Disbursements. - 185,824.04 | sent free on application. Mention this paper. Ad 
| dre “SN 
i 
| 
Assets, Jannary 1, 1885, a 1.459,281.49 | E. P. GATES, 
| Pres. Merchant's Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota 
Liabilities hy Mass. & Conn. Stanid- | — — 
Sh basa i SP 1,156,245.84 | 9 and 12 Per Cent. Ne 
Loans negotiated on improved farm leans, Re 
= 1 i 1 a ny to net nine (9) per 
, cent, interest Short-time loans ou rsonal 
Surplus to Policy-holders by Mass. erty, security ample, to net twelve arity per nt, 
| Interest collected and remitted vinous exchange, | 


& Conn. Standard of Reserve, - 333,086.15 | Senne paid for non-residents, Collections made, } 


415,056.15 “=. H. SMITH, 


Successor to the RED RIVER LOAN & TRUST 00, 


Surplus by the N. ¥. Standard, = - 


Tiith Av . Now Yor! 






ANTED LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 

wish to make @8 to®4a day easily at their 
own homes, Work sent by mail.No canvassing. Address 
with stamp Crown M’f’g. Co., 294 Vine St., Cin'ti,O- 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





| ¥, V. HUDSON, Sec. TT. W. RUSSELL, Pres FARGO, D. T. 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. ~ 





( 
( 
I 





